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FOREWORD 


This book has been written by Sri S. K. Ghosh, one 
o£ the Superintendents of Police, Orissa, who has proved 
himself to be a competent Police officer. Today the public 
have to change their outlook towards the Police and the 
Police have to do the same towards the public. For some 
reason or other the relation between the Police and the 
public in India is not a desirable one and it has to be 
improved in the interest of both as expeditiously as possible. 
The book written by Sri S. K. Ghosh, I am sure, will go 
a long way in creating a new outlook both in and towards 
the Police. I congratulate Sri Ghosh on his zeal in writing 
the book and recommend the book whole-heartedly to the 
Police officers. 


Cuttack, 

Dated, the 11th May, 1950. 


Harekrushna Mahtab, 
Chief Minister^ 
Orissa 


A most useful and comprehensive book on some of the 
principal problems which face the present-day policeman 
of every rank. In distinction to many authors, Sri S. Iv. 
Ghosh writes of things he knows, and preaches what he 
himself has practised. Clearly and lucidly written, the 
Chapter on “Police in riots” is especially good. 

I strongly commend this publication both as a text-book 
in Police Training institutions, and as a vade mecum for 
executive officers in the field. 


C. M. Wright-Neville, c.i.e., i.p., 
Inspector-General of Police, 
Orissa 


INTRODUCTION 


World thought has sought from time immemorial for some 
satisfactory solution for the problem which crime is—without much 
success, no doubt, but even today serious attempts on an inter¬ 
national basis are on foot to tackle it on a combined front. 
Whatever the results of the attempt, the Police all over, in direct 
charge of crimes and criminals, arc in the meantime tackling the 
problem in practice as best as they can in and through the 
numerous codes and rules, and the various methods of investiga¬ 
tion, prevention and detection evolved out of the experience of 
Policemen and criminologists of successive ages on the practical 
field. The first difficulty for the earnest Policeman today, here 
especially in India, is which line to take and which rnethcxl to 
follow. To develop and follow a technique of one’s own in the 
sphere of Police work is a question of time and patience and face 
to face with the complexity of his life in the department over-ridden 
with rules and orders, circulars and appendices in regard to his 
conduct along his public life, the Policeman almost feels himself 
lost and foundered even if he finds any time for cultivating real 
Police faculties and the result in the majority of cases is a 
mechanical tendency spotted with fundamental mistakes and 
errors in practice and procedure blasting smart Police careers. 

There are alas! no comprehensive handbooks or compendiums 
to help the Policeman know his trade, his duty, his “do’s” and 
his “don’ts” by following which he might not only advance his 
career as a Policeman but gain efficiency in his multifarious duties 
and earn a specialised distinction in any one of the various branches 
of Police work. I.,aws and enactments, rules and regulations, 
known methods of criminology, etc., are there but for the great 
majority of Policemen they are sealed books after the training 
period. The necessity, tlierefore, of a collection of up-to-date 
methods of Policing and rules of conduct of the Policeman in his 
public life is felt all the more keenly as time goes on adding rules 
upon rules and orders upon orders. 
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Here is Mr. S. K. Ghosh’s valuable book Lawbreakers & 
Keepers of Peace m this line which is bound to fulfil this serious 
want of the practical and earnest Policeman. It is welcome not 
only for its wealth of material under the various branches of 
Police work and conduct but also for its masterly delineation of 
each sub-head with definite instructions and advice in a most mattcr- 
of-fact and businesslike manner. Mr. Ghosh has brought out, 
sifted and separated the Policeman’s peculiar interrelationship and 
responsibility with regard to the public in general, the press, the 
magistracy as well as the political parties that be and his observa¬ 
tions and advice under heads ‘Ideal Police’ and then The Use of 
Discretion’ are wonderfully apt and are sure to supply the much 
needed grounding for really good Police work. The chapters on 
the various important forms of crime while summarising the 
up-to-date methods and practice and procedure relating to 
each carry detailed instructions covering all contingencies and 
eventualities which are most valuable to say the least and are likely 
to supply ready-to-hand and in a nutshell, the aid and guidance 
for which the need has been long and keenly felt. 

Mr. Ghosh’s notes on rioting and the special precautions and 
measures for controlling crowds and unruly mobs as well as on 
‘Traffic Accidents’ will also supply a long-felt want in the depart¬ 
ment and all will surely appreciate his practical interpretation of 
the preventive laws. I also hope that all will also appreciate his 
chapter on the ‘Policeman on the Beat’ for this is the future Police 
institution of India. It is the British Policeman on the Beat—the 
Bobby of England—who has won for die British Police its 
outstanding good name and let us hope that in India the time is 
not tar when there may be sufficient Policemen to completely 
police the beats as in England, at the rate of so many houses 
per beat and per man as his individual charge and responsibility 
which will do justice not only to the society at large, to the Police 
who have to wage the eternal war against the lawbreakers while 
keeping the peace of the country but also to the State and its 
administration. Till such time, let Policemen train and conduct 
themselves on the lines indicated in these pages and build up a 


tradition of unfailing devotion to duty, unerring judgment and 
discretion in its due discharge in consonance with the needs of 
the hour and the laws and regulations that he in the direct and 
concentrated search-light focussed by the Lawbreakers & Keepers 
of Peace. 


B. C. Das, m.a., i.p., 

Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
Orissa 




PREFACE 


The policeman of today is required to maintain security of 
persons and property, safeguard the public welfare in numerous 
ways and to enforce Acts of Parliament, bye-laws and regulations. 
He must protect the public against physical dangers, rescue lives in 
peril from fire, drowning and other cases and render first-aid m 
persons injured. He must preserve order in the streets and public 
places. He must regulate traffic, one of the most re.sponsible and 
arduous duties that a policeman in uniform is called upon to 
perform. He is also required to report insanitary condition of the 
.streets, and premises tliereon ; defective street lighting, or any 
and every irregularity which may be a cause of danger and nuisance 
to the community. 

Admittedly, police duties have increased enormously within 
recent years, and are fast becoming more and more diversified. 
The policeman, whose only qualification is his brawn, is now little 
more than useless, for the active and efficient exercise of police 
functions now require an intellectual outlook and a general grasp 
of manifold and multitudinous regulations which, but a few years 
ago, would have been found in only a small section of the total 
force. The force of today requires men not so much of brawn, 
as brain and brawn combined, and a successful police career will 
entail the stringent application of abilities and qualifications little, 
if any, short of those called for in many of the Itigher professions. 

It is, therefore, of great importance that the policeman should 
be a man of high principle and clear personality. He will be called 
upon to make decisions and take action on occasion at very short 
notice, and his actions may require a good deal of courage, not 
only of the physical sort, but courage to take upon himself the 
responsibility for action that may afterwards be called in quesuon. 
The officer-in-charge of a body of policemen may find himself 
faced by an unruly, and violent mob, and the action he takes or 
fails to take, may result either in the restoration and preservation 
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of law and order, or is an added danger to the peace and safety of 
the public. If a policeman is ignorant of law and procedure, 
or is physically unfit to act in the twinkling of an eye, perhaps, 
in the midst of hurly-burly, violence and riot, he is likely to lay 
himself open to punishment, which may cost him his life. 

Every policeman, therefore, must have an active interest in 
his work. Rapid changes are taking place in the world, and the 
policeman, who does not interest in the developments of his 
profession, will soon find himself left high and dry to suffer a failure 
so far as the efficient performance of police work is concerned. 
Uniform does not make a policeman, and unless he has had a 
thorough knowledge of his duties and responsibilities he will be 
a nuisance to his government and a danger to the public. 

In the race between lawbreakers and keepers of peace, as in 
every other race, he who stands still falls back. Until the dawn 
of that Utopian era visualised by certain branches of medical 
science, when, by gland extraction or grafting, by compulsory 
sterilization of the unfit, or by selective breeding, criminal 
tendencies will be eradicated from mankind, the police will be called 
upon to wage their ceaseless war upon lawbreakers. 

In the following pages, I have attempted to compile a book 
for the use of police officers in order to help them in their 
day-to-day work in dealing with lawbreakers. It has no pretensions 
to originality and owes its existence to the knowledge I acquired 
by the study of a number of useful books, which I had occasion 
to consult and then to apply it into practice. I express my gratitude 
to the authors and publishers for the invaluable assistance I have 
derived from them, and I must acknowledge that without them 
this book would not have been half as useful. I am especially 
grateful to Mr. Philip Allen, Publisher of the Police Journal, for 
permission to make use of a large number of passages from articles 
which have appeared from time to time in that paper, particularly 
articles on 'Detection of Burglary in India* by Mr. R. N. 
Marsh-Smith; The Co-operation between the Police and the Public 
in the Detection and Prosecution of Crime* by Mr. John Peak; 
The Press and the Police* by Lt.-CoL J. F. C. Carter; 'Human 
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Element in Traffic Control’ by Police Constable David Mitchel- 
Smith; ‘Colonial Police and Riots’ by Mr. H. Conway. 

I tender my grateful acknowledgement to Dr. Devendra 
Prasad Das, b.sc., m.b., d.t.m., Civil Surgeon, Orissa, for his chapter 
on “Wounds” and to Sri Burla Jagannadha Rao, b.a., b.l.. Advocate, 
Bcrhampur, for his much valuable assistance and suggestions on 
the chapter on “Prosecution of Cases”. I am also much grateful 
to Mr. J. E. Pearman, c.i.e., o.b.e., i.p., late Inspector-General of 
Police, Orissa, who very kindly went through my chapter on 
“Police in Riots” and gave valuable suggestions which have been 
incorporated, and also for his note on “Use of Police man-power 
in Riots” which has been included in order to make the chapter 
comprehensive. I owe my deep sense of gratitude to Mr. C. M. 
Wright-Neville, c.i.e., i.p., Inspector-General of Police, Orissa, and 
Mr. B. C. Das, m.a., i.p.. Deputy In.spector-General of Police, Orissa, 
for their valuable suggestions in the compilation of this work. 

I desire to acknowledge my great indebtedness to Hon'ble Shri 
Harekrushna Mahtab, the Chief Minister, Orissa, for kindly and 
readily agreeing to write the Foreword to this humble work. 

I should be ungrateful to my Stenographer Shri A. V. 
Seetharama Sastry and S. I., Shri Sashi Bhushan Mohanty, if I 
do not thank them for their hard labour in the preparation of 
this work. 


1950. 


Author. 
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Chapter I 


LEADERSHIP 

There arc no bad soldiers, only bad officers”—this convictiorr 
guided Napoleon in all his military campaigns. The efficiency 
of the undertaking, civil, military or commercial, is to a very great 
extent affected by the morale of its members. An efficient Police 
service, therefore, postulates the maintenance of good morale in its 
members. But unfortunately the problem of the attainment of 
good morale in a police organization presents difficulties by reason 
of its very nature. Periods of loneliness, monotony of duties, evil 
consequences of irregular and often insufficient meals, all cast 
undesirable influence on the policeman when he approaches his 
day to day task. 

Good morale is difficult to maintain in a unit without a high 
degree of discipline, both individual and corporate, and a sense 
of discipline can only be infused by one who has marked 
capabilities as a leader. His character and ability will determine 
the morale of the force. But there is growing realization that 
most of our difficulties are rooted in a wide-spread decline of 
morale. Bribery, corruption, nepotism, indiscipline, and lack of 
respect for the constituted authority are all symptoms of a 
degenerating community and country. The task is all the more 
difficult when the community or country shows these symptoms 
of decline. 

What does leadership imply? The first quality in a leader 
IS that he must be a man of upright morals. He must not 
succumb to any temptation in any circumstances and should 
necessarily have a high standard of discipline and esprit de corps. 
He must be prepared to uphold consistent with discipline the 
actions and decisions of his followers, but, at the same time, deal 
ruthlessly and effectively with those who seek to undermine his 
authority. Lawbreakers always aim at undermining and thus 
destroying the morale of the Keepers of the Peace and to achieve 
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their object they employ every trick, no matter how mean and 
foul they are. The leader is responsible for the training and 
welding of his team ; he is responsible, at all times, for its well¬ 
being, sometimes for the life of every member of the team. 

The second quality in a leader is resolution which means the 
determination to carry on and complete the task even in the teeth 
of opposition. This is the spirit that never admits defeat nor 
spares any effort to achieve the object. 

The leader must be capable of taking initiative. Ihe quality 
enables a man to deal with any situation on his own responsibility 
without having to wait for directions or orders. There must be no 
attempt to evade what may be difficult or embarrassing, no 
shirking of responsibility, no “passing the buck'’. Leadership 
calls forth the best abilities of a man. 

Clarity of expression, in the spoken or the written word, is 
the next important factor in leadership. The best of intentions 
are wasted if they are misunderstood. Instructions lacking in 
clarity and precision cause confusion and mistakes. 

The leader must have zeal and ability to inspire confidence. 
This in itself presupposes personal power and ability. Ability 
engenders self-confidence which can be transmitted to the mem¬ 
bers. Enthusiasm is catching and the leader must throw himself 
heart and soul into his task, and to know how to develop the state 
of mind of those who follow him so that they too are inspired to 
take a pride in their profession and their current task. The leader 
must prepare himself to delegate responsibility in the same spirit 
in which he himself accepted it. He must be morally incorruptible 
and scrupulously fair in his dealings with his subordinates. 

Cheerfulness is the next quality, which vshould adorn a leader 
to advantage. Combining a sustaining but not too exuberant a 
sense of humour, so far as that may be impersonal, with the readi¬ 
ness to give persons and situations all reasonable “benefit of 
doubt”, is the manifestation of optimism of outlook towards life 
and human nature. 

Courtesy and civility are virtues which facilitate discharge of 
duties smoothly particularly in these times. ICmeans show of 
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ordinary elementary good manners and restraint from provo¬ 
cation. A policeman is required to be “sober, honest, and of good 
temper'’. 

1 horoughness, which involves attention to details in all work, 
however trifling it may be, and also detail in the care of his 
subordinates, should characterise all his orders and actions. 

Last, but certainly not the least, comes LoyaltyLoyalty to 
the Government, the country and the Force. Loyalty to duty, 
which often means facing an unpleasant situation, comes within 
the scope too. Lastly loyalty to the subordinates, sharing their 
hardships and dangers and putting their interests in the forefront. 
A true leader is loyal to his subordinates as well as to his superiors 
and such a man inevitably gains the love and confidence of both. 

It will be readily admitted that the right type of leadership 
plays a vital part in fostering and sustaining morale which is pro¬ 
bably the most important factor in ensuring our progress and well¬ 
being. The problem of developing effective leadership becomes, 
therefore, a matter of prime importance. Leadership is not an 
inheritance ; it is a culture for development depending on the 
opportunities available. 
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IDEAL POLICE 

Tli(^y are smart in their general appearance and bearing, 
courteous, pleasant and heljDful to the public, calm and discreet 
in their language and demeanour, both on and off duty. 

They regard popular feelings and are never rude and harsh 
to the public even when provoked. 

They maintain exemplary character and do not fall victims 
to temptations. Corruption is bad anywhere, but it is doubly 
culpable when corruption is found among those whose duties are 
to uphold law and order. 

They feel that they are guardians of law and order. They 
forego sleep and rest so that others might sleep in peace and that 
others might rest. 

They make no distinction between caste, creed and commu¬ 
nity for the purpose of enforcing law and order. 

They have a feeling of esprit de corps and they realise that 
any discreditable action on the part of a member of the force will 
affect the reputation of the whole police service. 

Apart from the police work, they stand shoulder to shoulder 
with their colleagues in games, meetings, discussions and closely 
co-operate among themselves in their more serious business of 
police work, and thus contribute, perhaps unconsciously, towards 
a comradeship of a United Front. 

They have a broader outlook. They have not only a thorough 
grasp over the crime, criminals, communications, places of 
importance and interest, the characteristics of the local inhabi¬ 
tants, different problems that arise from time to time in their 
jurisdictions, but also have a thorough knowledge of all that 
are going around them. They acquire this Lrowledge by 
personal contacts with their colleagues and by reading 
newspapers. 

They possess a good deal of courage not only of the physical 
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sort, but courage to make decisions and take action on occasions 
at a very short notice. 

riieir activities are such that the ordinary citizen feels that 
his life and property arc secure. No time is lost in recording any 
information or visiting the scene of occurrence or giving assistance 
TO the public. 

They take personal interest in talking to the public on various 
matters concerning their welfare. 

They are loyal to the Government. 

They take an intelligent and honest interest in their job and 
enter the service in not mere bargaining spirit. They work long 
hours without any recompense beyond their ordinary wages, but 
nevertheless get their greatest reward in the achievement of work 
well done. 

They take keen interest to educate their subordinates as tfiey 
would have done in the case of their children. 

Remember that the only criterion by which the police officers 
will be judged is: — 

Are the laws enforced? 

Is crime repressed? 

Are criminals apprehended and promptly brought to trial? 

Are the Police a deterrent to the vicious elements? 

Does vice flourish or otherwise? 

Are life, limb arid property safe? 

Are the citizens free from annoyance on the streets by ruffians 
and disorderly men? 

Are the public getting benefit of a good police force? 

Is the town orderly and law-abiding? 

OR 

Is vice brazenly asserting itself without fear of punishment 
and in collusion witli the Police? 

Rernember that the police officer who permits crime and vice 
to flourish when he has the power and means to suppress it, he 
ought not to be fined only a day^s or month’s pay,—he ought to be 
summarily dismissed. 
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It shall be the duty of every police officer to sec that the police 
force and its powers are not made the foot-ball of personal and 
political interests; honest officers driven to exile and dishonest 
ones elevated into the position of trust and responsibility; crooks 
resurrected from oblivion and placed in the front ranks, faithful 
officers disdainfully sw^ept aside for incompetent time-servers; 
merit discounted and punished and incornpetency promoted. 

Many police officers forget that they must have the confidence, 
respect and to some extent at least, the good will of the officers 
and men under them if they arc to get the best results. The 
time has come now when, if an officer is arbitrary, unjust and 
given to bullying, the officers and men under him will give him 
just a pound of flesh so far he can take it and absolutely nothing 
more. The police ofiicer who is hated and despised will not win 
many battles and it would be practicaly impossible for him to run 
his administration smoothly and efficiently. On the other hand, 
an able and masterful police officer will be forgiven much even of 
harshness or severity provided the officer understands and appre¬ 
ciates the difficulties of his subordinates. An officer, who does not 
look to the welfare of his subordinates and indulges in profanity 
in dealing witli his men, or is offensive and discourteous to them 
in manners and language, ^nd is communal in his dealings, has 
no place in our free country. Let us all build up a Police Force 
which will be the best that the world has ever known. 
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POLICEMAN ON THE BEAT 

While the Polic:e force to be at its best must always maintain 
more or less the essential features of a military establishment, the 
individual policeman on his beat is at once a soldier, watchman, 
detective, lawyer, judge, public censor of morals and general 
regulator of human conduct, from spitting on the sidewalk 
to committing homicide, from giving the people free use of the 
public streets to the capture of criminals that come within the 
scope of his duties. 

llie policeman on the beat represents the law and order. He 
must be well dressed and equipped as his outward appearance will 
draw the attention of the public first. He should move up and down 
the beat always alert with smartness and must know his duties and 
responsibilities. It is therefore essential that the policeman on 
beat duty should first and foremost realise his great revSponsibility. 

Each policeman on beat duty must be well conversant with 
his powers and duties as he has to decide himself and act on his 
own resourcefulness, initiative, and responsibility. It is not pos¬ 
sible to describe the various situations that may confront him but 
he must be prepared to face and solve the situations depending 
on his experience and on the training he has acquired. 

Prevention and detection of crime and maintenance of law 
and order are his main responsibility. He must help those who 
need his help. The public may ask for certain information from 
him on various matters, and he must be prepared to furnish the 
information. He cannot supply information to the public unless 
he has a thorough knowledge of the locality, its inhabitants, 
houses, roads, lanes, etc. He should know the location of tele¬ 
phones, both public and private; he should know the location 
of hospitals, fire brigade stations, fire alarm posts, ambulance, and 
sources of water supply; he should know where doctors and nurses 
reside. It is just possible that he may have to direct tourists and 
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travellers on their way ; and for this it is all the more necessary 
that he should have a geographical knowledge of the country. To 
sum up, he must have a thorough knowledge of the locality where 
he may have been working because without local knowledge he 
will be merely a stranger to the locality groping in the dark without 
confidence. It is essential that he should reply to every inquiry 
with civility. 

The policeman is responsible for protecting the property on 
his beat. While moving up and down his beat he must be vigilant 
and observant too. He should inform the occupants if he finds 
that doors and windows within his jurisdiction are insecure and are 
liable to be broken into. If a crime against property is reported, 
he should record it on the spot. He should be specially careful 
to collect facts as accurately as possible. Whilst on duty he may 
find suspicious looking strangers or beggars. He should interro¬ 
gate them and if he has any reason to suspect their movements 
he must not hesitate to take them into custody. The law empowers 
him to arrest persons loitering in suspicious circumstances. He 
should pay special attention to the locked up premises as they 
are likely to be broken into easily taking advantage of the tempo¬ 
rary absence of the occupants. 

He must visit the localities where prostitutes and women 
known to be bad characters reside as here most of the crimes are 
committed, stolen property hidden, disposed of, and criminals take 
shelter. 

He must see that the highway and its path ways are not 
blocked or obstructed either by persons or things. H^ may notice 
hawkers and pedestrians obstructing the road and preventing flow 
of traffic. They should be moved away or prosecuted, if necessary. 
There may be instances in which interference with traffic may be 
caused by damaged vehicles or vehicles temporarily out of order 
and in all such cases he must arrange to remove them from the 
highway as quickly as possible. He will be perfectly justified to 
stop traffic for allowing women and children to cross streets in 
safety. There may be occasions in which people may collect and 
obstruct the traffic. They should be asked to move on as a high- 
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way is not a meeting place. Parking regulations should be en¬ 
forced. He may find tumultuous crowd near places of entertain¬ 
ments cinema houses, liquor shops, etc. He must visit these 
places and warn the offenders. If he finds the crowd collecting 
on the highway, he must ascertain the reason and disperse them 
peacefully. The law empowers him to prosecute those persons 
who are found causing obstructions to the highways but it does not 
necessarily mean that prosecution should be launched in each and 
every case. If he finds an assault or fighting in a public place, he 
must intervene and stop it. If the offenders continue to fight, they 
may be arrested and marched to the nearest police-station ; but it 
should always he remembered that it is usually discreet to allow 
petty and minor incidents to take their own course and to leave 
them to persons concerned to take any proceedings they like. If 
any person or persons are found committing obscene or indecent 
acts, he should stop them. If the acts arc done' deliberately, the 
offender can be arrested and taken to the police-station. 

He may come across a drunken person. If the drunken man 
is found in a public place or highway and is unable to take care 
of liimself, he commits an offence. While it will be in order to 
prosecute him, it is necessary that the policeman on the beat 
should take charge of him for his safety. If the man is found to 
be ill, the policeman should also take charge of him and send him 
to the nearest hospital for treatment. 

He may come across lost property and lost or abandoned 
children. If lost property are made over to him by the finder, he 
should give him a receipt and take them to the police-station 
for further inquiry as to their ownership. If a lost or abandoned 
child comes to his notice, he should at once take him to the 
nearest police-station for further inquiry so that he can be made 
over to his relatives. 

Public health too demands policeman’s attention. Carcass or 
accumulated filth is a source of danger to public health. The 
policeman should make inquiry about the same and note particu¬ 
lars for report to his immediate superior officer for bringing it to 
the notice of the sanitary authority. Outbreak of any epidemic 
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disease may be brought to the notice of the immediate superior 
officer for sending information to the authorities concerned. 

In case of fire breaking out in a locality, he should at once give 
the alarm and send for the fire brigade. His duty at a fire is to 
save life, protect property and to prevent disorderliness of the 
crowd which impedes the smooth fire fighting work. 

Animals too will come under his protection. He should take 
notice of cases of cruelty on animals and note in writing the 
condition of the animal and the particulars of the owner for action 
under the Cruelty to Animals Act. Stray cattle are responsible 
for many a accident and as such they demand special attention 
of the policeman. 

He should try his knowledge of First Aid. He must do all 
in his power to render all possible assistance in accidents. If an 
ambulance is required, he should procure it or make use of passing 
motor vehicles for sending the injured to the hospital for treatment. 

In all cases he must keep a record in writing and for this 
purpose a note-book and a pencil should always be with him. 
On his return from duty he should report in writing to his imme¬ 
diate superior officer all the occurrences or offences that might 
have come under his notice. 

He should remember that he is liable to inspection any time 
by one or more of his superior officers. He should, therefore, give 
verbally a complete and faithful picture of happenings on his beat 
followed up by written reports. 

Whatever he does, he should do firmly and decisively in as 
pleasant a manner as possible. He should perform his duty in an 
elegant and graceful manner in order to enlist public confidence. 

Let every one of us remember that it is the beat organization 
which establishes a frontline contact between the Police and all 
classes of the community by bringing the individual policeman 
into close and friendly relations with the public at every turn of 
his patrol. This affords many opportunities for the display of 
courteous and helpful attitude which will in the long run foster 
public confidence and win public co-operation. It is only then that 
the public will welcome the appearance of the beat officer. 


Chapter IV 


POLICE AND THE PUBLIC 

In the primitive stages of society people had no sense of law 
and order and might proved the right. A man could kill his 
neighbour on the slightest provocation and acted as his own judge 
and jury. When society developed, the necessity of law and order 
for common safety and peace was keenly felt. Now, in the modern 
world, we can boast of a science that ensures safety for the honest 
citizen and penalty for the avaricious. This new science 
policology as it is called—^is meant for the prevention and deteC'- 
tion of crime and the enforcement of law and above all the pre¬ 
servation of peace. Any system of Government to be worth the 
name must be popular. Popular Government does not, however, 
connote that efficiency be sacrificed at the altar of public opinion, 
nor does it mean that the ideals of good Government be lowered 
down to appease popular sentiment. It implies that no good Gov¬ 
ernment can afford to alienate the sympathy and good will of the 
public. Though a delicate instrument, the public opinion often 
becomes a deadly weapon. Every possible care and caution be 
therefore exercised to handle this double-edged instrument. 

The natural tendency of the people of foreign countries has 
been to lean to the side of the police, because they believe in the 
principles of good Government based on law and order. We are 
unfortunate here in this respect. In our country the normal 
tendency of the public is to look upon the police with fear and 
suspicion. This attitude should undergo a change in order that 
Government should be a Government of law and order. The 
word '‘crime’' has a special significance for the police. It has 
reference to those acts involving serious violations of law for which 
an accused person has a right to trial, and which can be referred 
to as thefts and other indictable misdemeanours. But, to the 
professional mind there is a wide difference between the acts consti¬ 
tuting crime, and the multitude of the minor offences such as 
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street nuisance, motor car offence and the like. The vast majority 
of the members of public, however, think that this word stands 
for acts which amount to revolt against law, the assumption of a 
wrong^loer of the power to take, or obtain the property of others, 
or inflict harm upon the fellow beings twen to tite extent of death. 

It should always be borne in mind that the standard of a 
nation is judged by the conduct of its inhabitants in matters affect¬ 
ing the safety of persons living or travelling within its borders, and 
the preservation of their rights and their property. In other 
words, the welfare of the community should be considered as the 
prime object of citizenship. It is therefore primarily necessary 
that there should be a close co-operation between the police and 
the public in prevention and detection, and prosecution of crime. 
The nature of such co-operation in our country cannot be called 
wholly satisfactory and needs much improvement to reach the 
ideal state. Many contribute to this unhappy situation. 

To-day, how'ever, we have to face the unpleasant fact that 
large numbers of intelligent, normal citizens are not disposed 
automatically to support the police and the possibilities of friction 
are, therefore, infinitely greater. That may seem an alarming 
statement; but its truth is obvious when consideration is given to 
some of the social problems which confront us to-day. The most 
serious of them is, of course, the nation-wide decline in moral 
values which has so undermined the public conscience that anti¬ 
social offences no longer carry any social stigma. Black-market 
dealings are not considered as contemptible violation of the law, 
ut are considered as some of the business dealings. The younger 
children hear family conversations regarding the acquisition of 
goods “off the ration”. Rationing of clothes, food, building 
materials etc., have provoked widespread resentment against what 
IS regarded by many people not as legitimate law. The unfortu¬ 
nate result is that large numbers of the people have no scruples 
about breaking the law because they are convinced that it is 
unjust. From the police point of view the most disturbing feature 
of this hardening of public opinion against the law is tliat it brings 
into disrepute those who have the duty of enforcing it. 
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Another feature which threatens public confidence in the 
police is the increasing tendency to confuse law enforcement with 
political issues. Police action in preventing disorders at public 
meetings and in processions is criticised as the evils of “indepen¬ 
dence”. They indicate how police motives can be misinterpreted 
and the totally false impression of the police can be conveyed to 
the public. 

The most serious obstacle to co-operation between the police 
and the public to-day is juvenile delinquency. It is generally 
found that the parents themselves are not carrying out their obli¬ 
gations towards their children. Discipline is lacking in the home. 
Parents decline to co-operate with the police, and even encourage 
their children to lie and scheme. There has been a very small 
number of parents who have been sensible enough to realise the 
danger to future of tlieir children and the society and ask for 
police assistance. 

Attempts should be made to impress upon the law-abiding 
citizens tlie need for rendering co-operation to the police and it 
is but natural for the Government to depend on this enlightened 
section to bring a change in the present outlook to effect some 
real improvement in this direction. The citizens should realise 
that lack of co-operation on their part in the suppression of 
criminal acts indirectly means their condonation and encourage¬ 
ment. The benefits which the public enjoy as a result of devotion 
to duty on the part of the police can never be properly measured 
if only for the reason that the primary function of the police is to 
prevent crime and no one can tell how many or what crimes have 
been prevented or nipped in the bud by police vigilance. 

The public unfortunately do not sufficiently realise their own 
responsibility for the safeguarding of life and property. It de¬ 
volves upon the public the necessity to protect themselves rather 
than to leave the responsibility altogether to some one else. Such 
an attitude will be suicidal to the very foundation of our society. 

Lack of co-operation and misunderstanding of police functions 
is already costing the country an incalculable amount in various 
ways, and it is time that public should come forward in recognis- 
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ing the responsibility of the police and supporting thfem in cnforc- 
ing the Jaw. 

It has been assumed by some section of the public that the 
police are not up to pre-war levels of honesty, to say nothing of 
loyalty and devotion to duty. Such an inference is all the more 
reasonable because it is known that the pay of the police is poor 
by comparison with other occupations and that many of them 
are finding it difficult to maintain a decent standard of life on their 
present earnings. The fact is that inspite of all their domestic 
anxieties and lower scales of pay, the police force is discharging 
Its job with the spirit of loyalty and service. 

To this nation of ours, as independent, high-spirited and free¬ 
dom loving a people as in other nations of the world, the constable 
of to-day begins to present a great contrast to his brother who, 
tw^ years ago, served an alien Government. The constable then 
did not care for popular fec:lings. A person within the bounds 
of law and order had neither any dealings nor relations with the 
police We see quite a different picture now. Independence has 
brought a new stratum of the public which is frequently in close 
relations with the police. The scope of contact in consequence is 
increasing daily. The police have now assumed a new role of disci¬ 
plining the general public in traffic safety and many other safety 
measures. Majority of men in the police force are aware that even 
m t e face of attempts to develop a strong prejudice against them 
they are required to discharge their duty with every possible moder¬ 
ation and forbearance. They have been warned to show the most 
perfect civility at all times. “Mcxleration in warfare is imbecility” 
said Lord Fisher. Moderation in polite work is the sine qua non 
of administration policy. Drastic severity is always reserved for 
the public enemy. All other technical offenders are entitled to be 
handled with softness. 

Every policeman should remember that the power of the 
police depends on public respect and approval. The police pro¬ 
blem to-day is how to inspire the public with better understandinir 
and appreciation of police values. The police can gain the con 
dence of the citizens if they serve them in many-ways calculated 
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to promote their welfare, spiritual and material. In United 
Kingdom the police have handled this problem extremely well, of 
course with the co-operation of the public, and as a result the 
police there are held in high esteem. At places policemen have 
gone to the extent of organizing Boys’ Club in an attempt to solve 
the problem of preventing mischief among the young people. 
If the policeman happened to be a sportsman, he will have very 
little trouble with boys from his official point of view. In order to 
enlist public co-operation in crime prevention, Crime Prevention 
exhibitions have been staged in almost all the big cities of the 
United Kingdom and while going through an article on the subject 
in one of the recognised organs of the British police I noticed 
that recommendations have been made to stage such exhibitions 
as frequently as possible. A Crime Prevention officer is needed in 
each force whose duty it would be to bring the responsibility of 
maintaining law and order home to the public. If such an officer 
is appointed, he can easily visit Colleges and Schools and address 
boys on subjects where police expect co-operation from them in all 
possible ways. Alternatively, the senior police officer can take up 
this work. Some amount of publicity is also necessary through 
the Press and Radio talks to strengthen the bonds of the public 
relations with the police and to counteract malicious propaganda 
either by the public against the police or vice versa. 


Chapter V 


POLICE AND THE PRESS 

Police news is a steady article every day in the year on the 
menu of the average citizen. He wants it and he must have it. 
He comes in closer contact with the police in all relations as an 
individual and as a citizen, than with any other institution, and 
very naturally he w'ants to know about them. On the whole, I had 
no fault to find with these young men who represent newspapers. 
If there was any fault it was with the newspaper itself and with 
those who directed the policy. The powerful factor in the 
management of police is the newspapers, specially the leading ones 
No newspaper could render a greater service to the people than 
hy sending a man of high grade every day to police headquarters, 
an able and intelligent gentleman, impartial and unrestricted in 
the liberty given to him to tell the truth as he saw it. Whatever 
the policy or history of his newspaper, he should be allowed to 
state the facts correctly and fearlessly, and give the public infor¬ 
mation to which it is entitled. Such a man would at once get the 
respect and confidence of honest police officers, and his criticisms 
would be received as worthy of consideration and not in an un¬ 
friendly spirit. At the very start, the measure of the Police 
Superintendent is taken by the press, and will continue to be more 
or less a lasting impression. His mode, therefore, of meeting 
these repre.sentatives at the first is of vast importance and will 
make for his success or failure. 

It is rather unfortunate that the large majority of the police 
look upon the press as unfriendly and if the Police Superintendent 
creates the impression that he is in the hands of a newspaper 
cabinet, he is in great danger of losing the support and sympathy 
of the police force. They know that, at times, it will be his duty 
to stand up for the force individually and collectively, sometimes 
against the entire newspaper press. If a policeman is unjustly 
accused, and if the Police Superintendent kmsws him to be an 
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honest and able man, he must be prepared to shield and protect 
him with all the powers of his office and personality if necessary 
against every newspaper of the State. He must never sacrifice 
the interests of the police collectively or individually for his 
personal advantage. If he does, he commands a distrustful if 
not a mutinous force. No Police Superintendent, under such 
circumstances, can expect loyal and earnest support from the 
officers and men of the police. The representatives of the press 
should be told: “As policemen we will have no favourites. All will 
be treated alike.” Once let one newspaper suspect that the Police 
Superintendent or those under him are distributing inside infor¬ 
mation to another newspaper, then the end is not far ofl‘. Indeed, 
this is as it should be. 

The newspaper press is entitled to all die legitimate news of 
the police ; it has a right, under reasonable restrictions, to have 
*iccess to the Police Superintendent and to propound such inquiries 
as are reasonable and fair and are not impertinent, and are not 
calculated to interfere with the police in suppressing crime or in 
pursuing criminals. 

The public press, if handled properly, can effect much good 
in encouraging co-operation between the police and the public. 
It is admitted that newspapers are organs of public opinion. With 
public opinion to your aid, you can make much headway in due 
discharge of your duties, but without it, you would be working 
with a handicap. Much depends upon the tone of the criticism 
that the press adopts. Thus, in the matter of crime, while it is 
the function of the press to inform the public of outstanding events 
and occurrences, yet this could be done without in any way making 
crime attractive or the criminal a character worthy of imitation. 
It is well to note that the present low standard of certain newspapers 
is due to the fact that they take recourse to exaggeration and dis¬ 
tortion of facts in an effort to capture the interest of their readers. 
It is in cases of this kind that hostility arises between the police 
and the press. ^ 

Anoier grievance which the police have against the press is 
that certain members of the public give their information on crime 
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matters to the press instead of to the police. Although police are 
the proper person to investigate into tliese matters, but unfor¬ 
tunately, the press ignore the police completely and not only 
investigate into them but also publish the results of investigations 
to cater for the public appetite for sensational matter. This shows 
lack of confidence on their own police and such an impression is 
unjustified. It is also noticed that whenever a police officer has 
committed a bonafide mistake in enforcing the law, certain sections 
of the press not only criticise the individual failure but proceed to 
an attack on the whole police force. It should be remembered 
that criticism of police methods may have a far-reaching effect. 
The press can guide public opinion. To cause the public to lose 
confidence in their police, and to cause police to lose confidence 
in themselves with a resultant weakening of law and order, is too 
high a price to pay for an unmeasured criticism ; and a moment's 
thought will show that such criticism may have a disastrous effect. 
The police resent destructive criticism, because they are as zealous 
of their duty to the public as is the press. No senior police officer 
will hesitate to co-operate with the press in exposing for the inter¬ 
ests of the public a service delinquency. 

In a police force like ours the contact with the local press 
should be maintained by the Police Superintendent personally. If 
the police and the press are in sympathy with each other, especially 
on many points in which the police service is misunderstood, the 
public will be better served. There should be no tendency to pass 
the press representatives from one officer to another for the purpose 
of evading responsibility. 

In connection with crime the aid of press has to be sought 
judicially. Criminal investigation is not always best performed in 
a blaze of publicity and there are occasions when secrecy is to be 
maintained, but when secrecy is not necessary there seems to be no 
objection to pass on the information to the pressmen. A weekly 
or montlily conference with the pressmen will be invalu¬ 
able in creating a good atmosphere with the ultimate object 
of serving the public. Communications to the press should be 
made in the form of a written communique. It*will be admitted 
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that, consciously or unconsciously, reporters often distort verbal 
statement made to them. Apart from protecting the officer giving 
the information, a written communique ensures that all newspapers 
are treated impartially. It is almost certain that if the press is 
treated as a close ally, public interests will be served. 

The police force is a body of men subject to discipline, and 
slackness and disobedience to orders are promptly dealt with. In 
the press likewise the subordinates of newspapers presumably have 
explicit orders. It remains for die heads of both organizations to 
see that there are respective orders for mutual co-operation and 
assistance and they are properly carried into effect. 

It may be added that, if a newspaper is grossly unfair and 
persistently misrepresents facts, and its representative, in addition, 
is untruthful, just quietly declare it out of the game. In any event 
it is better to laugh at a liar than to argue with him. Lies travel 
faster than truth but they do not live as long. 

In United Kingdom and America, newspaper publicity has 
been used systematically in the prevention and detection of crime. 
Public are informed through the newspapers the elementary pre¬ 
cautions that they are required to take in protecting their property. 
If a particular form of swindling comes to notice, it is at once 
published to prevent a series of people from being victimised. The 
photographs of wanted men are also published appealing people 
to help in their apprehension. Publicity is also given through the 
press for enforcement of some law or regulation which either is 
unknown to the general public or has not been strictly observed in 
the past. 



Chapter VI 


POLICE AND POLITICS 

The duties of a policeman vary from country to country. The 
composition of tlie population of a country, the temperament of 
its peoples, and their social customs, its stage of economic and 
political development and the nature of its laws condition to a 
very great extent the conduct of its Police Force. Nevertheless its 
main purpose in all countries is to protect the innocent from the 
depredation of the criminal. This it tries to ensure by enforcing 
firstly a system of watch and ward to prevent crime and secondly 
by hounding out the criminal after the act has been committed 
and bringing him before a Court of Justice for punishment accord¬ 
ing to law. 

The police have thus a very grave responsibility demanding of 
them the highest standards of conduct, particularly those of 
honesty, impartiality and integrity. As the police have to protect 
all innocent people and deal with all sections of the people justly 
and fairly, they cannot allow themselves to be led away by their 
personal likes or dislikes or by their beliefs, whether political, reli¬ 
gious or economic. The law must be meted out in the same 
measure to the rich and the poor, the influential and the man in 
the street. This impartiality with regard to persons has to be 
maintained in politics also, particularly in Asian countries where 
strong nationalism so very much bound up with politics has taken 
a primary position in the life of the nations. The policeman, in 
his capacity of a citizen of the State, may hold whatever opinion 
he chooses but while he is on duty his political faith has to be 
shelved to the background and he has to grapple the problem as 
it presents to him free of political bias or prejudice. Politics has 
no place in the police force. The freedom of the country, the 
liberty of its people, the constitution and elementary human rights 
are trampled upon whenever the police align themselves with one 
party against another. Such countries become breeding grounds 
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for dictatorship followed by a reign of terror. It is not easy to 
steer clear of politics. It is difficult to maintain order without 
offending one party. It is more difficult to give protection to a 
party doing an unreasonable tiling but within the law. It becomes 
doubly difficult when a counter organisation starts operating in the 
same manner. The police may have to interfere with both sides 
and may be called upon to exhibit a supreme degree of impar¬ 
tiality, fairplay, tact and unruffled calmness—cjualities which 
should be synonymous with the police force of any progressive 
country. 

If politics touches the department, nothing but evil ensues. 
It paralyses the police arm for the enforcement of the law ; it puts 
merit to the rear, and incompetency and dishonesty to the front. 
If all the dishonest elements in the police force were to be rallied 
under one banner, either for favours or a share in the plunder, or 
should go unitedly in action on behalf of a candidate or party, they 
would become a most powerful factor in all elections and a positive 
menace to free Government. It is, therefore, absolutely essential 
to tlie public weal to honest government and fair elections to clean 
administration and an impartial enforcement of the laws, that the 
administration of the police should be absolutely and wholly non¬ 
political. The moment that the force understands that one transfer 
of an officer, for instance, has been made to please prominent politi¬ 
cians with a ‘puir and in the interest of a party, the whole police 
administration is discredited from one end of the force to the other. 

Political reasons should not be allowed to govern in the direc¬ 
tion and management of the force, especially in the matter of 
promotions, transfers, and assignments and the efficiency of the 
service being injured. It is pitiable to see policemen with honest 
intentions and impulses, dodging and shh'king duty and respon¬ 
sibility, complaining before every one that they think as a ‘pulP 
instead of walking out squarely and fairly in the middle of the 
road and executing the law without fear or favour. Until every 
officer has the courage and conviction to place the fearless enforce¬ 
ment of the law and the impartial administration of justice by the 
police department, above political ambition or advantage, and show 
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by his acts that he prefers to go down, even to demotion, fighting 
like a gallant soldier beside a faithful and honest police officer, 
rather than insure his safety or conserve his personal comfort by 
cowardly compromise or shameless desertion and until a failure to 
maintain this standard will arouse public opinion, insistent and 
irresistible, the era of good Government will yet be far remote. 

The reputation of our police for fairness and impartiality can 
only be established when the people of this country confidently 
expect the police to enforce the law without distinction of social or 
religious class or political party. In the August issue of ILLINOIS 
(U.S.A.) Police Journal, 1949, there is an article bearing the head¬ 
line ‘^State Police Freed From Politics^’. It proudly proclaims that 
the General Assembly of the State recently passed 2 Bills which 
will take the State Police out of politics. As a first step towards 
this goal the force of 500 officers will be re-organised so that it will 
be composed equally of Democrats and Republicans although no 
man will be retained or get a position solely because of political 
sponsorship. After January 1950, the force, from top to bottom, 
will be completely out of politics and will be operating on a perma¬ 
nent merit basis.'’ The Governor of the State of Illinois said 
that this was one of the most important pieces of legislation he 
would be called upon to sign. It made possible the complete 
emancipation of the police force from the political domination and 
control of the past. To us in this country it comes with a shock 
of surprise to realise that in the liberty-loving U.S.A., the people 
are not served by a police force that is independent of political 
control or influence. 


Chapter VII 


POLICE AND MAGISTRACY 

The question of relationship between the magistracy and the 
policx* is one of the greatest importance. The success of criminal 
administration depends endrely on the good relationship between 
these two branches. By virtue of their position magistrates com¬ 
plete all work that the police begins with. Therefore they are 
equally responsible if a preventible abuse becomes a crying evil. 

I do not say that all magistrates are habitually antagonistic 
to the police ; but, on the other hand, it is no exaggeration to state 
that as a body their attitude seems to be at all times one of suspi¬ 
cion where the relations between them should, on the contrary, be 
founded on mutual respect. In practice, the attitude of the magis¬ 
trates varies with the individuals. 

The large majority of the members of the force, who have talked 
to me about magistrates trying cases witliout regard to testimony 
of the police, feel that the magistrates are unfriendly to them and 
that they do not treat them fairly in courts. They say that some 
of the magistrates are more anxious to find fault with the police 
witness than to examine the guilt of the accused. In many cases 
I am told that police evidence is not considered sufficient. 

There seems in some quarters a disposition to believe that the 
policeman has some ulterior motive when he pushes a case and 
that he is paid for it when he appears to falter in his evidence. 
They refuse to believe that a policeman can be thoroughly honest 
and active. If the subordinate police are to be helped to work 
honestly and justly with efficiency and zeal, they must be confi¬ 
dent that the magistrates will help in taking their fair share in 
completing their joint duty. An impartial and just magistrate will 
try his case on the assumption that the police have prima’^facie 
honestly done their best and have used clean methods. He will 
adopt an attitude of absolute neutrality of giving the prosecution 
as sympathetic a hearing as he docs the defence. 
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Magistrates are looked up to as the rescuers of the innocent 
from police oppression. This high conception of their office is 
justifiable where police oppression exists, and certainly should be 
maintained at all costs. Magistrates should he careful, however, 
that they do not err on the other side and should not hastily pro¬ 
tect the criminal to the danger of the public and to the detriment 
of the police. From the polic:e point of view a large number of 
accused persons are discharged who ought to be held, tried, con¬ 
victed and sent to jail. 1 think the main rea.son of difference 
between the magistrates and the police lies in this, that the police 
have a knowledge of the accused, his mode of living, habits, 
character, and life generally which enables them to reach conclu¬ 
sions with reference to his guilt, but which at the same time 
is not always susceptible of being reduced to absolute legal 
proof ; whereas the magistrates look at the case from a purely 
technical point of view. This difference is a very natural one, and 
allowance should be made for it by the magistrate. The police 
are naturally very sensitive about this matter. The public look 
to them for protection. The man who loses his property wants 
to know what the police are doing, why the person who took it is 
not convicted and sent to jail. It has almost become an axiom 
that, unless property be recovered and produced in court and 
identified in order to establish the guilt of tlie accused, no conviction 
can be expected. It renders the police problem here very hard, 
and will continue to be so until the magistracy changed their 
outlook. 

I told the police, and I insist upon it, as part of tlieir duty that 
they must pay no attention whatsoever to what happens in regard 
to the accused being discharged in court tmfairly and unjustly. 
They must go ahead and arrest the man over and over and over 
apm and unceasingly. In other words, the police must not be 
discouraged, but go right ahead, taking the reprimands and dis¬ 
charges as they come and as part of their day’s work. If they did 

otherwise it would be useless to try to check the tide of crime in 
the country. 

In England the greatest confidence and respect exist between 
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the police and the magistrates. The professional criminals do not 
stand any show in England. They go to jail at once and are kept 
there. 

The police will be found in their proper place only when the 
magistrate co-ordinates the efforts of both, works sympathetically 
with them in the recognised interests of justice, keeps them w^ell 
accpiainted with all he has done and all he intends to do, and in 
short, he has but one ambition to bring the work to a successful 
conclusion. To sum up, the relationship between magistracy and 
police must be one of true friendship and it will be useful to have 
periodical meetings of magistrates and police officers to achieve this 
end. 



Chapter VIII 


THE USE OF DISCRETION 

To exercise the discretion required of liim the police officer 
must rely on his common sense and his own personal experience. 
All officers are expected to exercise a judicious and sensible dis¬ 
cretion in all matters and avoid unnecessary harassment to the 
offenders. 


I. In Investigation 

All thana officers, drawing up the First Information Reports, 
shall use their discretion so as to be able to differentiate between 
cognizable and non-cognizable cases. In many cases the com¬ 
plainant or the informant twists his report in such a way that more 
often than not such reports are found to be non-cognizable. It 
will, therefore, be necessary for the investigating officer to question 
the complainants or informants very carefully before drawing up 
the First Information Report. This will save time, trouble and 
energy of the investigating officers. 

In regard to the investigation of cases, the officers must use 
their discretion also. The investigation of all cases detected shall 
be closed as soon as possible. In regard to the investigation of 
undetected cases, some Superintendents of Police want that the in¬ 
vestigation should be closed within ten days of the institution of 
the case. I am personally of opinion that the investigation of 
undetected cases may be divided into two categories, viz., {a) cases 
in which local and casual criminals are involved and (b) cases in 
which professional and dangerous criminals are involved. In re¬ 
gard to the former it may be possible to close the investigation 
within 10 days. But as regards the latter, such a step is not at all 
desirable because it will prevent the investigating officer from 
making thorough and sifting enquiries about the criminals. The 
moment the investigation is closed, the case is completely forgotten 
and no enquiries are made to detect the case. Qn the other hand, 
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it the investigation in such cases is kept open the investigating 
officer, the circle inspector and the Superintendent of Police can 
get opportunity to think over the cases, which may lead to detec¬ 
tion. The only point against this procedure is that many cases 
will remain pending, but how does it matter when our object is to 
get a clue in the case. The more time one gets the more he can 
think about the case. 


II. In Arrest 

In some cases it may be necessary for the investigating officei* 
to arrest the criminal immediately whilst in other cases such arrests 
may be harmful for the detection of the case. In cases where the 
law confers on the police officer tlie power to arrest without warrant 
for a specific offence, he may, and will, decide on the circumstances 
of the case where on seeing and interviewing the accused, he will 
apprehend him or not. 


III. In Bail 

As regards grant of bail to offenders a statutory application is 
imposed on the thana officers to exercise wise discretion in the 
matter. In bailable offences, bail can be claimed as a matter of 
right and the officer making the arrest is bound to grant bail in 
bailable cases and improper refusal will make the officer liable for 
wrongful confinement. But in all non-bailable offences the dis¬ 
cretion to release an individual on bail entirely rests with the 
officer-in-charge of the police-station or the magistrate and the 
offender cannot claim it as a matter of right. 

Some police officers are of opinion that once an accused has 
been arrested, the investigating officer should not grant him bail 
but forward him to the court. I agree that in all heinous cases 
bail should not be granted by the police. As regards petty cases 
I see no objection to the grant of bail by the police officers, since 
they are authorised by law. In such cases the thana officers must 
assume individual responsibilities for their acts. 

The amount of sureties demanded must not be excessive, but 
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should conform to the position in life occupied by the person 
arrested. 


IV. In Selection of Prosecution Witnesses 

Witnesses to be produced in court is another point where the 
police officers must use their discretion. One single point may be 
proved by several witnesses. It is not necessary that all of them 
should be produced in the court to give evidence. It is not the 
quantity but the quality of evidence that proves a fact. When 
selecting prosecution witnesses, the police officers must ensure that 
they are tlie least interested and arc reliable witnesses and who 
can in no circumstances be gained over. 

V. Discretion on the Beat 

The “fixed” routine and methodical patrol of the beat should 
be avoided in order to keep the element of surprise, which is very 
essential for the success of any patrol scheme. If policemen are 
allowed to use their discretion on the beat for the purpose of 
patrolling, it will give scope to men with initiative to work their 
beats with the degree of intelligence and diligence, which, more 
than any other preventive measures, serves to suppress crimes or 
thefts from the streets and public places, and to breakings into 
property. The use of discretion on the beat will enable intelligent 
policemen by personal initiative to deviate from the routine and 
give their concentrated attention to vulnerable portions of the beat 
as circumstances require. It is observed that most of our police¬ 
men do not possess the ability to exercise the discretion in working 
a beat which effective patrol demands. It may be asserted that 
lack of direction and education create the risk of inefficiency of 
patrol in the beat. In die course of their visits the supervising 
officers must satisfy themselves that this discretion is being intelli¬ 
gently exercised and otherwise submit recommendation for giving 
a refresher course to the policemen to enable them to exercise an 
intelligent discretion in beat patrol. 



Chapter IX 


B U R G I. A R Y 

Burglary, of all crimes, is probably tlic most common, and the 
least successfully detected. The conditions of our country are in 
favour of the burglar. Most of our houses are mud built and their 
walls are easy to cut through. The watch and ward is not very 
effective. The people keep their valuables in their houses locked 
in tin and steel trunks or wooden boxes instead of keeping them 
in banks. These circumstances are all favourable to the profes¬ 
sional burglars who are tempted especially when a night’s haul will 
bring in vseveral thousands of rupees and save them from under¬ 
taking honest work for several months to come. If any one of them 
be so unlucky as to be caught, the provisions of the law with its 
good intentions to save innocent men from unjust punishment are 
mostly in favour of the criminaL His receiver may be a local gold¬ 
smith or some unscrupulous landholder or money-lender who 
always engages the best legal brain to defend him. These condi¬ 
tions make the burglars pretty daring. 

This form of crime generally reaches its height during the hot 
weather t.e,, May—September. This is due to the fact that people 
sleep out of doors. Houses are left open, the hot interiors being 
deserted for the cooler air outside on the verandahs and 
courtyards. 

It is generally seen that the depredations of burglars are not 
confined to any particular police-station. They move on in regular 
gangs and operate in two or more police-stations. As each investi¬ 
gating officer remains busy in the problem for his own enquiry, he 
fails to compare his notes with his neighbours’ and consequently 
detection of the gang becomes an impossibility. It is for this 
reason that great stress has been laid on co-operation meetings 
where officers may compare notes for the apprehension of the gang 
responsible. 

The method the burglar adopts is largely dependent on his 
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Having once invented or learned a 
method he rarely heheves in a change. He is a specialist who 

always a sendh cutter and once a lock breaker always a lock 
aker, and so on. Similarly some groups of burglars prefer to 

^ L V. “ ^ removes old clothes. 

In Detection of Burglary in 

to the method and all cases of one class must be charted on the 
same chart. From the chart and the dates of occurrences annre 
ciations should be. made which .should lead to a correct itea^n 

and pointed out that m a given area cases of burglary, exhibiting 
a particular modus operandi, should be attributed Lly to th! 

urglars who used that modus opemndi. The modus operandi 
system was initiated by Major L. W. Atcheley, Chief Constable 

o^ the West Riding of Yorkshire. He classified the system into ten 
headings as indicated below;— ^ mio ten 

(1) aass or nature of property attacked i.e., dwelling 
house, lodging house, hotel, shop, etc. 

(2) Entry—the actual point of entry i.e., front window, back 
window or back door etc. 


(3) Means—nature of tools. 

(4) Object—account of property taken. 

(5) Time the actual time of commission. 

(6) Style-the alleged profession or calling adopted by a 
mminal at the time or prior to the commission of crime. 

“ay pose as a beggar, agent, etc. 

!ai J “fo™ation given by the criminal himself, 

o was committed with associates. 

( j Transport—use of bicycle, motor cars, etc. 

(10) Trade Mark—whether criminal committed any unusual 
act m connection with crime, e.g., poisoning a dog, 
changing his cloth, using disguise, feeing a cigaratte 
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There can be no doubt that the modus operandi system 
can be of the greatest value in dealing with the burglary problem. 
But the main proposition underlying the system is incorrect and, 
in practice, it requires considerable modification. It is necessary 
to supplement this proposition by another which is of more general 
application and less likely to lead to false deductions and that is 
die DEGREE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

I mention below some selected instances to prove that in every 
case the burglar, by his very acts, leaves behind him some traces 
of the “Degree of Knowledge’' which he possesses of the circum¬ 
stances of the victim. 

(f) A hole is made in an empty house on the outskirts of a 
village where there is nothing to steal. In a case like this it would 
be more appropriate to suspect some one who did not have the 
obvious knowledge of the interior of the house than to suspect 
a resident of the village, who would certainly know the contents 
of the house. 

(«) There are two adjoining houses of the same type, one 
occupied by a rich man and the other by a poor man. The hole 
is dug in the wall of the rich man’s house. This would raise a 
strong presumption that the man who dug the hole knew which 
was the rich man’s house. 

{iit) In another case, not only is the hole dug in the house of 
a money-lender, but it is dug in the very room where he keeps 
his valuables and the hole is made through that part of the wall 
which is narrowest. Here the investigating officer can presume 
that not only did the burglar know which was the house of the 
money-lender, but he also knew in which part of the house he 
kept the valuables, and, further still, he knew which part of the 
wall was easier to break through. 

(iv) In another case, in which not only is the hole dug in 
the rich man’s house in the room in which his property is kept, 
but valuables are dug up from a hole in the ground, and only that 
place in the floor is dug up where the valuables were. The burglar 
this time not only knew that this was the house of the rich man 
and that this was the room where he kept the property, but also 
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that there were valuables buried in this particular spot in the room. 
It will be useless in such a case to suspect anybody who was not 
in a 'position to acquire knowledge that the valuables were buried 
in this particular spot. We can deduce that tlie crime could only 
have been committed by some one who knew where the valuables 
were buried. It does not follow, however, that the man who 
actually had the knowledge of the presence of the valuables is 
the man who dug the hole or indeed took an active part 
in the crime, but it does follow that the man who dug 
the hole must have either possessed this knowledge liimself or 
have acquired it in some way. Our enquirv, therefore, need 
only be directed towards ascertaining which persons fit this 
description. 

In the town of Cuttack early in the morning, a shopkeeper 
reported that a hole had been made in his shop but nodiing had 
been stolen. The investigating officer visited the spot and dis¬ 
covered that diere had been really two burglaries, for the hole was 
in the wall that divided the shopkeeper’s from the next shop 
belonging to a jeweller, and that a hole had been made in the 
roof of the latter. In neither case anything had been stolen, but 
there was an attempt to break open an iron safe in the jeweller’s 
shop. This naturally pointed out to the possibility of the compli¬ 
city of the complainant or the inmates of his house. The reason 
why he was unsuccessful was that he did not probably know how 
to open the safe. The investigation of the cases was kept open 
and about a fortnight after it was found out that the shopkeeper 
who had reported the case to the police was in collusion with an 
expert burglar, who was a specialist in digging holes on walls. 
This case brings out clearly the fact that "Degree of Knowledge” 
gave the clue to the case. 

It will be interesting to illustrate how the system works over 
a series of cases. There was an outbreak of burglary in a police- 
station which was free from crime for some time. A burglary 
occurred on the night of 10th May, a hole being dug in the wall 
of ^ rich man’s house in the centre of village Salepur and valuables 
stolen from a wooden box which was placed there amongst several 
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others. The hole had been made in the wall at the place which 
was nearest to the place where the wooden box was kept. The 
burglar, therefore, knew not only that this was the house of a 
rich man, but also where the wall was to be dug and actually where 
the wooden box containing the valuables was kept. Investigation 
disclosed that the valuahk:s were brought to the rich man to be 
mortgaged by a person from the neighbouring village Padampur. 
When this man brought the valuables, another man named Puran- 
dar of Padampur village accompanied him and had actually 
witnessed the whole transaction. 

The next case occurred on the night of 11th May and was in 
a house on the outskirts of village Pubhans, about 5 miles off from 
Padampur village, lire complainant was a poor man and it was 
at first thought that some one had done it who knew nothing about 
the circumstances. Investigation disclosed that a few days before 
the burglary tlie complainant’s daughter had returned home with 
her valuables from her husband’s house but had actually left again 
on the same day. This meant that the burglary had been com¬ 
mitted for these valuables. It also meant that the burglar 
probably came from outside the village, because, if he would have 
been a resident of the village, he would have certainly known that 
the girl had left with her valuables. The complainant was by 
caste a Goala. Among his relatives was one Binayak of village 
Padampur who was an ex-convict and a bad character. Being a 
relative he was in a position to know of the girl’s coming. It was 
noticed that he lived in the same village as Purandar, who had 
knowledge in the first case. 

The third and the last case occurred on the night of 26th May 
in which a hole was made in the wall of a grocer’s shop in the 
centre of village Padampur itself. Nothing was stolen. Investiga¬ 
tion disclosed that the grocer had quite recently borrowed a sum 
of rupees five hundred in village Salepur from a small money¬ 
lender, who lived next door to an ex-convict named Bauri. The 
grocer did not however keep the money in the shop, but in his 
house. It is reasonable to hazard that the object of the burglary 
was to get that money and therefore, the burglars must have 
3 
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known about this loan transaction and the man who could have 
known was Baiiri. 

Investigation of the three cases mentioned above led to the 
deduction that in the first case, the man who was aware of the 
mortgage of the valuables with the rich man was Purandar of vil¬ 
lage Padampur. In die second case, the relative of tlie com¬ 
plainant was one Binayak who also lived in village Padampur and 
that the object of this burglary was to steal the valuables of a girl 
who had come just recently to her parents : and also, that Binayak 
is an ex-convict, who may have been in a position to be aware of 
this. Not being a close relative or a resident of the village, he 
was unaware of the departure of the girl. In the last case referred 
to above, one Bauri of village Salepur (the village where the first 
case occurred) lived next door to the man from whom the complain¬ 
ant had borrowed some money. A reference to the police record 
showed that Bauri and Binayak, though of different villages, were 
both convicted in the same case some years back. A further 
enquiry showed that Purandar was in the same jail with them at 
that time in connection with a separate offence. The case against 
the gang was clearly made out and in due course on this evidence 
they were bound down under section 110 Cr. P. C. After this the 
area became free from crime. 

Below are a few hints for the guidance of my readers for the 
detection and prevention of burglaries: — 

(j) Never should one (particularly if he is new to his charge) 
attempt to take down a First Information Report without first 
spreading the crime map in front of him. He should fix the house 
of die complainant on the map, look around and observe the rela¬ 
tive positions of other cases, habitation of the criminals, suspects, 
etc., which might have some bearing in the present case. 

(ii) The time of occurrence should be established as exactly 
as possible or reduced to the smallest bracket. This is most im¬ 
portant as incorrect recording of timings will mislead the investi¬ 
gating officer in finding a clue. For instance, ‘A’ was suspected in 
a case which is said to have occurred betwe^ 3 a.m. and 4 a.m. 
Investigation revealed that the suspect was picketed by the police 
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on the alleged nighr of occurrence between 2 a.rn. and 4 a.rn. and 
was found to be present in his house. Possibly the suspect com¬ 
mitted the crime before 2 a.m. or after 4 a.m. but due to incorrect 
recording of the time in the F.I.R., the investigating ollicer cannot 
connect the suspect with the case and thus a clue in the case is 
lost. 

{in) The ollicer recording the should lx‘ very careful in 

noting the modus operandi in the case. Incorrect noting of modus 
operandi is bound to mislead the investigating ohicer. If the com¬ 
plainant or informant is not able to give the correct modus 
operandi in a case, the investigating officer should ascertain the 
same during his spot visit and then proceed with the investigation of 
the case as otherwise our modus operandi system will be a failure. 

(m) There is a tendency amongst the police officers to mini¬ 
mise the loss of the property in order to reduce their own supposed 
responsibility. Accurate recording of the actual value of the pro¬ 
perty stolen is essential since tlie only thing for which he will be 
held responsible is that he tells the truth and that the actual 
value of the property stolen is a matter of no concern as regards 
his reputation. If an officer when recording the F.I.R., minimises 
the actual value of the property stolen and fails to record a com¬ 
plete list of property lost together with the minutest details of 
each item of property stolen he will be considered to be thoroughly 
unreliable and lazy. 


II. Crimf. Mai* 

Accurate plotting of the place of occurrence is essential. If 
there is any outbreak of a particular form of burglary {e.g. lock- 
breaking, Sendh, Bagli, etc.) take separate tracings of the crime 
map and plot all crime together with dates and months below them 
to denote the date and month of occurrence. The cases of similar 
modus operandi occurring in the bordering police-stations should 
also be entered on the map because sometimes the criminals or 
gangs residing in different police-stations at longer distance commit 
offences in a different area to avoid suspicion and harassment. 
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They even use the railways, motor and boat as means of their 
transport. The thana oflicers appear generally prone to think that 
it is sufficient to supply or obtain particulars of the border crimes 
once a quarter. This is not the case nor it is in accordance with the 
instructions on the subject. Border crime is to be reported imme¬ 
diately it occurs and not once a quarter when it will be far too late. 
Q)uarterly enquiry slips are only for verification and clieck. In 
order to distinguish the detected cases from undetected cases it will 
be helpful to enter the detected cases in red ink. 

(z) The map should show the halts and marches of criminal 
gangs with dates shown in coloured threads consonant with res¬ 
pective tribes. This vshould also show the places of wx'ekly hats 
or big bazars held and their dates of holding and the places where 
the surveillees and suspects reside. 

(ii) It should be remembered that the crime map is one of 
the finest aids to the prevention and detection of crime. If an 
officer studies the map of the police-station concerned and the 
bordering jurisdictions showing the burglaries committed during 
the year and the past few years for a short time he can get a 
fairly good idea of the crime situation in his jurisdiction. Sup¬ 
posing an area which previously contributed a number of cases 
of burglary is now clear of crime. We note that the persons res¬ 
ponsible are now in jail and will be released in a few weeks time. 
If one does not prepare for such an emergency beforehand he will 
probably have to busy himself investigating more burglary cases 
of his jurisdiction which was free from crime for a spell. 


III. Investigation 

(z) It should be remembered that burglary, though individual 
burglaries may be committed by no more than one or two men, is 
frequently a gang type of crime. The independent burglar work¬ 
ing alone is comparatively rare whilst association between profes¬ 
sional burglars is widespread. There is of course the amateur 
burglar who may work alone, whose numbers increase with econo¬ 
mic distress. Burglaries should not, thereforeT be investigated as 
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isolated cases but should be trcatetd as one of several offences 
committed by a gang. It is therefore necessary that cases which 
appear to be the work of one gang should not be splitted up but 
investigated by one officer so that detection of the gang responsible 
may be possible. There is a tendency amongst the police officers 
to investigate or supervise cases individually as they occur and the 
result is that it is not possible to detect the gang that is operating. 
Each burglary will appear to be the work of a local in the village 
and after a few days the case wall be forgotten but if the gang is 
to be detected furthca* investigation will begin at this stage and in¬ 
quiries should not be restricted to one village alone or to one police- 
station. The cases which appear to be the work of an organised 
gang should as far as possible be investigated by the circle inspectors. 

{ii) The common practice of issuing enquiry slips generally 
delay the enquiries as sometimes lazy officers do not take notice 
of enquiry slips. Any point which requires verification or calls for 
action or a clue obtained must be worked out at once. Since the 
law allows the officer to search beyond his own jurisdiction it is 
dcvsirablc that the investigating officer should himself do it as much 
as possible. Instances have come to notice in which lazy officers 
replied to the points in the enquiry slips relying upon the reports 
of the chowkidars, who arc mostly unreliable. All enquiries in 
connection with enquiry slips should be done by an S.L, or at least 
by an A.S.L In the absence of an S.L or A.S.L, the enquiries could 
be entrusted to reliable constables but the officer-in-charge must 
verify his reports without the least possible delay. The circle 
inspectors should make it a point to verify some of the enquiry 
slips during their village visiting duties. 

{Hi) Many of our investigating officers are excellent but for 
want of proper guidance they are not able to base their investi¬ 
gations on accurate deduction. Remember that tlie chances of 
success depend on prompt spot-visit, immediate enquiry, accurate 
deduction and swift action. If a case is reported at mid-night, 
draw up the F.I.R. at once (instead of asking the complainant or 
informant to wait till dawn) and proceed to the spot without loss 
of time. It is prompt action only that may bring on success. 
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IV. Interviewing Convicts in Jail 

The investigating officer should interview convicts in jail. If 
interrogated properly they are likely to give helpful information 
either from their personal knowledge or by ascertaining facts in 
course of talks with other convicts. The officers of the Jail Depart¬ 
ment can also help us, and the service rendered by them should 
be encouraged with rewards, which the authorities would grant 
liberally for meritorious work. Remember that instances have 
occurred in which criminal gangs have been rounded up and sent 
to jail on the information of the convicts and jail staff. 

V. Receivers 

(i) These people are far more dangerous than the actual 
burglars and, but for them at least, half the number of burglaries 
would not have occurred at all. They encourage, assist and pro¬ 
tect the criminals. It is noticed that utensils, cloths, etc. stolen 
cannot be found in the house of a criminal who might be seen 
running away with them. It is for the investigating officer to find 
out the receivers. It may be that the receivers are of the village 
other than that of the occurrence and of the criminals and hence 
every effort should be made to trace carefully and secretly who 
the receivers are. The spy system, if worked out properly, is likely 
to go a long way in spotting out the receivers. We find investigat¬ 
ing officers writing in case diaries “Spies engaged. Spies gave no 
clue, etc.’’ but actually not even in one case spies are engaged and 
the entries are absolutely bogus. 

(ii) It is necessary to create spy mindedness amongst the 
investigating officers. The spy system is one of the finest aids to 
the detection of cases but unfortunately the officers are not much 
interested in the matter. Whenever a case is detected through a 
spy, the details of the case should be brought to the notice of all 
officers so that they may take lesson from them. 

(Hi) The persons and places from whom and from where in¬ 
formation should be sought are the village watchmen, childrenfolk, 
school teachers, excise vendor, washermen, sweepers, barbers. 
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graziers and ex-policemen, blacksmiths, keeper of a mosque or a 
temple, Dharmasala, Sarai, local bad-characters, etc., in rural areas. 
In urban areas information could be obtained from the motor, 
hackney carriage and rickshaw drivers, keepers of mosque, temples 
and churches, Sarais, Dharmasala and hostels, etc., goldsmiths, 
post-men, prostitutes, etc. The homes where the criminals could 
have rest or shelter arc rnodak smoking dens, cinema houses, pub¬ 
lic gardens, in the outskirts of forests, by the side of river, or jungle 
or tank beds, etc. 

VI. Patrol and Surveillance 

(i) For prevention of burglary, officers must know the persons 
who are responsible for crime and they must devise adequate mea¬ 
sures for keeping those persons under control. Putting some 
persons under surveillance and sending constables to check them 
at night as a matter of routine (which they seldom do) does not 
put a stop to burglary. It is noticed that the thana officers pay 
too much attention to the active criminals whilst the suspects and 
inactive criminals are lost sight of. It should be remembered that 
the surveillecs arc not the only criminals and they are after all 
human heings. As soon as the police starts watching these sur- 
veillees, the suspects and inactive criminals become active. It is 
therefore necessary to divide the list of criminals both active, 
inactive and suspects into groups so that one patrol party in a night 
can look up a particular group. I am personally not in favour 
of checking the surveillecs night after night, because surprise checks 
are more effective than domiciliary visits. 

(ii) Batch Patrols ,—^The unions may be divided into 4 or 5 
or even more beats with a central place which will be the place 
of assembly for all the patrol parties to assemble at 10 p.m. in the 
night. If the unions are too big they should be splitted up into 
2 or 3 parties with as many places of assembly so that the beats 
may be smaller and of a size that could be patrolled twice by the 
batch-in-charge. Each batch will consist of 4 or 5 chowkidars 
according to the number available. There shall be as many patrol 
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parties as there are beats in the union. Each party will be given 
a list of villages to be patrolled by them twice during the night; 
once in the clockwise and next time in the anti-clockwise direction 
coming to the meeting place twice, once at 2 a.m. and the next 
time at about 5 a.m. when the patrol will be over. This would 
mean that at 2 a.m. and 5 a.m. all the batches will come to the 
place of assembly after completing their round twice. Each batch 
patrol will have a list of the B.Cs whom they will look up while 
patrolling the villages. The S.I and A.S.l should supervise the 
patrolling in different unions according to die crime situation. 
Constables should be made responsible for the working of the batch 
patrols at particular centres to which they are deputed. These 
constables must be made to send reports every morning in writing 
to the police-station stating what villages have been patrolled, the 
names of B.Cs. looked up, the B.Cs. found absent and the chowki- 
dars found absent. Each chowkidar should be allowed one night 
in bed out of 3, instead of doing ineffective patrolling night after 
night. The system is likely to be effective as the chowkidars will 
move in batches and there will be no chance of their neglecting 
the duties and at the same time they will be getting rest once 
after every 2 nights. 

{Hi) Each thana officer will be required in this scheme to 
maintain a register under the following headings; — 

{a) Union number, {b) place of assembly, (c) batches, (d) vil¬ 
lages m the beat to be patrolled, (e) name of chowkidars of each 
beat, if) beats, (g) B. Cs to be looked up, (h) supervising constables, 
(?) supervising officers, ( 7 ) remarks. 

VII. Anti-Burglary Force 

If there is any outbreak of burglary and the thana staff is not 
able to cope with the situation it will be for the circle inspectors 
to reinforce the concerned thana staff by withdrawing one constable 
from each police-station in his circle. The circle inspector before 
organizing a special force for this purpose should obtain the 
approval of the Superintendent of Police. If the Superintendent 
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is himself interested, he may organise an anti-burglary force under 
a sub-inspector by finding men either from the O.R or from the 
A.P.R. In the latter case approval of the Inspector-General of 
Police will be necessary. 

VIII. Bad Livelihood Cases 

It is often noticed that due to want of sufficient evidence or 
bad investigation or prosecution, cases against burglars cannot be 
proved in court. In some cases the burglars arc able to gain over 
witnesses. In cases where a gang of burglars or a member of the 
gang cannot be prosecuted in specific cases the police should resort 
to prosecution under section 110 Cr. P. C. 

IX. Anti-Crime Propaganda 

Every police officer is aware that our relations with the public 
arc not as cordial as they should be and, therefore, it is essential 
to have some propaganda to improve these relations and to get 
rid of the suspicions against the police. The police cannot func- 
don alone and they must have the good-will and co-operation of 
the public. It is, therefore, essential to make the public feel that 
crime can only be checked by active co-operation between the pub¬ 
lic and the police, who are their servants and it is through direct 
and indirect propaganda that the object can be achieved. On this 
subject, the following extracts from the BURMA POLICE 
JOURNAL will be found very interesting: — 

“There are two types of propaganda—direct, which is conduct¬ 
ed through the agency of the police, and indirect, which is carried 
out by the agency of others with the police in the background 
initiating or directing it or even only assisting in it. Our experi¬ 
ment commenced with a stall at the Red Cross Exhibition which 
was held in the Jubilee Hall in December last. There we ran a 
decorated stall in which we exhibited a number of large pictures 
or posters depicting the evils of different forms of crime and of the 
punishments thereof, of the evil consequences of drinking, gamb- 
ling, opium, etc. Models of improved types of houses with 
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enclosed cattle-pcns, etc., which could be used for repealing the 
attacks of robbers and dacoits were also demonstrated. 

At another place, a crime drama was enacted by members of 
the local police officers in which the triumph of virtue and the 
down-fall of the criminal was the moral of the story. 

Other methods involving less expenses by which the police can 
and do come into contact and establish friendly relations with the 
rural public are by constant touring, lectures in the villages, the 
holding of demonstrations of resistance to dacoits, the organisation 
of village defence schemes, etc., and especially by the exhibition 
of specially made cinema films, for our experience has shown that 
the cinema is the best means of educating the rural people. At 
present there are no cinema films specially made and exhibited by 
the police, although at one Pagoda Festival, one of the Burmese 
Commercial Film Companies, at our requests as an experiment, 
kindly exhibited one of their films dealing with crime which was 
of great interest. 

It has been suggested that teachers in schools should give lec¬ 
tures on good citizxmship, respect for authority and value of law 
and order, co-operation with the police, crime and its retribution 
and the stigma of imprisonment, etc., that schools should be fur¬ 
nished with anti-crime posters and pictures, some of which would 
serve as models for drawing lessons. The press is also co-operating 
with us in our campaign against crime and interesting items of 
news, such as good work by headmen, villagers and police resist¬ 
ance to or action with dacoits and robbers, the capture of important 
absconders, brilliant detective work, and acts of bravery, etc., are 
reported to the Editor, HEADMASTER’S GAZETTE, for com¬ 
munication to the Press.” 

X. Special Detective Stafi- 

Each district should have a detective staff consisting of an S.L 
and 4 or 5 constables selected for their ability to procure-informa¬ 
tion. In the event of any outbreak of crime this staff can 
supplement the staff both for prevention and detection of cases. 
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As friction between the members of the staff and the alliance of 
a policeman with a gang are frequent causes of a burglary out¬ 
break, the detective staff is likely to be effective. It has been said 
‘that to stamp out burglary in an area, begin by changing the 
staff’. A new staff will bring enthusiasm and energy and any dis¬ 
honest alliance with th(' criminals will be broken up. 

XL Village Defence Parties 

This should be organised on voluntary basis. The President 
of the village will probably be of great assistance in forming such 
parties whose main duties shall be to patrol their own village at 
night and report the arrival and departure of all strangers, 
foreigners and suspicious characters and also absence of all active 
criminals and suspects. Success or failure of the village defence 
parties depends on the co-operation accorded by the police officers 
and men. All instances of good work done by such parties shall 
be immediately recognised in the shape of money rewards. 

XII. Re-clamaiion of Criminals 

It has to be admitted that many of the convicts are not real 
criminals at heart but men who have committed crime on the 
spur of the moment or owing to the lack of any restraint at the 
time of temptation. In many cases they became hardened crimi¬ 
nals through association with other convicts and criminals in jails. 
The ex-criminals can be made to earn an honest living by getting 
them employment under the Government or engaging them in 
commercial farming as has been done in United Provinces. This 
will not only absorb them in honest occupation so as to turn their 
minds from their occupation of robbing and dishonest living but 
will at the same time save Government from the heavy expendi¬ 
ture in connection with the criminal administration. This matter 
should receive the attention of our Government. 
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ROBBERY AND DACOITY 

Robbery is a special and aggravated form of either theft or 
extortion, the chief distinguishing element being tlie presence of 
imminent fear or violence. Dacoity is robbery committed by five 
or more persons. 

The following are the main causes of outbreaks of robbery and 
dacoity; — 

(1) Faulty surveillance ; 

(2) Faulty patrolling ; 

(3) Delay in taking recourse to the security sections of law ; 

(4) Failure to enforce the provisions of the Criminal Tribes 
Act to the tribes and men to whom it should be 
extended ; 

(5) Improper application of the provisions of Section 20 of 
the Criminal Tribes Act; 

(6) Economical distress due to failure of crops. 

While the above are the best conceivable causes, there appear 
still some factors responsible for this form of danger to the society, 
which are those that make easier the operations of a gang. It 
cannot be said with certainty that a particular gang comprises 
of members either known or unknown for criminality. Circum¬ 
stances lead to new associations and formation of new gangs. 
Acquaintances picked up in drinking shops, brothels, and inside 
the jail help formation of a new set of gang. 

Criminals driven out of a particular jurisdiction, in an officer's 
attempt to keep his own jurisdiction free from crime, are forced to 
group into dangerous channels of criminal infection. 

Far from devising preventive measures against an outbreak of 
crime, the tendency to conceal the actual crime and minimise true 
dacoities to theft and robberies to assault, encourage crime and 
create gangsters. 
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Lack of disposition to make a statistical study of ouibrcaks at 
the initial stage gives the upper hand to criminals in organizing 
themselves into dangerous gangs. 

Experience shows that petty thefts or burglaries, if left un¬ 
checked systematically for a pretty long time, except in way of 
sending up one or two spotted bad characters would culminate in 
gang operations. 

The foregoing being the circumstances for the birth and deve¬ 
lopment of a gang, it is a generally admitted fact that whenever 
a gang comes to notice we do find some known criminals in it 
or closely associated with it. This should be certainly a helping 
factor for spotting out the gang. While setting out to surround 
a suspected gang one has to remember few probabilities. A gang 
has always a den—may be at times in the heart of a thick forest 
or an abandoned cave on high hill—many miles away from the 
bustle of police patrols. This is the place where they collect fre- 
cjuently to hatch plans and distribute booty. Though we come 
to know of an unarmed attack of a gang, we may safely presume, 
in die context of circumstances, that they left their weapons 
behind in the den. They put on disguise suiting the time and 
place and according to its necessity. They do not necessarily live 
together always but occasionally congregate out of the den. The 
party setting out should equip themselves with a well planned 
drive and in a secret manner for successful detection. 

Coming to the various forms of dacoity, they can be classified 
under the following major forms of crime: — 

(i) Those committed on Roads. 

(it) Those committed on Houses. 

(ih) Those committed on Rivers. 

(iv) Those committed on Railway Trains. 

* Road Dacoity 

Generally this form of crime is committed by wandemg gang 
of criminal tribe members who are, as a rule, habitua^fto com¬ 
mit dacoities on roads and not in dwelling houses. They attack 
the passers-by by surprise and extort their valuables by threat or 
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harm to their person. During this type of operations, only the 
required number of criminals, which is dependent on the strength 
of the party attacked, appear on the scene while the remaindei 
stand by concealed in bushes or on trees nearby armed with the 
necessary weapons. Generally we notice that people returning home 
from hatSy fnelas and festivals with money and goods, usually 
after dusk, and also marriage parties going from village to village 
on carts, are victims to such attacks. It is not unusual in case of 
well organized urban professionals that they make use of fast 
moving vehicles in chasing victims upto a lonely spot on highway 
where they make a successful attempt in forcibly taking posses¬ 
sion of the booty. 

After collecting the booty, professional dacoits being capable 
of tramping tremendous distances in amazingly short space of 
time, get out of a possible police chase. In a continuous stretch, 
professional dacoits may cover about fifty miles in half-a-day. It 
has to be construed here that they always acquaint themselves 
with the localities operated on for some time or take into their 
fold criminals having such local geographical knowledge for 
making good their escape through the shortest and uncommon 
route. It would, therefore, be beyond the power of local police 
to pursue or attempt to pursue the gang after getting information 
which will be at least few hours after the occurrence. 

Furthermore, this class of dacoits ordinarily select the season 
of the year when crops standing high afford certain amount of 
cover for facilitating the crime on fields connecting interior 
villages. 

Receipt of information of such offences call for prompt action 
by police. First and foremost is to relay the news to the neigh- 
bouring police-stations and districts by the quickest means avail¬ 
able who would do well in keeping themselves alert to spot out the 
members. Men shall be deputed to watch ferries, canals, railway 
stations and other likely places in the direction in which the 
offender4|||ay have gone. 

In case of a gang committing a series of road dacoities in an 
area, it is very likely that they repeat the exploitation on the same 
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old route after a period of lull in that area. The immediate oppor¬ 
tunity sh{)uld be availed of in a methodical disposition by sending 
police (preferably armed) in covered carts to places likely to be 
attacked, watching temples, hotels, Sarais and particularly liquor 
shops in the vicinity of that route. If information received dis¬ 
closes particulars of dacoits e.g,, number of members, their ecpjij)- 
ments, supposed strength hiding behind etc., it should be ensured 
that the police force kept available nearby are sufficient to round 
up the gang concerned. 

Preventive measures against road dacoity are to be devised 
basing on a study of the locality, its paths long notorious for 
highway offences, usual days and time of tjffences that 
occurred in the past, bulk of traffic on that road including the 
nature of trade carried on by the people, and such other local 
conditions. The strength of local police in any district of any 
Stale is alone hardly sufficient to guard all the dangerous spots. 
Necessarily, therefore, the rural police should be made responsible 
for guarding the key spots of such offences. The danger of un¬ 
reliable chowkidars conniving with the criminals should be guarded 
against by close supervision by officers. Unnecessary detailing of 
patrol parties on less important routes should be avoided thus con¬ 
serving man-power to he more effectively used in other important 
spheres. Tlie bazar, mela and festival days in the jurisdiction 
shall be kept in view when it may be necessary to stiffen patrols. 


House Dacoity 

In majority of house dacoities it will be seen that the crimi¬ 
nals select a particular house by pre-arranged visits through their 
own agencies in disguise. Failure on the part of the inmates or 
people of the locality in general to suspect and spot out move¬ 
ments of strangers in the locality in broad daylight would be a 
contributing .factor to the crime. Also instances are not lacking 
w'here locals formed a casual gang to take revenge on a person 
having incurred the greatest displeasure of the people of the loca¬ 
lity or of the village due to various reasons; committed the offence 
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in full disguise in the night and resumed to normal duties next 
morning. At times respectable members of the society would be 
at the bottom of such offences. The operations would be carried 
out without giving scope to any form of detection ; stolen property 
is easily removed and in very short time melted or changed into 
other forms rendering die slightest evidence of identification im¬ 
possible. In many cases too females are outraged or otherwise 
molested. 

Generally, majority of the culprits responsible for house 
dacoities are persons with fixed residence. Recording of local in¬ 
formation and systematic watch over suspicious looking strangers 
would be to some extent an effective measure against this form of 
crime. One or two arrests of such persons will have its desired 
effect. The position of previously known gang should immediately 
be checked up and the history of previous cases be studied from 
the records. If circumstances warrant so, patrolling of the likely 
places followed up by surveillance would ease any probable abnor- 
malcy in the locality. 

While receiving and recording the “complaints’’ in the cases 
of the nature enumerated above, police officers should be careful 
firstly in noting the sequence of events and secondly in matters 
relating to identification of the culprits. Much inference can be 
drawn from the former while it is only successful in establishing 
the offence in a charge-sheet on the basis of the latter. 

Sequence of events includes time and duration of the attack, 
nature of entrance and exit, degree of force used, gravity of the 
offence to determine the motive, any particular member of the 
house or part of the house was the target of attack, peculiarity of 
language used, disguise put on, weapons used etc., etc. These 
points put together will give the police officer an idea of the nature 
of the members of the gang and a line of investigation to be 
followed. 

Matters relating to identification are those concerning the des^ 
criptions of every individual of the gang; this would be only 
possible when there is sufficient light at thc^time of occurrence. 
Descriptive rolls shall always be recorded exhaustively. 
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It needs no stress that inspection of spot is of prime and the 
immediate necessity. A thorough search and inspection of the 
place of occurrence as also its surroundings is likely to add no 
less valuable points of investigation and evidence. 

In order to prevent house dacuities special patrols consisting 
of either civil police or armed police may be organised. The 
special patrols are generally established to guard against threaten¬ 
ed raids by dacoits in certain suspected localities. They 
should in no circumstances be allov^ed to split up, but should 
be kept compact. They should receive definite orders specifying 
the object for which they are detailed, and the villages from where 
to where their activities should be directed. The officer in com¬ 
mand of each patrol party should spend each night. The efficiency 
of the patrols depends in large measure on the degree of uncer¬ 
tainty with which its arrival at the given spot may be expected. 
Ihere should be no fixed scheme in order that the element of 
surprise is not lost. Generally speaking a full moon means a res¬ 
pite from dacoity but in a sparsely populated and difficult area, 
when a gang of raiders would have difficulty in finding their way 
across country, dacoity may be committed on moon light and not 
on dark nights. The methods and time of committing crime vary 
from dstrict to district. Local conditions must therefore be studied 
and attention must be paid to various ghats, roads, canals etc., 
when arranging the patrols ; also to the possible wealthy villages 
or men likely to be attacked. Finally the thana officer should 
keep sufficiently in touch widi his neighbours to ensure speedy 
information of serious crime. If necessary temporary out¬ 
posts may be established at convenient places from where 
the patrols could operate. If dacoitics are committed on 
the borders of two districts or two States special patrols 
should be provided by tlie thana stafE of the two border 
districts or the States affected. The depredations of the 
dacoits may be curbed by issue of passes to the honest 
vdlagers who may be required to move from place to place at 
night so that persons not in possession of passes may be taken into 
cutody under section 55 Cr.P.C., by the officers in charge of the 
4 
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Special patrols pending verification of dieir antecedents and 
movements. 

River Dacoity 

Admittedly railways have had the effect of diverting the major 
portion of the traffic that was formerly carried on the various 
waterways of tlie country, and these waterways have in many parts 
fallen into disuse nevertheless there still remains, especially in 
Cuttack, Puri and Balasore districts, a by no means inconsiderable 
river and canal borne traffic. Inspite of what one may say to the 
contrary much damage is done to such traffic by the lawless habits 
of certain castes infesting these rivers and canals. Undoubtedly the 
security of life and property on the river or canal is a matter that 
deserved more attention in the past than it actually received and 
it should receive careful attention in the future. In the absence 
of any specific provision for safeguarding such traffic, all that the 
police officer can do is to keep himself in touch with riverside men 
and matters and keep his eyes and ears open. Efficient working 
of the Ferries Act—also too often neglected—should assist matters, 
and for many r^sons police officers would do well to have at call, 
in case of need, ihe willing assistance of boat owners. Suspicious 
boats can be stopped and examined, if necessary, for prevention 
and detective measures. 

In addition to the offences committed on the rivers themselves, 
numerous offences are committed from them. Many an outbreak 
of crime in riverine localities could be traced to malfactors working 
from boats. Crime committed by this means extends not only to 
theft, but embraces burglary, robbery and dacoity and other 
offences. The culprits hail as may be expected from riverine loca¬ 
lities. Close surveillance over the criminals residing in the riverine 
localities, patrolling by river police boats or launches and establish¬ 
ment of river police out-post or station should be useful. 

Railway Train Dacoity 

Compared with railway train robberies or dacoities in America 
and Europe, the Indian railway train robbery^or dacoity has been 
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a mild affair because it is seldom if ever attended with bloodshed 
or even violence. Times are, however, changing fast and cases of 
bloodshed and even violence in committing robbery or dacoitv in 
trains too are not wanting. Many readers are aware of incidents 
in which a gang of robbers or dacoits with revolvers and ammuni¬ 
tion concealed about their presence, board a train at a station and 
as soon as she has run free off the Station one of the members of 
the gang calls on the passengers to “hands-up"’ and hand over their 
money and valuables. The ruffians hastily gather up their spoil 
and drop off the running train, which proceeds on its course. 
Another method is to “hold up” a train on the run ; the culprits 
concentrate at some desolate spot and place an obstruction— gene¬ 
rally a felled sapling across the rails so that the driver can see it 
in time to enable him to stop short. When the train comes to a 
stand still, there is the same intimidation with or without loss of 
life. There are also instances in which these ruffians, after loudly 
bemoaning the non-appearance of an expected “friend” seek a 
comfortable corner where they can lie full length along the bench; 
they peep into carriage after carriage during the process of which, 
in a second class compartment reserved for “ladies”, they notice two 
Indian ladies, one old and other young—mother and daughter 
probably—-botli adorned with jewellery. They hang about a little, 
to ascertain if there is no male escort in some other compartment ; 
it being the custom at halts for the male folk to alight and come 
to their females to enquire after their welfare etc. No one appears ; 
the ruffians enter an empty third class close-by and squat there 
the picture of innocence; the train starts, and directly she begins 
to feel the gradient as evidenced by her diminishing speed, up the 
ruffiians jump thrust their heads out of the windows on both sides, 
take a careful look fore and aft and stealthily make their way to 
the second class compartment, pull open or unlock the door and 
walk in. First terrorising the two women into abject silence with 
their menacing gestures they proceed to despoil of all their valu¬ 
ables but without using any violence; they offer no resistence and 
fearing that worse may come, they entreat them to spare their 
lives. They have no other design on the helpless creatures; they 
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want only what they have taken; but before turning to quit the 
compartment they sternly advise them to hold their tongues, say¬ 
ing that they are in a neighbouring carriage, so if at the next 
halt they raise any outcry they will rush in again and cut their 
throats before any one comes to their help. In the meantime the 
train reaches the next station but the plundered women, with the 
ruffians’ parting threat ringing in their ears dare not proclaim the 
outrage. When tlie two females reach home, however, they tell 
tlieir story, the male folk promptly take a train and going to the 
police-station nearest to the scene of robbery, report the matter 
before the police and perhaps offer a reward. The police do all in 
their power; days pass; nothing comes of it, and thus the ruffians 
escape scot-free. 

Goods train on railways are usually of immense length and 
as a consequence extend far to rear and front of the short platforms 
of wayside station. These trains make necessary long halts^ 
and whether it may be night or day when a goods train pulls up 
at a wayside station, and whatever shunting there may be to do 
is finished, there is sure to be some leisure before the starting signal 
is given; so the Guard from the tail brake, the driver from the 
engine alight on the platform and pass the interval in chatting 
with the Station Master, while the station staff patrol on offside of 
the train. Some of the ruffians threaten the station staff with 
violence whilst their confederates who, by preconcerted arrange¬ 
ment, promptly remove the plunder out of the wagons and make 
off. There have also been cases in which ruffians put some 
obstruction on the track as a result of which the train is stopped; 
when the engine-men come out of the engine to remove the 
obstruction and the Guard comes out from the brake-van to inquire 
into the cause of stoppage of the train, the ruffians point their pistols 
at them whilst the main body of the ruffiians remove the loot out 
of the wagons. Generally such cases occur in the line that traverse 
through a jungle. 

Railway train robberies or dacoities can be checked by provid¬ 
ing armed escorts with trains especially between sun-set and sun¬ 
rise when the offences of this nature are mostly committed. If it 
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appeared that the woman passengers in the trains were attacked, 
a gunman in plain cloth may be detailed to travel in the third 
class compartment adjacent to the compartments in which ladies 
may be travelling. In places where trains are held up at wayside 
places the plague spots of such ofl'ences may be patrolled by armed 
men and even armed escort may be detailed to travel in the tail- 
brake or another brake in the centre of the train may be provided 
for the purpose. It is essential that the armed escort should take 
widi them high powdered lights for the identification of the ruffians 
in case of hold-ups. 


Chapter XI 


MURDER 

The leading motives to this form of crime can be put down to : 

(i) Gain ; 

(ii) Revenge ; 

(m) Love intrigue 

& 

Connubial infidelity; 

(iv) Witchcraft; 

(u) Temporary insanity ; 

(vi) Sudden quarrel; 

(vii) Concealment of birth. 

With regard to murder for gain a man does not hesitate to 
do away with his brother, father or sister to death for inheriting 
property, movable or immovable. There have been cases also in 
which domestic servants murder their employers. We have a 
system of bedecking our children with valuable ornaments. The 
criminal loiters about, even for hours, and should a favourable 
moment come, he just whisks the victim, offers him some sweets 
or dolls, steals away either to a neighbouring thicket or empty 
hut, strangles the little one, snatches off the ornaments, drops the 
corpse into the nearest well or tank or ditch and decamps. In 
ninety percent of such cavses detection is an impossibility for want 
of eye witness, unless of course the stolen ornament is recovered 
from the house of the murderer. Not only children but women in 
villages are also some times victim to this form of crime. 

Revenge is answerable for many murders. Professional 
rivalry, rivalry for women, rivalry for wealth and power (this is 
common amongst landlords) and insults by attacking the chastity 
of female relatives very often lead to bloodshed. 

Love intrigue and connubial infidelity^are also causes of 
murder. This form of crime is very common and even on mere 
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suspicion a husband does not hesitate to murder his wife or wife's 
paramour and a father does not hesitate to murder his daughter 
or his daughter's paramour. 

The enormous effect that witchcraft plays on crime is seldom 
understood. The aborigines are prone to superstition and anytliing 
suggested to them by a superior mind is readily accepted. A witch 
doctor holds a very exalted position inasmuch as he inherits his 
powers ; thus other members of the community are precluded from 
gaining his knowledge. The native doctors use charms, cowrie 
shells, stones, oil, water etc., to help them in their diagnosis. 
They prescribe medicine and treatment and should these fail to 
cure the patient, will tell him that there is a witch in the locality 
and unless the witch was killed he could not be cured of his disease. 
And as the aborigines are credulous, the most innocent are often 
blamed and killed for offences of which they know nothing. In 
course of a period of eight months in a district I supervised the 
investigation of not less than ten murder cases in which accused 
persons did not hesitate to kill their near relatives suspecting them 
to be witch. 

Temporary insanity, especially under the influence of intoxi¬ 
cation of drug-taking, is another cause of murder. 

Men commit murders as a result of sudden quarrel. Such 
quarrels generally take place between two or more persons over 
enforcing or maintaining a right in disputes arising out of land, 
water, observance of religious functions etc. 

The practice of infanticide also comes under the head of 
murder. This offence is closely allied with that defined in section 
318 I.P.C., the motive being the concealment of the birth of an 
illegitimate child. In cases like these, midwifes, washermen or 
washerwomen, barbers, maid servants etc., may be expected to 
reveal possible information. Tact will be necessary as they are 
generally heavily bribed to hold their tongues. 

Death may be: 

(^) homicidal; 

(it) suicidal; and 
{Hi) apcidental. 
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r . adc of a sudden disappearance, or of the discovery of 
a corpse in suspicious circumstances. Report of a sud^rdis 

T“r; r “ 

lurder, kidnapping abduction etc. Cases are also not un 
common in which attempts are made to conceal trt casL of 
ouesf'^^ I them an appearance of suicide or accident In 

reports should clear up the facts and it is' 

I. 

cases. They are frconeLl i ! ^ investigate such 

.»c«s.tu, inWz ““ “™“'y *= 

1. First Information Report 

shoukl be mention«|Sae'tTmrmaVrft Information Report 
factor. ‘ ^ prove a very important 

must be obtained ancrrecnLc^d description 

11. Upon Arrival at the Scene 

who the io . J 

if possible. arrest immediately 

(2) Detain everyone at the scene for questioning, 
thing. touching body or disturbing any. 

unauthorised perso ns from entering upon scene 
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(5) Preserve finger prints, foot-prints etc. 

(6) Take names and addresses of persons present and 
endeavour to ascertain name of murderer and a detailed identi- 
nablc description for immediate circulation. 

(7) Keep witnesses separate to prevent conversation. 


III. Examination of Scene 

/y! position of the body etc., must be accurately noted. 

(^J Ihe clothing and its position to be noted. 

(3) Note traces on the body and clothing. 

I y^ore there are blood stains on clothing and bedding, 

be careful that you do not transfer these stains on to other parts 
of folding, etc. ^ 

(5) Make sketches of the position of the body and immediate 
surroundings. 

(6) Have the necessary photographs taken. 

medicil m^ " competent 

furnitire^”''' 

/uu position of electric light switches and lights. 

(10) Note the condition of the electric metre-whether tam¬ 
pered with prior or after the occurrence. 

(11) Search for blood stains. If found, note fully and if 
possible preserve them. The position of blood stains may sub- 

important. In one case the defence alleged 

was s^Le""^ blow 

was struck The blood stains on the head of the bed proved con- 

usively that she was lying down and apparently asleep. 

(12) In cases of shooting, search for bullet holes, empty shells 
etc., every particle of which must be preserved. 

(13) Search for traces of tool marks, clothes, buttons, cigarette 
butts. etc..-anything that may assist. None that may Lpei 
unimportant at the time may prove all important at the time of 
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(14) Determine whether they are from the victim, the 
murderer or a third person. 

(15) Search the premises thoroughly. Try and reaiise just 
what has taken place. When clues are found, follow them to the 
end. 

(16) Do not shift anything until a thorough examination has 
been made. 

(17) Investigate every theory. 

(18) Preserve all the evidence. 

(19) Take the finger prints of the deceased also. Finger 
prints may later be found not identified and it is necessary that 
we should be able to say whether they are of the deceased. Bodies 
fade to be exhumed through failure to take this precaution. 

In short, tlic locality sshould be minutely inspected and every¬ 
thing found on the spot should be described with scrupulous 
exactitude. 


IV. Determining Murderer 

The murderer may be determined by: — 

(1) Statement of witnesses. 

(2) Motive. 

(3) The weapon used. 

(4) The route taken. 

(5) Was he wounded or his clothes soiled? 

(6) If arrested, search the clothing and finger nails for blood. 
If a lot of blood has been spilt, it does not necessarily mean that 
you will find a lot on the clothing of the suspect. He may have 
had an opportunity of washing his clothes. Chemical examiner 
will be able to give opinion. If at the scene of the crime there is 
peculiar, dust, soil, or other substances, search the suspect’s cloth¬ 
ing, finger nails, shoes, etc. 

(7) Search for and examine diaries, letters etc., 

(8) Interview suspect’s relatives, associates, sweet-hearts, 
friends, enemies, etc. 

(9) Inquire at places frequented. 
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(10) Ascertain the habits of the suspect. 

(11) Determine the direction of escape from the scene. 

V. Preparation Before Committing Murder 

Inquire whether the murderer made any preparation from 
before to commit the crime, i.e.y uttering threats, loitering near the 
scene of crime under suspicious circumstances etc. 

VI. Conduct of Accused Subsequent to Crime 

Study actions and demeanour carefully; flight, attempt to 
commit suicide, false statement, concealment are considered indi¬ 
cations of guilt. 


VII. Alibi 

(1) Question suspect as to his whereabouts at the time of the 
crime. Check up immediately. 

(2) Determine movements of murderer for four days prior to 
crime and day of crime, preferably an hour-to-hour details of his 
movements should be recorded and verified quickly. 

VIII. Tracing of Dead Body 

Non-discovery of the body in a murder case presents great 
difficulty in the detection and prosecution of the case. The first 
main point to prove in such cases is the death of the alleged 
murdered man, and the best proof of this is the presence and the 
identification of the body. Discovery of the body will in some 
cases be a human impossibility, e.g., when it has been burnt. (I 
handled a case in which a man was murdered and his dead body 
was thrown into a forest frequented by carnivora. The body 
could be traced after two days of the reporting of the case and by 
then only skull and bones were left. The age and sex were deter¬ 
mined by the medical officer by his skull and teeth and charge 
sheet was placed with other evidence available. The case ended in 
conviction.) 
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IX. Identity of the Deceased 

(1) Note complete and correct name of the deceased. 

(2) Many cases fail for want of identification of the deceased. 
In cases where there is doubt about the identity of the deceased, 
his photograph must be taken and it should he circulated as 
widely as possible. 

(3) In case the dead body is disfigured, relatives of the 
deceased and neighbours should be asked to give identification 
marks which shall be recorded. Clothing, letters, photographs, 
moles, birth marks, tattoo marks and teeth are aids to identification. 

X. Steps TO Arrest 

(1) If murderer is known, forward hue and cry notices, giving 
name, address, description and also peculiar habits of suspect and 
places where he may be found. 

(2) Determine movements of murderer four days prior to 

crime. ^ 

(3) Keep home and probable places of visits under 
surveillance. 

(4) Keep supervision over all channels of communication. 

(5) Trail suspect’s associates, sweet-heart and family. 

(6) If photograph available, circulate it to all concerned where 
he may be concealing. 


XI. Expert Evidence 
(t) Post-Mortem : — 

{a) Inquest should be held carefuUy so that there is no 
difference between the inquest report and the post-mortem report. 

{b) The dead body should be sent to ;he morgue as quickly 
as possible to prevent decomposition. 

The post-mortem report is very important evidence, specially 
post-mortem appearances in cases of poisoning, hanging, strangula¬ 
tion, drowning, etc. The dimensions of the wounds will generally 
indicate the nature of the weapon used. On discovery of the 
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weapon, it should be sent to the medical officer holding the post¬ 
mortem examination to give opinion as to whether the wounds 
could have been caused by it and how many strokes were inflicted 
on die deceased. In case of unidentified dead body, the medical 
officer will be able to give the sex and age of the deceased from 
the skull, bones, teeth, etc. 

In case of murder liy poisoning, the medical officer holding 
the post-mortem examination should be advised to preserve the 
viscera which should be sent for chemical examination. 

In many cases investigating officers are in difficulty to know 
at what time did the death occur. This question will be answered 
by the medical officer holding the post-mortem examination after 
observing the temperature of the body, the rigor mortis, the post¬ 
mortem lividity and the degree of decomposition. In order to 
connect the suspect in a particular crime it is essential that the 

time of death of the deceased should be located as corrcctiv as 
possible. 

(ii) Chemical A^ialysis: — 

All blood-stained articles recovered from or near the scene of 
c^currence, or from the person of the deceased, suspect, or from 
the houses or place of concealment of the suspect should be taken 
charge of, dated and initialled with details, and sent to the Chemical 
Examiner. Each article must be labelled and wrapped properly. 

{Hi) Foot and Finger-Prints: — 

They should be pre-served'and sent to Finger Print Bureau for 
opinion after comparison. Every investigating officer will not be 
able to take the finger impressions for comparison and consequently 
It IS always desirable that an expert from the Finger Print Bureau 
should be called in in every case where detection is possible with the 
ai of finger-print impression. If necssary, photographs of the 
finger impressions left by the culprit at the scene c#the crime or on 

any weapon used by the criminal in comitting the crime should 
be invariably taken. 

Foot-prints are equally useful in the detection of a crime. 
In cases where footprints are noticed at the scene of the crime, 
an expert should also be called in, because, unless the investigat- 
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ing officer is himself a foot-print expert, he will not be able to make 
the casts. Photographing of foot-prints is also useful in the 
identification of the criminal. 

{tv) Handwritings : — 

Handwriting is another but very important aid to the detection 
of criminals. In order to facilitate the work of the handwriting 
expert, the standards of comparison should be written on one side 
on loose sheets. 


The same sort of paper should be used, as for instance letter 
heads, post cards etc. If the suspect has written on ruled paper 
tlie standard should also be taken on ruled paper having the 

same spacing. In emergencies the lines should be drawn with 
lead pencils. 

The .same writing materials should be used, i.e., the same ink; 
lead pencil; fine, hard or soft pencU, or pen ; and smooth or rough 
paper. If the suspect tries to disguise his handwriting, he should 
not only be made to write as fast as possible, but a consider¬ 
able quantity of text should be written. If the handwriting in 
quesuon is written very slowly and carefully, very quickly and 
carelessly, very slantingly or upright, or very large or small, the 
standard of suspeas should also embrace specimens written 
correspondingly. The investigating officer should note the manner 
of writing on each sheet of paper. 

In addition to the standards obtained by dictations, samples 
of handwritings from letters, note books, applications and at odicr 
places where the suspect may have either been working or may 
nave any contact should be sought. ^ 

The standards of comparison must not be taken on one date 
but on several dates. * 

When forwarding the standards for comparison with the 
disputed writinfs the investigating officer should carefully mark 
prefably in a colour pencil, the portions required to be compared 

While obtaining specimens or admitted standards of wridngs 
signatures of one or two independent and respectable witnesses’ 
should invariably be obtained. 

While despatching these documents to the- Handwriting 
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Expert, care should be taken that tliey are not folded, because 
when a paper is folded the fibres in the fold are broken, and as 

paper does not possess elastic quality it is not able to return to its 
normal position. 

In regard to the taking of specimen signatures detailed 
instructions are already in the possession of investigating officers 
which must be consulted at all times. 



Chapter XII 


R E C E I V I: R S AND RECEIVING 
STOLEN PROPERTY 


Receivers, under the Indian Penal Code, are classified as 
under: — 


(a) Receivers in general 
(h) Receivers of property concerned 
in dacoity cases 

(c) Habitual receivers ... 

(d) Voluntary or active agents who 
prevent the stolen property 
from being traced or re¬ 
covered 


Sec. 411 I.P.C. 

Sec. 412 I.P.C. 
Sec. 413 I.P.C. 


Sec. 414 I.P.C. 


These receivers, for the purpose of police investigation, may 
be classified into two main classes: — 


(i) Professional; 

(n) Casual. 

Professionals are generally connected with special classes of 
active agents. Asssistance is rendered by the latter, by regular 
purchase of proceeds of crime ; by protection when suspected by 
the police ; by giving evidence and standing security for them in 
court; by tampering with evidence for the prosecution; and by 
looking after their families when they are in jail. They also 
arrange lawyers for their defence. These active agents are pawn¬ 
brokers, goldsmiths, lawyers, brass, bronze and bell-metal dealers, 
cattle dealers, liquor vendors, keepers of gambling dens, prosti¬ 
tutes, etc. The pawn-brokers are experts in concealing the dis¬ 
honest intention under the pages of their account books. The 
goldsmiths, braziers and bell-metal dealers are adept at melting 
stolen jewellery and utensils and the cattle dealers disfigure horns 
of the animals or put some marks to avoid identification. Large 
amounts of stolen property pass into the hands pf die liquor 
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vendors, keepers of gambling dens and also into the hands 
of the prostitutes for obvious reasons. Stolen cycles are 
generally disposed of in cycle repairing shops, where parts 
are at once taken out and sold as spare parts. Tlie only 
remedy open to the police officers is to get information 
about them daily and search their premises promptly on 
receipt of useful and reliable information about possession 
of stolen property. Professional receivers can be discovered 
by keeping close watch on the movements of known bad 
characters, by making inquiry of stolen property and by statements 
and confessions of original offenders. 

Casual receivers will be found in all classes of society. Petty 
shop-keepers, petty jewellers, watch repairers, book-sellers dealing 
with second hand books, etc., may be classed under this head. 
It should be borne in mind that so long as the buyer can get 
property cheap, he is not disposed to ask inconvenient questions. 
In this, and the facilities provided by professional receivers in the 
disposal of such property, lie tlie main difficulties of the Police 
as to recovery. 

In order to convict a person under section 411 I.P.C., for receiv¬ 
ing or retaining stolen property, four essential things must be 
established by the prosecution: — 


(i) That the property in 
question is stolen property. 


(it) That the accused re¬ 
ceived or retained such pro¬ 
perty. 


It must be found that 
the accused received the very 
property stolen and not pro¬ 
perty like it. If the pro¬ 
perty is of common pattern 
and it is impossible to recog¬ 
nise the same, no conviction 
is possible. 

It must be established that 
some person other than the ac¬ 
cused had possession of the pro¬ 
perty before the accused got 
possession of it. 
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(^^^) That the accused re- Tile mere fact that the 

ceivcd or retained property dis- conduct of the accused is 
onest y. suspicious, is not sufficient for a 

conviction. 

H That the accused knew There must be certain err¬ 

or had reason to believe that the cumstances to prove Ruiltv 
property was stolen property. knowledge of the accused. 

If an accusetl is found in possession of stolen property one 
can presume that he is eiiiier a thief or a receiver of stolen pro¬ 
perty. This presumption can be rebutted by a reasonable expla¬ 
nation of the accused. As to what is rea.sonable explanation, 
depends on the circumstances of each case. But he is not bound 
to prove that he came by the property innocently. There is no 
onus on him to prove that his possession is inncxrent. In criminal 
trials all ingredtents of the offence must be proved by the 
prosecution. The view that tlie onus of proof shifts to 
the accused when he is in possession of stolen property 
IS wrong. The failure to disclo.se the names of the thieves 
for whom the accusc-d {lurcha.sed stolen property is not sufficient 
for conviction. 

The possession of the stolen property must be indubitably 
traced to the accused. Cases where stolen property are recoverecl 
from the physical possession of the person do not present much 
difficulty. But cases where stolen property are recovered from a 
hou.se, or a courtyard in the occupation of more than one person, 
or accessible to persons other than the accused, are those which 
contain traps for an experienced investigator. 

If some incnmmatmg things are recovered from a house 
occupied liy a father, his sons, and other members of a joint family, 
the managing member is generally made liable, unless clear 
evidence is forthcoming to show that the possession is in some 
other member. Some judges have held that no presumption can 
be made that the head of a family, or house master, must know 
of every thing contained in his house, and unless such a presump¬ 
tion can be made, he cannot be convicted with mefe evidenec of 
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recovery and nothing more. The mere proof that an incriminating 
article was found in premises occupied by a member or persons 
docs not in itself establish prima facie the guilt of any particular 
person or all of them jointly. That being so, they cannot be called 
upon after such evidence, to establish their innocence (A.I.R. 1947, 
Patna 236). 

There is nothing in the language of section 411 I.P.C., to 
warrant the view that any incriminating article should be found 
to be in the exclusive possession of some one before a conviction 
could be recorded. If it is established by evidence that one or 
more persons were jointly in possession of stolen property, and all 
of them had the necessary guilty intent, all of them could be 
convicted of the ofl'ence. 

Sometimes property is buried in open fields and courtyards. 
In such cases other facts should be gathered to connect the pro¬ 
perty with the accused. If property is recovered from an open 
field or courtyard which is accessible to outsiders, the accused may 
get away by taking the plea that some body from outside had 
buried it in order to put him into trouble. 

The following evidence should be collected to show 
knowledge: — 

(i) Confession and statement of the thieves who brought the 
fact that the property was stolen to the receiver’s knowledge. 

(«) Statements of witnesses who knew or heard the fact being 
brought to his knowledge. 

(Hi) Receiver’s previous knowledge that the property was 
stolen. 

In the absence of the above proof the following facts* may 
lead to clues for believing that the property was stolen: — 

(a) Purchasing property at lower price than its market 
value : — 

This frequently happens in the case of stolen property. 
This can be proved by statement of the parties and witnesses in 
whose presence the business was transacted. 


*See Warnefs Practical Methods of Police Work. 
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(h) The time and place of receiving: — 

When the time and place of such transactions are unusual and 
unreasonable, it raises a strong presumption that the transaction 
was illegal. The investigating officers should find out the persons, 
if any, who might have witnessed the transaction. 

(c) The nature of an article received as compared with the 
nature of the person from whom received: — 

This refers to the case where? a valuable article is being sold 
by an ordinary person, and which affords a clear indication to the 
receiver that the thing is naturally beyond the means of the seller. 

{d) Circumstances under which stolen property was 
recovered: — 

If, at any time of search, stolen property is recovered from 
unusual places, being buried underground, it is a dear indication 
of the receiver's belief as to its nature. 

(e) Recovery of a property forming the product of several 
crimes ; — 

This will prove that he is a habitual receiver and inquiries 
should be made to find out diat the property was received by 
him at different times. 

(/) Previous or subsequent conduct of the receiver, his rela¬ 
tives and his associates: — 

In many cases receivers express anxiety before or at the time 
of the search of their houses and completely deny to have any 
knowledge of the property, but subsequently, when the recovery 
is made, attempts are made by them to remove the property or 
attempt to remove names or other marks engraved upon the pro¬ 
perty to prevent identification. 

(g) Knowledge as to the character of the person from whom 
stolen property was received: — 

If the receiver is aware that the giver is a reputed bad charac¬ 
ter, ex-convict, or thief, he should have reason to believe that the 
property received from such person is stolen property. 

Very often the investigating officers think that, as^on as they 
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recovered some stolen property from the possession of the accused 
persons, they have done everything. They leave a wide door open 
for the accused persons to escape, by putting forth a plausible, 
though not true, explanation of their possession. The result is tliat 
the case fails. Investigation should not stop with mere recovery. 
Every fact which has a bearing on the dishonest possession, and 
the knowledge of the accused that tlie property is stolen property, 
must be woven into an organic whole. The investigating officer 
should go one step more, and that is that he should consider ah 
possibilities of innocent possession, pursue the matter, and collect 
facts so as to preclude the possibility of the accused inventing a 
plausible explanation. 


(’lIAPTER XITI 


ARSON 

The origin of a fire may be due to one of the following 
causes: — 

(I) Without human aid .—This may be due to lightning, 
explosions, spontaneous combustions, damage to or corrosion of 
electric cables through storm or earthquakes. 

The traces of lightning in brick walls may be very charac¬ 
teristic ; pieces of plaster are broken and shattered, whole bricks 
may be scattered about, some of them may be glazed on the 
surface etc. It will be necessary to ascertain whether there was 
really a thunder storm at the time of the fire. 

Explosions may be caused by fire-works, ammunition, bombs 
etc. In all cases where fire is due to explosions, the aid of a 
specialist on explosives is essential. 

The materials which arc subject to spontaneous combustion 
are patrol, mobil gas, spirit, kerosine and vegetable oils, straw, 
sacks, jute, wool, cotton, paper, etc. Such spontaneous combustion 
occurs especially when the material is stored in a pile or bales. 

(2) Accidents where human action is involved either directly 
or indirectly .—The most common ones are drying clothes too near 
an oven, careless handling of inflammable material, carelessly 
handling fire, carelessness in smoking, carelessness with fire-arms, 
leakage of gas pipes, short circuiting of electric system of a building 
etc. A German specialist has mentioned that the following factors 
arc important in an arson case and in which electric system is 
involved: — 

(a) The kind, the system and the voltage of the current. 

{h) Tlie fuse system from the source of power to the scene 
of the fire. 

(c) The diameter of the cables and the wires and the 
distance to the first fuse which did not react. 
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(d) The number of consumers and the amount of power 
they use. 

(e) Date of installation and name of contractor. 

(/) Condition of fuses and the whole installation before, 
during and after the fire. 

Fires caused through the electric system may be due to over- 
loading, sparks, faulty contacts, carelessness in the handling of 
electric apparatus, or intentional acts. In cases where electric 
system is ascribed to be the cause of fire, the aid of an electrical 
expert is absolutely necessary. 

(3) Arsem .—In all arson cases it is absolutely necessary to 
ascertain the motive on the part of the suspect or accused. 
Motives generally vary, but the most common are revenge, con¬ 
cealment of a previously committed crime and desire to defraud 
the insurer. Below are some important points on which investi¬ 
gation of arson cases should be made‘s: — 

1. Who observed the fire first, and what did the person 
observe? 

2. Where was the fire first observed, or where did it 
originate? In which building and in which room? 

3. How was this room furnished? Was there a fireplace 
or stove of any kind? 

4. Who was in the room when the fire was observed, or 
who was the last to visit the room? For what purpose 
did this person visit the room? 

5. Did the visitor use fire or light in some form? Did he 
smoke? 

6. Did the children use matches, and where were the 
matches kept? 

7. Was there a fire in the fireplace or stove? When was 
it lit and what fuel was used? 

•From A Guide to the Investigation of Fires, published by ^^Norges 
BrandkasseA Oslo, Norway. 
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8. Were inflammable objects lying on or hanging near the 
stove or fireplace? 

9. Were tlie stove, or the fireplace and fire, well insulated, 
and were all clean-out doors and other openings in the 
flue carefully closed? 

10. Was there soot in the flue, and when was it cleaned 
last time? 

11. When were tlie ashes last removed? In what container 
were they kept, and where was this placed? 

12. In what manner were lamps, candles or lanterns placed 
in tlie room? Distance from ceilling, window or in¬ 
flammable materials? 

13. Were there electric wires for light and power? When 
were they installed? Who did this work and when was 
it tested last time? How many watts? 

14. Was heat in the electrical contacts observed at any time? 

15. If there was an electric motor in the room, how was this 
safeguarded against dust? 

16. Was the electric current on or off at the time of fire? 

17. Were there machines in the room? What machines? 
What power was used? When were diey used last? 
When were they last tested and lubricated? 

18. Had tliere been any fire, or attempt to set fire, before 
at the place? 

19. Were there substances which might be subject to spon¬ 
taneous combustion? W^hat were they? How were they 
stored? 

20. How, when and for what amount were the building and 
other property insured? 

21. What is the relation between the amount of the insur¬ 
ance and the actual value of the property? 

22. Was there other insurance than fire insurance, as, for 
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instance, Use and Occupancy Insurance? For what 
amount? 

23. Were there fire-extinguishing devices installed in the 
premises? What were they? How did they function? 

24. Had anyone a personal interest in the fire? Who? In 
what manner? 

25. Was some business conducted in the building? Were 
account books kept? Were they saved, or what was done 
to save them? 


Chapter XIV 


RAPE 

A man is said to commit “rape”, who, except m tlie case 
hereinaher excepted, has sexual intercourse with a woman under 
circumstances falling under any of the five following descrip¬ 
tions:—(See section 375 I.P.C.). 

( 2 ) Against her will. 

(ii) Without her consent. 

(m) Witli her consent, when her consent has been obtained 
by putting her in fear of death, or of hurt. 

(iv) With her consent, when the man knows that he is not 
her husband, and that her consent is given because she 
believes that he is another man to whom she is or be¬ 
lieves herself to be lawfully married. 

(u) With or without her consent, when she is under fourteen 
years of age. 

Aotc:—Sexual intercourse by a man with his own wife, the 
wife not being under diirteen years of age, is not rape. 

Penetration is sufficient to constitute sexual intercourse. To 
constitute penetration it must be proved that some part of the 
virile member of the accused was within the labia of the pudendum 
of the woman, no matter how little. It is not essential that the 
hymen sliould be ruptured. Medical evidence of penetration is 
sufficient to constitute rape. 

This crime is generally committed in 

(i) burglaries ; 

(ii) d acuities ; 

(m) robberies ; 

(iv) riots ; 

but are seldom brought to light by the victims or their relatives 
for fear of disgrace to the family. This offence is also committed 
on women and children in solitary places, e.g. fields, jungles, tanks, 
village paths and roads. 
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The main reasons for this offence are: — 

(i) Uncontrolled animal passion. 

[ii) The universal superstition that sexual intercourse with 
a virgin is a cure for venereal disease. 

{Hi) Revenge for a similar wrong done to tlie culprits’ female 
relations; f)r to bring disgrace on the family of an 
enemy. 

In many cases false accusations are made for the reasons men¬ 
tioned below. Prostitutes and low caste women of doubtful 
character are often bribed for bringing such a charge mainly for 
the purpose of extorting money. 

(z) Extortion of money. This method is generally adopted 
by prostitutes or women of loose character. 

[ii] To whitewash her character when the woman is dis¬ 
covered. 

{Hi) Mortification at a man’s refusal to cohabit. 

(iv) Revenge on an enemy. 

While investigating into a case of rape the police officers should 
bear the following points* in mind:-— 

(z) Are there certain signs of the defloration? 

(it) Can we distinguish between defloration, the result of 
voluntary carnal commerce or that which is with such 
violence? 

(Hi) Whether one man can rape a single woman? 

(iv) Can a woman be raped without her knowledge? 

(v) Whether intercourse was with consent? 

(vt) Wliether there are marks of injuries or resistance? 

(vH) Whether there is corroboration of girl’s testimonv? 
(vHi) Whether the discharge from the private part of the girl 
is due to any disease? 

The following* are die grounds for finding clues in such 
cases: — 

(i) Whether the place of crime is deserted place or is sur¬ 
rounded by inhabited houses. 


•See Prem^s Law & Methods of Police Investii^ation. 
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(it) Whether the cries of the raped girl could reach some 
one from the place of the crime. 

(in) Whether there are any marks of injuries on the person 
of the accused or on the victim. 

(iv) Whether there arc any nail marks on the hands of the 
accused or under the arms. 

(tj) Whether there is tearing of cloths. 

(vi) Whether there is communication of venereal disease by 
one party to another. 

(vit) Wlicther the victim made immediate complaint about 
the occurrence to her relatives. 

(vin) Whether the prosecutrix is of good character or of im> 
moral character. 

(ix) Whether the girl is physically stronger than the accused. 

(^) Whether the accused is suffering from physical in¬ 
capacity. 

(xi) Whether the woman is healthy or of idiotic nature. 

(xii) Whether seminal stains are found on the wearing cloth 
of the victim or on the cloth of accused. 

(xiii) In the case of young unmarried girls whether the 
hymen was ruptured. 

(xiv) Whether the victim was under the influence of alcohol 
or intoxicating drug at the time. If so, by whom 
administered? 

Medical Examination .—^The first and foremost duty of the 
investigating officer is that he should send the accused and the 
victim to the Medical Officer for examination. All stained articles 
from the possession of the accused and the victim woman should 
be seized at the earliest opportunity and sent for chemical exami¬ 
nation for opinion. 







Chapter XV 


POLICE IN RIOTS 
Rioting 

The basis of the law as to rioting is the definition of an 
unlawful assembly, riot being simply an unlawful assembly in a 
particular state of activity, that activity being accompanied by 
the use of force or violence. It is only the use of force that 
distinguishes rioting from an unlawful assembly in prosecution of 
the common object. It is not necessary that the force or violence 
should be directed against any pardcular person or object. The use 
of any force, even though it be of tlie slightest possible character by 
any one of an assembly once established as unlawful, constitutes 
rioting. The term 'Violence’’ is not restricted to force used against 
person only but it extends also to force used against in¬ 
animate object, e.g., house. Every member of an unlawful 
assembly is guilty of the offence of rioting by section 146 I.P.C., 
and is punishable under section 147. If the offender is armed with 
a deadly weapon, he is punishable under section 148 I.P.C. The 
question of abetment in rioting does not arise because section 149 
I.P.C. makes every member of an unlawful assembly responsible 
as a principle for the acts of each, and all. Persons 
indirectly involved in a riot, or interested in a riot, or 
encouraging a riot, or provoking a riot, or making an 
active preparation for a riot, are also made liable to punish¬ 
ment according to circumstances under the appropriate sections 
of the Indian Penal Code, 

The constructive responsibility of all the members of the 
assembly with regard to the offence committed in prosecution of 
the common object is a very important element in the definition 
of rioting. Where a riot goes on spasmodically for several hours 
with a decided lull in the activities from time to time, 
the question of applying the principle of constructive 
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criminal responsibility in regard to the people' that parti¬ 
cipated in the not for all the offenees committed becomes 
one of extreme clifficuliy. 

Law views rioting as a menace to the public peace; for a 
disturbance of the public peace is always a serimis matter in sphere 
of civilised life. I'ivery good Government aim at the rnainrcnance 
of law and order and security of life and property. Every police 
officer shotild realise, therefore, that his main responsibility is not 
only to prevent formation of unlawful assembly, but at the same 
time deal ruthlessly unlawful assemblies of persons who, whether 
they assemble tumultuously or otherwise, have a common unlawful 
jKirposc m their minds, the execution of which will disturb public 
order and excite alarm. 

The main classifications of riots are:_ 

(1) Communal; 

(2) Labour ; 

(3) Agrarian ; 

(4) Political ; 

(5) Miscellaneous due to local factors. 


Communal 

Not only Hindus and Muslims are the victims of this disease, 
taut riots also take place between two sections of the Muslims, e.g-., 
. lias and Sunnis, and also different sections of the Hindus e g 
between Harijans and caste Hindus. Local party politics, group 
animosities provincialism and intriguing nature of certain interest¬ 
ed wire-pullers working behind the scene for personal motives have 
niuA to do with the immediate causes. The nature of disturbances 
arising out of riots may be classified roughly into six heads:- 

(1) Awssaults and murders. 

(2) Arson in shops and houses. 

(3) Looting. 

(4) Rioting between hostile groups. 

(5) Defilement of places of worship, and 

(6) Rape and abduction of women. 
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It would be the duty of every policeman to take preventive 
measure sufficiently ahead to prevent any breach of the peace and 
promptly to deal with the immediate causes likely to lead to any 
apprehended trouble. There should be no hesitation to take the 
strongest possible measures at the earliest signs of trouble for 
maintenance of law and order. As the police officers will be held 
responsible for any disturbances occurring in their jurisdictions, 
they must not show any slackness in the discharge of their duties 
on account of their predilections for any communal or political 
party. 

As a last resort police may open controlled fire to break up a 
mob. The police officer in-charge must see that there is no eratic 
or deliberate firing over the heads of the crowd, as this endangers 
innocent persons and encourages the rioters. Particular ring¬ 
leaders must be picked out and firing aimed to hit them. During 
all these moments of intense activity, in whatever phase of a riot, 
he must ensure, as far as possible, the reasonable protection of his 
men who may be vulnerable to stoning, sniping or other forms of 
attack from any direction including roof tops. 

Rioters have little regard for the sanctity of human life, and 
that a mob commits outrages of which few individuals in it would 
be capable. It is important to remember this and not to be too 
reluctant to take firm action when a situation requires it. It is true 
that this may result in the death or injury of some rioters, but if 
it is shown that it killed the riot, re-established peace, and protected 
law-abiding citizens, no police officer need fear the findings of a 
commission of enquiry. 

(Instructions for use of armed Reserves for dispersal of 
rioters—See Appendix III) 

Measures for dealing with disturbances may be classified into 
three phases viz.,— 

(1) Preventive measures before the outbreak of disturbtances. 

(2) Action during disturbances. 

(3) Action after disturbances. 
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Phase I. 

Preveni'ive Measures Before the Outbreak 
OF Disturbances 

(«) Formation of Peace committees. —A conference presided 
over by the District Magistrate or the Superintendent of Police at 
District headquarters or by the Sub-Divisional Magistrate or Sub- 
Divisional Police officer at Sub-divisional headquarters should be 
held and peace committees formed at each Mahalla and area. All 
notable leaders of all parties should be invited to the conference 
and selected number of persons commanding confidence of all 
communities form the peace committee. The members of the 
peace committee should be responsible for the maintenance of 
peace and order in their respective areas and counter panic and 
alarmist rumours. The members of peace committees should be 
requested to keep the thana officers concerned fully informed 
of the situation from time to time. 

(it) Close study of past records of previous fracas. —After a 
thorough enquiry and close study of records of previous disturb¬ 
ances a chart should be made out to study the established rights 
of communities regarding observance of particular ceremonials and 
festivals. Government orders, if any, should be examined 
thoroughly. 

(m) Comprehensive list of goondas and leaders who foment 
communal disturbances. —^A comprehensive list of all such persons 
who are either suspected, arrested, discharged, acquitted or convict¬ 
ed during previous riots or other irresponsible goondas may be 
made out and their activities secretly watched sufficiently ahead 
when there is any apprehension of serious trouble. Warning 
should be issued in suitable cases, and if ineffective, or if there is 
sufficient evidence, action should be taken under sections 107, 108, 
110, 149, 150 and 151 Criminal Procedure Code. Their movements 
should be restricted under section 144 Criminal Procedure Code 
or under the provisions of any other local Act that may be in 
force, "" 
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(iv) Prohibitory orders. —Prohibitory orders may be issued 
against all local and outside speakers and against local and outside 
members likely to deliver inflammatory speeches or tending to 
publish objectionable matters. Prohibitory orders may be issued 
against carrying any offensive weapons, uttering any slogans 
provocative to other parties, displaying of objectionable posters, 
etc., under section 144 Criminal Procedure Code. A set of prohibi¬ 
tory orders under section 144 Criminal Procedure Code against 
assembly of 5 persons or even more than 3 persons with a set of 
necessary curfew orders may be kept in readiness duly printed 
or typed and published for immediate promulgation in case of 
outbreak of riots. 

(v) Press Conference.—The District Magistrate should hold a 
conference with the representatives of the local press and issue 
directive against giving undue prominence to communal riots or 
against publishing too many details. 

{vt) Arrival and Departure of Foreigners. —sharp look-out 
should be kept for foreigners and strangers who not only inflame 
the feelings of the people but distribute objectionable posters and 
offensive weapons. Railway Stations, ferry ghats, bus-stands, 
sarais, Dharmasalas, hotels, mosques, temples, and houses of 
leaders of both parties involved in the riots are places to be watched 
for such persons. If their movements are found to be suspicious, 
free use of sections 54, 55, 109, 151, and 107 Criminal ProcedurJ 
Code should be made. 

(vti) Routes of processions.—Invari&hly trouble starts when a 
particular party intends to take out a procession on a particular 
route which is not liked by the hostile party. A chart showing 
the usual and intended routes of processions would also be helpful. 
Generally, such routes are kept on record, in police-stations. It 
may also be described the strategic, vital and dangerous points 
which have either been the scene of riots during the past or where 
there is any apprehension of disturbances. The assistance of 
sections 30 and 31 Police Act should be invoked for regulating the 
route of procession, fixing their time and the playing of music 
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because experience has shown that playing of music before mosques 
results in riots. 

(Orders pertaining to playing of music in places of public 
worship—Sec Appendix V.) 

{viii) Armed mobile and foot patrols. —When there is appre¬ 
hension of trouble, armed police patrols in police vehicles fitted with 
wireless sets, or route march of armed mobile patrols will be 
effective. It will create confidence in the minds of the public and 
allay apprehension because all law-abiding citizens will know that 
the forces of law and order are alert to meet all emergencies. 
In extreme emergency armed pickets may be posted at vital points. 

(ia:) Guarding of places of worship. —A list of all places of 
worship would also be useful with special mention of such places 
which have been the cause of riots in the past or where there is 
likelihood of any trouble. Strong armed pickets should be posted 
well in advance of the threatened disturbances to watch against 
any act of pollution or collection of brick-bats or offensive weapons 
and unusual assemblage of persons outside prayer hours. 

(a:) Census of comryiunities m different Mahallas. —The police 
officer in-charge of police-station should do well in making a census 
of different communities who are victims of riots and keep this 
information on record so that in extreme emergency only the 
minority community can be removed to rescue stations, if opened, 
or to other places. 

{xi) Strict censorship of railway parcels. —Open delivery of 
parcels should be demanded by the Government Railway Police 
to prevent import of dangerous weapons to disturbed areas. 

(xii) Control room and Striking Force. —A Police Control Room 
should be established at once where a senior police officer should 
remain present. His duty shall be to receive information from 
different police centres and to issue directive to officers to deal 
with situations. Near this Control Room a Striking Force with 
a police van, ambulance and fire brigade shall remain in readiness 
to meet any emergency. If places are not connected by telephones, 
a wireless station should be established and a few despatch riders 
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on motor cycles may be kept ready for communicating orders 
promptly. 

{xiii) Collection and communication of Intelligence ,— 
Machinery should be set up well in advance for collection and 
communication of intelligence alfecting public peace from all 
<]uartcrs. This step is of vital importance and an officer who is 
able to collect and communicate intelligence quickly will be able 
to deal with disturbances more etfectively. 

Phase II. 

Action Durinc; Disturbances 

The following measures will be taken: — 

(i) Town Defence Scheme,—Each district has its own Defence 
Scheme for its important towns. The Defence Sclieme should be 
put into force immediately in the affected area. Armed patrols on 
foot and on vehicles should operate by day,and night and pickets 
should be mounted at strategic and vital points. It wall be neccs> 
sary to define the route of each patrol and sufficient men should 
be kept in reserve for providing reliefs. 

^ (ii) Requisitions should be made to bring additional police or 
military police from other districts in order to supplement the 
district police staff. 

{nt) Superior officers, both Magistrates and Police should 
move throughout the disturbed area continuously. 

(iv) Curfew orders under section 144 Criminal Procedure Code 

should be promulgated at once. 

(u) ArrestSy searches and round-ups of undesirable (deiiKaits 
should be carried out. 

{vi) Confiscation of arms from undesirable licensees.—A list 
of such persons should be kept on record from before. 

{vii)^ Impounding of Arms and Ammunition. —All arms and 
ammunition in the local gun and ammunition shops should be 
impounded in the Police armoury so that they do not fall into 
the hands of undesirable elements. 

(viii) Closure of liquor Liquor shops should be closed 
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clown to prevent undesirable elements from getting drunk and 
joining rioters. 

(za) Censorship of telegrams and letters .—A strict censorship 
should be placed on all telegrams including Press telegrams, 
letters etc. Private telegrams and letters should also be censored 
thereby rendering any reaction or repercussion impossible else¬ 
where. These measures will not only localise the disturbance but 
prevent undesirable elements coming from outside and taking part 
in the disturbances. 

(x) Distribution of warning leaflets .—^Warning leaflets should 
be distributed over the affected area and surrounding areas warn¬ 
ing the inhabitants and appealing for peace. 

(a'x) Central and local peace committees should be set up .—In 
an extreme emergency when it is felt that the situation cannot 
be controlled, the following measures should be taken: — 

(i) Influential residents of the locality may be appK)inted as 
Special Police Officers under section 17 of the Police Act for the 
purpose of assisting the Police in maintenance of law and order. 

(it) Action to be taken to declare the riot affected town as a 
disturbed area under section 13 of the Indian Police Act. 

(Hi) Military should be called in aid of the civil power. 

(if) The next is ‘Punitive Tax^ measure which means that 
whereever there is any disturbance, punitive tax will be imposed 
on the local residents. This step has always been found to be very 
effective in dealing with serious and systematic riots when all other 
measures have failed. 


Phase III. 

Action After Disturbances 

(i) The measures mentioned under phase II should continue 
to restore confidence amongst panic-stricken populace. Even if the 
situation becomes normal, the police vigilance should continue for 
some time to prevent recrudescence. 

(it) Peace Processions .—Peace processions <!Dmprising of 
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leaders of both communities should be taken out to create public 
confidence. 

{Hi) Restoration of essential services .—Public transport 
vehicles including buses, hackney carriages etc., which are generally 
at a stand-still during the disturbances should he made to ply 
and the shopkeepers to be persuaded to open their shops which 
they closed during the disturbances. Police assistance should be 
given if necessary. This will help in bringing the situation in 
the affected area to normalcy. 

(iv) Clearance of debris, dead bodies etc. —Necessary assistance 
should be given to the Municipal authorities for the clearance of 
debris and dead bodies etc., from the streets. If necessary, co¬ 
operation may be invited from all non-official voluntary organiza¬ 
tions to render assistance. 

(z;) Investigation of cases .—It is not possible to investigate 
each and every case arising out of the riot unless tlie situation 
becomes normal. Serious cases may be investigated as and when 
they are reported, but investigation of these cases cannot be com¬ 
pleted until the riot has been controlled and confidence is fully 
restored. 

Riots may break out simultaneously in towns and rural areas 
where measures as indicated above are to be taken. In rural areas 
the normal local police will have to be left to deal with the situation 
generally, but in plague centres of riots the local police staff has to 
be strengthened by re-inforcements from Headquarters. In rural 
areas the posting of static guards should be done away with and 
armed mobile patrols with wireless-sets should be detailed in 
addition to tbe patrols by the unarmed local police. The rural 
police should be utilised in collecting and communicating intelli¬ 
gence and local residents should be appointed as special constables 
under section 17 of the Indian Police Act for assisting the local 
police. Orders unders section 144 Criminal Proceure Code should 
be promulgated to prevent carrying of offensive weapons or 
assemblage of persons. 

It is inadvisable to fritter away the force in small parties and 
consequently arrangement should be made so that mobile patrols 
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Operate from a sub-cJivisioiial or circle headquarters. In order 
that the armed patrol be eft'ective, each patrol should consist of 
one S.L, one Havildar and 10 constables. An additional force 
should be kept at the sub-divisional circle headquarters in addition 
to the mobile patrols for providing reliefs. The number of mobile 
patrols will depend upon the availability of the force. Each 
patrol shall be given a definite route over which he has to patrol. 

Labour 

Labour riot generally takes place in industrial areas and are the 
outcome of disputes between the management and the employees. 
There is always a strike in the initial stage followed by rioting 
when the strikers intimidate the non-participants in the strike and 
take recourse to arson and mischief against the property of loyal 
workers. 

A strike is perfectly legal and recognised method for employees 
to obtain redress from their employers. Under section 16 of the 
Trades Dispute Act, 1924, strikes are illegal when the following 
two specific conditions are fulfilled: — 

Firstly, when the strike has any object other than the further¬ 
ance of a trade dispute within the trade or industry in 
which the strikers are engaged ; and 

secondly, when the strike is calculated to inflict severe, general 
and prolonged hardship upon the community and thereby 
to compel Government to take or abstain from taking 
any particular cause of action. 

The duties of police are mainly confined to the prevention of 
any disturbance to the public peace. In the initial stage a strike 
is generally peaceful, but in the later stage it more often than not 
takes a serious turn when tlie strikers, most of them being un¬ 
educated, become desperate and take recourse to violence to achieve 
their goal. Thus riot dcvclopes and it becomes a menace to the 
public tranquillity. 

If a police officer is alert from the very beginning and takes 
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preventive measures at every step of <levelopmcnt of a strike, it 
is almost certain that he can prevent the peaceful strike developing 
into a riot. On the other hand, if the police officer is slack and is 
undecisive in his action, the strikers will take full advantage of 
his weakness and make the situation too hot for him. Another 
point about which police officers should be most careful, and that 
is that, they must not be gained over by the strikers or by the 
management. They must be fair in their dealings to both, bearing 
in mind that the prevention of any breaches of the peace or law 
applies to both with equal force. The police have to take the role 
of referee with the responsibility of seeing that the game between 
the management and the strikers is played in a fair and clean 
manner. 

Offences committed during a strike or following a strike are 
wrongful restraint: assault on the loyal workers and employers : 
arson and mischief against property of both : picketing ; delivery 
of inflammatory speeches, both by local and outside leaders ; taking 
out of unauthorised processions and holding unauthorised meetings 
with objectionable slogans, posters, etc; and intimidation of the 
police. Some of these offences are not only committed by the 
strikers, as I know of instances from my own experience in which 
the management took recourse to these methods against the strikers 
in order to compel them to resume work. Hired goondas are 
brought for intimidating the strikers, and instances are not rare 
in which police are won over by money. In dealing with a strike 
I know of a case in which the strikers were peaceful, but it was 
the management which arranged to set fire to the house of one 
of the loyal workers and then ascribed it to the strikers with a view' 
to invoke police action against the strikers. Investigation staff were 
misled in the first instance but subsequently it was found out that 
the victim, whose house was set on lire, had actually reported a 
false case against the strikers at the instance of the management. 
In issues like these police should be specially careful and rely upon 
their intelligence staff instead of being carried away by cither 
the strikers or the management. 

The measures to be taken to deal with the offences that are 
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committed during a strike followed by a rioting are detailed 
below: — 

( 2 ) Intimidation. —Not only loyal workers are intimidated by 
the strikers to prevent them from returning to their duty but even 
strikers are intimidated at the instance of the management in 
order to compel them to resume work. Intimidation by assault, 
stone throwing, wrongful restraint are all cognizable. Preventive 
measures are posting of armed police pickets at vulnerable points, 
mobile patrols and free use of sections 151 and 107 Cr. P. C. In 
making arrests under section 151 Cr. P. C., overt acts must be 
specified. When proceedings under section 107 Cr. P. C., arc sub¬ 
mitted against either one or both parties, request must be made 
to the court to take interim bonds from the parties under section 
117(3) Cr. P. C., for good behaviour, pending enquiry into tlie 
proceedings. If application of sections 151 and 107 Cr. P. C., does 
not improve matters, magistrate should be requested to issue order 
under section 144 Cr. P. C. 

(«) Arson and Mischief against property. —Here again posting 
of armed pickets at vulnerable points and operation of mobile 
pati'ols will be effective. Sections 151, 107, and 144 Cr. P. C., should 
be freely used as and when the situation demands. 

(Hi) Picketing. —This can be made unlawful in special cases 
by the notification of the Government of the area affected under 
section 7 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act No. XXIII of 1932 
which prohibits strikers or others from even loitering near the 
places where die non-strikers live or work. No offence is committed 
if the strikers request workmen verbally not to resume work. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, the strikers take recourse to obstruction, 
wrongful restraint, assault at the time of picketing. These offences 
are all cognizable and must be dealt with by the police. Promul¬ 
gation of section 144 Cr. P. C., and free use of sections 151 and 107 
Cr. P. C., should be made. 

(iv) Meetings and Processions. —Meetings and processions are 
no doubt organized by the local strikers, but invariably political 
leaders work as wire-pullers from behind for their personal motive. 
Leaders, both local and outside, having connection with the 
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strikers, should be found out at the initial stage and magistrate 
should be requested to serve notice under section 144 Cr. P. C., 
against them asking them to quit the disturbed area. The issue 
of section 30 of the Police Act will ensure that the police will get 
timely warning and where processions and meetings are very 
unruly, magistrate may be requested to issue order under Section 
144 Cr. P. C., prohibiting meetings and processions. 

Under the law the police cannot refuse issue of a license for 
taking out procession or for holding meetings ; but it will be per¬ 
fectly legal to impose conditions which, if not done, is liable to 
lead to mass disorder. It is seen usually that irresponsible people 
^PP^y licenses so that violation of any of the conditions of the 
licenses make these irresponsible people liable for punishment 
while the more important persons, who are responsible for organiz¬ 
ing the meetings or processions, escape. Licenses should be issued 
in the name of respectable leaders as far as practicable so that, 
if any of the conditions of the license is violated, at least they 
will be available immediately to be saddled with responsibility. 
If any of the conditions of a license is broken the officer-in-charge 
of the police-station will be perfectly justified under the law to 
declare the assembly unlawful and disperse it by force, if necessary. 
Leaders delivering inflammatory speeches can be proceeded against 
under section 107 Cr. P. C., and it is for this reason that whenever 
there is an important meeting convened by political parties inciting 
against law and order, the presence of a magistrate is required for 
recording of speeches. 

If the strikers become disorderly they should not be appeased. 
In any case, they should not be encouraged to believe that they 
are a privileged people who can break the law and indulge in all 
sorts of mass disorder and lawlessness with impunity. Strongest 
possible measures should be taken to put down lawlessness and 
overt acts, and at the same time they should be advised to ap- 
proach proper authorities for redress instead of taking law into 
their own hands and indulging in mass disorder. 

I speak from my own experience that in all such cases it is 
advisable to establish mobile courts so that the lawbreakers can 
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be tried on the spot. In many cases it is noticed that strikers, 
specially the leaders, refuse to pay fine if convicted and in all 
such cases issue of Distress Warrants against them and their prompt 
execution by the police will have a far-reaching effect and will 
break the morale of the strikers. 

POLiriCAL 

The measures to deal with political riot will be practically 
the same as under head ‘Commtinal’ riot, except that the motives 
of the two are different. In political riots the motive of the rioters 
is to overthrow by criminal force or show of criminal force the 
Government established under law. In all such riots clashes occur 
when mob is prevented from looting or setting fire to Treasury, 
Banks, police-stations, Post Offices, Telephone exchange and other 
Government installations. Unlike communal riots, in political 
riots public servants are generally the victims. Experience has 
shown that in political upheavals railway lines, roads and telegra¬ 
phic and telephone communications are almost invariably tampered 
with to prevent the movement of forces of law and order. There 
could be no hard and fast rules for meeting the actual disturbances, 
but our police officers are given a free hand to promptly deal with 
any disturbance within their respective charges. Armed pickets 
at vital installations, mobile armed patrols, guarding of line of 
communications arc the measures that could be taken. Prohibi¬ 
tory orders should be issued against all local and outside speakers 
and against local and outside members likely to deliver inflamma¬ 
tory .speeches or tending to publish objectionable matter. Public 
meetings may likewise be prohibited and prohibitory orders may 
be issued against carrying of any offensive weapon. Action under 
sections 153(a) and 505 Indian Penal Code or in a like section of 
Act or Rule in force may immediately be taken against political 
leaders who are likely to overthrow Government by overt acts. 

Agrarian and Miscei.laneous 

Dispute relating to possession of standing crops and crops 
harvested but still on the land ; dispute as to the'possession of a 
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bundh ; dispute as to possession of a temple or mosque ; dispute* 
regarding collection and offerings in a temple etc., may lead to 
rioting. In agrarian riots, which are mostly due to land disputes, 
preventive action under sections 107, 145 and 144 Criminal Proce¬ 
dure Code are to be taken. Riots may also be caused due to vari¬ 
ous other factors, but in all such riots the causes are sudden. Each 
case will have to be dealt according to its own merit, but the neces¬ 
sity for intelligence, making prompt enquiry and taking immedian* 
and prompt action cannot be overemphasised. 


Use of Police Man-Power in Riots 

It is comparatively easy to stop a riot or keep the peace if the 
police force is unlimited. In practical field, however, a thana 
officer or a Superintendent of Police finds diat he is woefully short 
of such desirable numbers, and somehow or other a superior 
officer seems to be deaf to his call for help I Of course, the officer 
himself is not fully aware of what is going on in jurisdictions other 
than his own and possibly does not realise that his superior officer 
himself is just as harassed as he is to find men to all the situa¬ 
tions that present themselves at the same time; the reason obvi¬ 
ously is that so often trouble which causes rioting in one place is 
the result of circumstances which spread far beyond boundaries 
of police-stations or even of the district. Yet the trouble must 
be tackled and the available forces must be used to its utmost 
while taking care that it does not break down under the strain. 

The Defence Scheme should be put into operation as soon as 
the situation demands it. But it is necessary to review^ the scheme 
immediately after in the light of the necessities. The first thing 
to be done, therefore, is to prepare a list of duties. They are: — 

(1) Armed Police static guards. 

(2) Armed Police for patrols. 

(3) Armed Police motor patrols (mobile patrols) with wire¬ 
less sets. 

(4) Armed Police Reserve at strategic points. 

(5) Town Police patrols. 
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(6) Plain cloth Intelligence men. 

(7) Guards over police posts and other posts. 

(8) Personal escort to ofiicers. 

(9) Investigation staff: ofTicers and constables. 

(10) Recording officers at Reserve office and at hospitals. 

(11) Guards over commandeered motor vehicles. 

The town is generally divided into areas under the existing 
Defence Scheme. Officers are appointed to each area and they are 
to draw up revised details of the above list of duties, position of 
static guards, routes of foot and motor patrols, position of local 
reserves, number of areas for plain clothed men, duties and number 
of miscellaneous guards, recording officers, etc. The Reserve officer 
and the Town officer will be required to produce lists of all Armed 
Police, ordinary Reserve and Town Police officers and men. The 
court staff and miscellaneous duties men should be called in. All 
policemen on leave should be recalled to duty and leave stopped. 
Half trained recruits should be earmarked for ''safe*' duties to relieve 
trained constables for riot action. It will then be seen that the 
force at the disposal would not, in any way, cover the detailed 
duties proposed by Area officers, and consequently the list has to 
be cut down drastically. This will necessitate the utmost care in 
revising the patrol rules and static posts so that no dangerous area 
remains uncovered. Duties are to be allotted for night and day. 

Mobile canteens in Police or commandeer motors have to be 
arranged for the Armed Police while arrangements have to be 
made to open up local cook shops and supply men of the Town 
Police with cooked food. Very often men will be compelled to 
be on 12 hours duty and then while sleeping will form the 
reserves. 

Every police officer has to be warned of the danger of unduly 
disbursing his force and the Area officer must assume the respon* 
sibility to refuse guards and patrols when he has insufficient men. 
Influential members of the public and even some junior magis¬ 
trates and police officers will persist in stressing the necessity of a 
guard here or there. There may be also requests for providing 
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guards at railway station, watering point, petrol pumps. Post & 
Telegraph office, power station, officers’ family quarters, food 
gcxlowns etc., etc. But it is impossible—nay dangerous—to provide 
armed guards at each of these places and to fritter away the force 
in small parties. If sufficient men are not available, petrol godown 
or pump where largest quantity of storage is assured should only 
be guarded. As regards other vital installations the guarding of 
telegraph oflicc, power station, watering points, and food godowns 
are important. In order to reduce the number of guards food or 
kerosine should be collected and kept at one place. In many places 
mobile patrol will obviate the use of static guards. 

The next responsibility is to withdraw posts and reduce the 
number of patrols from one area which has quietened down some¬ 
what for duty where tension has increased. Naturally any such 
suggestion will be vigorously opposed by the panic-stricken citizens 
and by the Area officer, but again it is found necessary. If re¬ 
inforcements arrive from outside the question is different, but care 
should be taken tliat man-power is not lost. It is better to give 
the men rest than to employ them at places which has quietened 
down and no police action is necessary. 

Distribution of duties by Recording officers is a most import¬ 
ant factor. The Station Diary has to be up-to-date, F. I. Rs., to be 
recorded, records should be kept of vehicles sent out on duty, of 
patrol brought and used, and supply of food stuff to the men, 
casualties received at hospital, statements to be taken from the 
injured, records kept of property recovered, and rosters of duty to 
be kept and examined at each and every post. If duty rosters are 
kept properly, malingering can be kept down. 

It is always safe to rely on our own resources because, should 
disturbances be widespread, not to speak of getting re-inforcements 
from outside tlie district, even mobilization force from mofussil 
police-stations and rural police from neighbouring villages will not 
be available. The full use of available man-power is therefore of 
greatest importance and this will depend on careful planning, and 
attention to detail, much of which should be prepared in advance 
to guard against any such emergency. 
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Investigation 

First Information .—In addition to the general principles laid 
down for drawing up F. I. Rs. is cognizable cases the following 
important points should be borne in mind: — 

(a) The names of the accused persons should be elicited from 
the informant very carefully. 

(b) The details of weapons carried by each accused should be 
mentioned as far as possible. 

(c) The individual part played during the commission of the 
crime as far as possible. 

{d) Details of property, if any, looted with marks of identi¬ 
fication should be mentioned. 

(e) If the informant is not a party or witness to tht; occur¬ 
rence his statement in full should be recorded. 

(f) Any weapon or property produced by tlie informant 
should be seized in presence of witnesses under a proper seizure 
list though mention may be made in the F.I.R., itself. 

(g) Nature of injury as given by the informant should be 
noted. 

(h) If the informant is injured he should be sent for medical 
examination along with his companion, if any, who might have 
received injuries. 

(i) The F.I.R., of the counter case, if any, shall be recorded 
immediately. 


Spot.— 

(a) The statement of witnesvses should be recorded in minute 
details with .special reference to the names of accused, part played 
by each of them, and weapons carried. 

(b) Disinterested and independent witnesses should be picked 
Up and their statements recorded in full. 

(c) Arrests should be made in the first instance when the 
accused is named by at least two witnesses. 

(d) Searches for weapons, property or accused must be done 
immediately and when possible simultaneously. -- 
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(e*) The injured persons must be sent for medical examination 
after their examination, when possible. The dead body should 
be sent for post-morlem examination 

(/) Blood stained cloths and scrapings of blood stained earth, 
if any, should be seized for chemical analysis. 

I den tificatiem .— 

(a) Identification of arrested accused persons and seized pro¬ 
perty, is essential and should l)e done before a magistrate. 

(b) When accused persons arc not named but the witnesses 
express to identify them, the suspects must be put in a Test Identi¬ 
fication Parade before a magistrate when possible or in the presence 
of two respectable disinterested witnesses observing all formalities. 

Defence ,— 

The defence statements of the accused persons must be verified 
as quickly as possible. 

Chart ,— 

(а) A map of the spot showing the relevant places should be 
drawn to the scale. 

(б) A chart showing tlie evidence against each accused should 
DC prepared to judge who arc to be sent up. 

Prosecution ,— 

A common fault in prosecuting rioting cases is to prosecute too 
many persons. Where possible it will be advisable to take the ring¬ 
leaders and leave the less important persons unless proof be verv 
strong. Many cases have broken down through attempting to 
prosecute too many persons. 

When breach of the peace is apprehended after conviction and 
release of the convicts, the prosecuting officers should request the 
court for orders under section 106 Criminal Procedure Code. 

Crowd Controi. 

The experience, training, judgrnent and presence of mind is 
put to the severest test when a policeman has to face a mob, crowd 
or assembly. 
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A “crowd” is an assembly congregated into a closed body with¬ 
out any order whilst “assembly” means an orderly collection of 
persons with a common purpose. A common criminal purpose 
often lurks bc:hind most assemblies. They are therefore very dan¬ 
gerous, because they assume the character of a mob (disorderly 
crowds) almost without warning. What was originally an assem¬ 
bly becomes a crowd and this again converted to a mob. It is 
obvious, thc;reforc, that mobs are creatures of slow growth. It is 
wise therefore to utilize the meagre and flexible resources on the 
flanks and if no flank exists it must be created. It is folly to turn 
the ciowd into a mob and then use force to disperse the same. 
The guiding principles for crowd control should be— 

(j) try to cool a crowd into an assembly and not to inflame 
it into a mob; 

(it) maximise your operational power; 

(iitj minimise the numerical opposition from the opponents; 
(iv) free crowds in such a manner as not to allow a re¬ 
assemblage. 

2. When the crowds congregate closely without order there 
is hardly any time for thought. Take your decision and act upon 
it quickly with operational mobility. Remember that undue delay 
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or a faulty step may lead you astray compelling you to resort to 
arms which will result in loss of valuable human life. You will 
then have cause for repentance and the unnecessary dead will haunt 
upon you throughout your life. Most mobs art‘ controlled bv pres- 
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several thousand people pushing forward and in the confusion 
which is likely to follow the men may complain of assaults when 
force has to be used. In all probability no occasion for force would 
have arisen if pressure had been given on the crowd from its flanks 
speedily and with skill. It is much easier to persuade men to step 
aside than step back. The proper direction of a heavy pierce is 
diagonal to the frontage of a mob (see diagram B). By frontal 
opposition the crowd will only be packed and thereby increase the 
disorder. The gathering should on no account be made tighter 
than it already is. The police should open the mob up to free it. 
This will give tlie vast majority a welcome freedom. A heavy 
police pierce through a mob directly from its back to its front is 
obviously absurd as it is difficult to pass through a mob from its 
back. Even if it is possible to push it forward, it will merely be 
pushed on (see diagram C). 

3. The object should be to pursue the dispersed mob, forbid 
it to reform and prevent at the same time others from joining. 
If the dispersed mob be not pursued they will reform again and 
give you no rest. 

4. If there be a tear gas squad use it by all means. Examine 
the direction of the wind and take position as otherwise it will serve 
no useful purpose. 

5. Dispersal of mob with the aid of hose pipe is also effective, 
especially in case of women crowd. 

6. In case an armed mob, pierce from the flanks should be 
avoided. Men should never be brought into close contact with the 
mob and must be kept at least more than 75 yards away. 

7. The whole of the force should not all at once be put to 
action. Always keep at least half of the force in reserve and give 
them food and rest. 

(Equipments of Armed Police Detachment on Riot duty— 
See Appendix IV): 
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Ihe causes of traffic accidents may be; — 

(?) a person, 

(«) an animal, 

(m) a vehicle, 

(iv) a bicycle, 

(v) a mechanical defect, 

(vi) a road defect, and 
(vn) weather. 

Annual stausiics of traffic accidents from all countries show a 
rapid increase in the number of persons killed and injured on roads 
and streets. It is amazing to learn that the number of persons 
killed and injured annually in any of the most populous countries 
Jar exceeds the numbers ^f murders committed by criminals. 

na ysis of figures of such traffic accidents in every country reveals 
that the cause of the majority of traffic accidents is due to careless¬ 
ness-carelessness of the driver and carelessness of the pedestrian. 

A little thought over this problem will make us believe that 
too much stress has been laid on (i) prosecuting the drivers, («) 
pr^ecuting the owners of vehicles and (m) increase of traffic staff. 
These are all to die good so far as they go. But the basic fact 
remains that despite all these efforts the accident rate is ever on 
the in^ease. The mechanical and engineering side of the traffic 
wntrol has totally been neglected in solving the problem. There 
as also been the lack of an appeal to the human element, the 
lack of an appeal to the intelligence of the road user, the lack of 
the orgciMiion of a real system of co-operation amongst the users 
of road themselves and between the road user and the traffic 

policemen m their joint task of securing a higher degree of safety 
on the roads o ; 


th^ pedestrian traffic. In one year in 

the btate of Orissa, staustics showed that 55 per cent of traffic 
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accidents was caused by the carelessness and negligence of pede- 
strains. I think it must have been a fairly general condition of 
affairs in other States. If pedestrian accidents are analysed the 
following facts will come to light: — 

(i) At a particular hour or hours of the dav or night per¬ 
centage of fatalities amongst juvenile is more. 

(ii) At a particular place or places percentage of fatalities 
amongst juvenile is more. 

(m) At a particular hour or hours of the day or night 
pedestrians under the influence of intoxicants arc generally in¬ 
volved in accidents. 

(iv) At a particular place or places pedestrians under the 
influence of intoxicants are usually involved. 

iMirther scrutiny of the statistics will show' that the high per¬ 
centage of accidents may have* been due to (?) insufficient street 
lighting, (it) absence of traffic control signals, (m) absence of 
pedestrian islands, highway side walks, etc., (w) absence of play¬ 
grounds and play facilities, parks, etu. which compel children to 
play on highways and streets, (v) presence of a liquor shop, bar 
or den of intoxicant drugs near the black spot of the accidents, 
(zn) ignorance of traffic rules by the traffic policemen, and (vn) 
ignorance of the rules of the road by the pedestrians. 

Admittedly the high percentage of accidents is more due to 
the carelessness of pedestrians than motorists. It is unfortunate, 
however, that the legislation has imposed additional restrictions 
on the motorist, while imposing no corresponding restrictions on 
pedestrians. The refusal to legislate for the control of pedestrian 
traffic is illogical and against the balance of evidence, and it is not 
too much to assert that legislation which does not provide for the 
control of pedestrian traffic leaves practically half the traffic prob¬ 
lem unsolved. 

The following remedies are suggested: — 

Engineering Aids ,—Provision of proper traffic control signals 
and their effective operation. Installation of pedestrian islands, 
building highway side-walks and provision of proper play facili¬ 
ties and parks for children. 
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Pavement markings arc also important. These markings 
will warn, guide and safeguard the users of the road. 

Traffic signs are very useful. At black spots a notice may 
be hung up warning pedestrians and motorists to be specially 
careful. 

Educational Aids ,—Education and propaganda are the most 
effective weapons for the reduction of road accidents. Road safety 
instructions should be imparted by the police in all schools and 
colleges, at least once a week and '‘Safety First” should be intro¬ 
duced as a compulsory subject in every school and college. 
Both theoretical and practical tests to be held annually or half- 
yearly or quarterly. Proficiency certificates and badges can be 
presented to keep the interest going. 

Model town showing roads, vehicles, pedestrians, traffic signs 
and signals, dangers of playing on the roads etc., can be used in 
the class rooms or demonstrations may be arranged in a play¬ 
ground to make the instruction as practical as possible. I had 
ample opportunity of varying the instruction on each visit, usual¬ 
ly of 30 minutes' duration, by talks, posters, films, mock courts, 
etc., whilst a properly staged cycling demonstration by selected 
pupils and with appropriate commentary is always well 
received by the pupils. Most of the children responded well, 
and after a couple of months' training some of these 
youngsters relieved constables on traffic points, and were 
definitely superior in quality of their work than most of our 
constables. 

In addition cycle inspection may be arranged in every insti¬ 
tution and defects brought to the notice of die guardians. I visit¬ 
ed institutions along with five other police officers and inspected 
319 cycles in course of a week. As many as 243 cycles had defects. 
These defects were brought to the notice of the owners of die 
cycles, the Principals, Headmasters and the guardians of the pupils. 
In course of inspection of cycles the failures in providing padlocks 
to guard against cycle thefts were also taken notice of and brought 
to the notice of all concerned. 

Enforcement Aids ,—^Thc job is mainly one of getting proper 
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regulations aclopTed, getting the public educated thereon and hav¬ 
ing the rules enforced. 

Congested streets and highways may be declared as “one-way 
streets” so that vehicular traffic can move exclusively in one direc¬ 
tion during all or a substantial part of the time as the official in 
charge of the traffic control may decide. 

Advantages of one-way streets are: increase in the volume of 
traffic, improve die average speed of the traffic due to the elimi¬ 
nation of opposite streams of traffic and reduce most types of 
accidents. The disadvantages of this system are: motori.sts have 
to travel farther to reach certain locations, erection of additional 
sign posts, because at every inter.section one-way signs must be 
put and increase of traffic accidents in streets where traffic move.s 
m one direction at a certain period of the day hut both ways 
during the remainder of the time. 

Road accidents in which motor vehicles arc involved occur 
due to (/) careless driving, (it) reckless and dangerous driving, 
(tit) driving under influence of litjuor or drugs. Defective brakes, 
defective tyres, defecrivc steering or some other mechanical defects! 
disregarding traffic signs and signals and rules of road have also 
been responsible for a heavy toll. I am leaving at the moment 
tJie road defects and weather, ainl other factors beyond the con- 
trol of the drivers. 

* The number of accidents, fatal or otherwise directly attribut¬ 
ed to faulty or inefficient brakes, may not be very large, but the 
feet remains that they do contribute towards many accidents. 
The testing of brakes has become practically a normal procedure 
after any motor accident, and should be carried out on every pos¬ 
sible occasion when the circumstances justify it. It must be un¬ 
derstood that the opinion of a policeman, however high his rank 
may be, will not be counted as expert evidence and will not there¬ 
fore, carry much weight in court. The expert, on the othe! hand, 
as a skilled man is entitled to give his considered opinion regard- 
ing any mechanical or semi-technical matter concerning the vehicle. 

See Police Journal, Lond^—•‘Automobile Brakes" by Police. Constable 
David MitcheUSmith. 
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There are numerous indications which an alert constable can easi¬ 
ly perceive and suspect that things may not be as they should ; 
when an occasion arises within his view which demands a sudden 
stop being made by a motor vehicle, the manner in which it 
‘‘pulls up” may give him a clue, which, with the help of these 
hints, may enable him to detect a definite fault, and therefore an 
offence, e.g., a vehicle approaches the traffic signal; at the signal to 
stop, the car travels past the ‘stop' lines. Obviously, the motorist 
did not either observe the signal or could not stop. While bearing 
all these in mind the constable vshoiild certainly be suspicious of 
the last possibility. 

Motorists do not, as a rule, pull up solely on the hand brake, 
and although on most modern cars this is connected with the same 
mechanism as actuated by the foot brake, on many models it ope¬ 
rates a separate set of shoes and a motorist leaning forward and 
grabbing the hand brake may well be doing so because the foot 
brake is not as efficient as it might be. Even in a modern car, 
in which the hand brake operates the same four wheel brakes as 
the foot control, although through an independent means of ope¬ 
ration, the individual adjustment of hand brake or foot brake may 
be faulty, with the result that the driver is relying solely on one 
brake. 

Traffic Wardens .—Enforcement falls to the police and they 
are, in effect, at present the sole enforcement agency. As the 
police have been very much overworked, it is necessary that a 
special body of men to be known as “Traffic Wardens” should 
be recruited from amongst tlie civilians to take over from police 
the duty of traffic regulation and control. The idea is that traffic 
duty needs less skill and involves less physical strength than other 
police duties and that it could be performed by a volunteer body 
of respectable men. 

These “Traffic Wardens” with the help of the police should 
invite local authorities to participate in pedestrian crossings week. 
The purpose of the “week” is to focus the attention of the public 
on the proper use and observance of pedestrian crossing places so 
that it may form a part of the national campaign to promote 
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greater safety on our roads. The senior police officers should co¬ 
operate to the fullest extent possible and should devote as much 
attention as manpower resources permit to encourage pedestrians 
to use crossings and vehicle drivers to observe tliem. This would 
mean that police will have to pay extra attention to pedestrian 
crossings and that, as a result, there may be increase in tlie num¬ 
ber of prosecutions against road users who deliberately ignore regu¬ 
lations which govern the use of the crossings. It has, of course, 
to be expected that the police will endeavour to encourage the 
proper observance of the crossings by means other than the in¬ 
discriminate reporting of offenders, but, nevertheless, tliere will 
undoubtedly be cases which will have to be dealt with by the 
courts. In order to enforce the regulations rigorously, arrange¬ 
ments will be made to hold special courts to try these offences on 
the spot. This will be deterrent. 

Infringement of the law relating to speed limits can only be 
detected with the help of mobile patrols. At important places 
vehicles should be engaged primarily in the supervision of traffic 
and prevention and detection of offences in connection with speed- 
ing. The vehicles used for such purposes should be provided with 
accurate speedometers so that they can follow up a vehicle if detec¬ 
ted being driven at a high speed and that their readings would be 
accepted without question by the courts. 

Mechanically operated brakes '.—On any car fitted with ordi¬ 
nary rod or cable brakes there are obvious signs which the police¬ 
man can detect by a superficial examination. If the foot pedal 
(always on the offside) can be depressed to the floor board, then 
the brake should be throughly tested by an expert. Similarly, if 
the hand brake lever can be pulled right back to the last notch 
on the ratchet with no particular resistance being felt, then it 
should be tested with the car in motion. 

Hydraulic Brakes ^cars are now fitted with a hydraulic 


^ See Pohcc Journal, London—*^Automobile Brakes** by Police Constable 
David MitcheUSmith. 

„ See Police Journal, London—-‘Automobile Brakes** by Police, Constable 
David Mitchel-Smith. 
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braking syvStem. This system is one of the most efficient in 
existence, but neglect will give rise to fault which may be easily 
detected on test by the fact that the brake pedal has to be sharply 
depressed several times before the brakes operate. This is tlie re¬ 
sult of failure to keep the fluid at the proper level in the supply 
tank, usually found on the dash. 

In a car fitted with this system if the brakes are effective when 
applying the brake once down should be sufficient to bring the car 
to a stand-still. Delayed action before the brakes operate will 
definitely mean that the brakes are defective and inefficient. A 
car fitted with this type of brake will have the front wheel brake 
drums with a rubber or covered flexible pipe leaving the chassis 
and entering the brake drums above the front axle and absence 
of either brake rods, cables or arms as in the case of mechanical 
brakes. 

Common excuses for faulty brakes are recent relining of brake 
shoes, leakage of grease through the axle, etc. These excuses, of 
course, do not affect the issue that, if they are inefficient when 
they are tested, an offence has been committed. 

If brakes are defective, inefficient stopping distances will 
invariably increase. Nearly all manufacturers will supply on re¬ 
quest a chart giving the average stopping distances of die various 
models which they market, but obviously, although the officer 
might be guided by these figures when forming an opinion, he 
would do well in calling in for the services of an expert for evid¬ 
ence in court. Few persons realise the distance a motor car will 
cover before it is possible to bring it to a stop. Even fewer realise 
how rapidly this distance increases as the speed of the car is in¬ 
creased. If you are an average driver three-fourth of a second 
elapses from the time you are conscious of the need of stopping 
until you can get your foot on the brake pedal. After you apply 
your brakes your car will travel an additional distance before it 
can be brought to a stop. A car going at the rate of 20 miles an 
hour will travel 22 feet from the place where you first applied the 
brakes before it stops and if your brakes are not in good condition 
or the road is wet, even greater distances will be required to stop 
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k. By adding the “reaction distance and the braking distance’' 
it is easy to determine how far a car can travel before it can be 
stopped. I he chart below will show the distance you must keep 
clear at various speed in order to give yourself sufficient space in 
which to stop. 


This is the distance your car will go before it can be stopped if your 
reaction time is average 314th second. 


Speed of car: 

20 

M.P.H. 

30 

M.P.H. 

40 

M.P.H. 

50 

M.P.H. 

60 

M.P.H. 

70 

M.P.H. 

80 

M.P.H; 

Reaction 

distance 

. 22 ft. 

33 ft. 

44 ft. 

55 ft. 

66 ft. 

77 ft. 

88 ft: 

Braking 

distance 

. 22 ft. 

491 ft. 

88 ft. 

137^ ft. 

198 ft. 

2694 h. 

352 ft, 

Total 

distance 

. 44 ft. 

S2i ft. 

132 ft. 

1924 ft. 

294 ft. 

3464 ft. 

440 ft. 


(M.P.H.—Miles Pei Hour.) 

The skid marks reveal the efforts made by the driver when 
applying the brakes. Skid marks are useful indication as to 
the vehicle and it is not difficult on the basis of their length to 
determine with reasonable accuracy how much the vehicle slowed 
down while the skid marks are being made. It should be clearly 
stated that it is not posstble from its skid marks to arrive at the 
exact speed a car was travelling. Captain Athelstan Popkess, 
Chief Constable, Nottingham City Police, gives the formula below 
by which it is possible to arrive at a conclusion as to the minimum 
speed of a vehicle at the time of the accident provided the same 
vehicle is used in tlie test; the test is carried out on the same road 
surface and the weather conditions are the same. 

Minimum Original speed j Length of skid marks ot 
(speed of test car) \ suspect speeding car 

Breaking distance of test. 

So a car that has left a skid mark of 101 feet on the road, 
if (tested on a similar road surface) we find that it can be stopped 
in a distance of 36 feet when brakes are apphed at 30 m.p.h., must 
have been travelling at a speed of at least 50.1 miles per hour. 
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Phis may be worked out in detail as follows: — 


30 (original speed, 
(speed of test car P) 

36 

- 30 yj 1.8 



101 (Length of skid mark 
suspect car) 

36 (Braking distance) 


The square root of 2.8 is 1.67 x 30 m.p.li. 50.1 miles per hour: 
tlie speed at which the car was travelling at the time it made the 
skid mark. 

Measuring of skid marks is auotlier difficult job and accord- 
ing to Captain Popkess in measuring skid marks laid down by the 
vehicle prior to the crash, the average skid mark should be measur¬ 
ed and the arithmetical average computed, i.e., divided by 4. If 
only 3 wheels skidded the length of the three skid marks, they 
should be added together and divided by 4, despite the fact that 
the wheel which did not skid may have exerted some braking force. 
The length of a skid mark left by a rear tyre should of course be 
measured from the place where the mark starts to the rear tyre, 
and the length measured of a skid mark left by a front tyre from 
the place where the marks start to die front tyre. If "the skid 
marks are not continuous, the gaps should not be included in the 
total length of the marks. 


Investigation 

Police officers investigating into traffic accident cases should 
pay particular attention to the following points: — 

(1) Spot .—A map of the place of occurrence should invari* 
ably be drawn to a scale and all details showing the position of 
the vehicle, victim, witness etc., should be given. 

(2) Condition of the road .—^Whether straight road or curved 
road ; low gradient or high gradient; width of the road etc., should 
be noted. 

(3) Condition of traffic ,—Wliether there was heavy traffic at 
the dme of accident. 
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(4) Condition of the weather. —Whether day or night; ade¬ 
quacy or otherwise of the lighting arrangements; whether it was 
rainy and if so whether visibility was affected. 

(5) Particulars of vehicle or vehicles involved, —Note make, 
model, registration number, name cind address of the owner, and 
also whether the vehicle has been taxed. 

In case of stage carriage or public carrier, note whether they 
are covered by valid certificates of fitness and permits; number 
of passengers travelling against the capacity covered by the regis¬ 
tration certificate. 

(6) Condition of the vehicle. —Condition of horns, brakes, 
tyres, lamps, reflectors, speed governors, steering gear etc. Note 
also details of damage to the vehicle after the accident. If the acci¬ 
dent is due to some mechanical defect of the vehicle, expert's 
opinion should be obtained immediately. 

(7) Name of driver with particulars of his driving 
license and whether the license is valid ; physical fitness of the 
driver, i.e., whether the driver was driving the vehicle under the 
influence of alcohol or intoxicating drugs. 

(8) Speed of the vehicle at the time of the accident. —Passen¬ 
gers travelling in the vehicle and witnesses near the spot to be 
examined. Skid marks too will be helpful. 

(9) Casualties. ^These will include driver, passengers, pedes¬ 
trians, animals etc. Immediate steps should be taken to send the 
injured to the hospital. 

(10) Subsequent conduct of the accused driver, —Whctlier ac¬ 
cident was reported at the police-station and the injured removed 
to the hospital; tampering of vehicle after the accident in order 
to cause disappearance of evidence. 

(11) Negligence of the driver.—Rash driving, overcrowding or 
overloading of the vehicle, failure to blow horn, driving on the 
wrong side of the road, disobeying traffic signals and regulations 
etc. 

(12) Negligence of victim. —Enquiry should reveal how far 
the victim was responsible for the accident as in many cases acci¬ 
dents occurred when people tried to ctoss the roar from one side 
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to the other without giving sufficient warning to the driver ; whe- 
thc r the victim was under the influence alcohol or intoxicating 
drugs. 

(13) AU^frligcncc of pedestrians and anmials.—Th'i^ happens 
when the pedestrians or animals obstruct the passage' of car all at 
eince and the driver of the* vehicle swerves the car to prevent an 
accident and while so doing nu'ets with an accident. 

(14) Medical examination.—AW persons whether the accused 
driver or passengers or the victim who receive injurv as a result of 
accident should be sent immediately for medical examination. If 
the victim is dead as a result of ac'cidc‘nt. the dead bodv should 
be sent for post-mortem examination. 

(15) Seizure .—Vehicles involved in accident should be seized 
and kept under proper guard till after the expert’s examination. 
If the victim is run over and killed, blood stained articles should 
be seized. Further, the registration certificate, fitness certificate, 
permit of the vehicle and the driving licc^nse of the* driver should 
also be seized. 

(16) Photography .—It will be useful to take photograph of 
the vehicle involved in tin* accident on the* spot and produce in 
court. 

(17) Third Party Insurance .—point is generally over¬ 
looked by the investigating officers. 
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PROSECUTION OF CASES 

It IS undoubtedly true that in criminal cases the thorouehness, 
promptitude and ability with which the investigation is conducted 
ultimately decides to a large extent the fate of the case. It is none¬ 
theless equally true that the ends of justice are often defeated by 
Ae haphazard and inartistic way in which cases are conducted 
before courts. When cases fail the prosecutor offers the ready ex¬ 
planation that the cases were badly investigated while the iruth 
may be that they were badly presented and conducted. In any 
case this explanation is offered when it is too late to mend matters 
if that were possible. To conduct a prosecution successfully is an 
art which can only be acquired by ceaseless dihgence, careful study 
and patient labour but at the same time prosecutors should keep 
certain principles in mind and apart from the individual intelli¬ 
gence and capacity of the prosecutor which undoubtedly affect the 
conduct of the case, an observance of these principles’ in a good 

nuniber of cases will be found conducive to an able prosecution 
or the case. ^ 

In the course of investigation a large number of witnesses are 
examined and this is inevitably so. as the State, when commenc- 
ing an investigation, should not have a pet theory of its own. But 
after the close of the investigation when the prosecution is able to 
state with confidence that certain people have committed an 
offence, the area becomes more limited and many of the witnesses 
examined by the police are dropped when the final form is sub- 
mtted. While this is necessary in the fitness of things, this, in 
^t, IS the first pitfall which every prosecutor has to guard against. 
:^e prosecutor should note that his discretion is not fettered by 
*e charge sheet and that he is at perfect liberty to summon addi 
tonal witnesses. There is a tendency on the part of the prose- 
cutmg staff to take the matter easUy from the start and to feel that 
they have done their job by examining the witnelses mentioned 
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in the final form. It is only in the end in several cases it is dis¬ 
covered that there was material in the case diary which should 
have been put forth in court. For this purpose a thorough read¬ 
ing of the case diary and a mastery of the facts is the first requi¬ 
site for the conduct of the case. 

The prosecutor is to fix his attention on the essentials of the 
case while perusing the diary. A thorough study of the sections 
of the law, each time a case comes up, is absolutely necessary and 
the importance of this cannot be overemphasized. In many cases 
it is only at the stage of arguments that the discovery is made 
tliat no evidence has been placed before the court to prove im¬ 
portant elements constituting the offence, or that the necessary 
sanction has not been obtained. In several cases the question of 
knowledge or intention or the mental state of the accused is of 
determining importance and it is particularly in these cases that 
the prosecutor should concentrate his mind on the component parts 
of the offence and the facts proving knowledge, intention, and the 
mental state, either directly or inferentially. It always pays to 
read the relevant sections once again. 

The next thing on which tlie prosecutor is to fix his attention 
is whether the material in the diary is complete and adequate to 
prove the charge against the accused. If he finds that on certain 
points no material has been collected and if the delay in the exa¬ 
mination of further witnesses can be reasonably explained or where 
the question of delay does not arise, he should direct the investi¬ 
gating officer to submit a supplementary diary on those points, 
irrespective of the fact that the case has been supervised by his 
superior officers. He should next check up whether the right per¬ 
sons have been arraigned, and if he finds that the names of any, 
whose complicity in the crime is prhna facie established, have been 
omitted from the charge sheet, he should take prompt steps to get 
an additional report against such person filed. 

I shall now deal widi the appropriate stage at which these pre¬ 
liminary steps are to be taken by the prosecutor. The prosecutor 
is to bear in mind that when once the charge sheet has been filed 
into court, it is the court that determines the pace and he should 
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not expect that the court would be willing to oblige him by grant¬ 
ing further time for preliminary matters. Moreover, this further 
request for time is not fair to the court which will be anxious tp 
dispose of the case with the least possible delay. It is therefore, 
before the charge sheet is filed, that the prosecutor should attend to 
these preliminaries. Where the court staff consists of more than 
one prosecutor the actual allotment of work is done by the prose¬ 
cuting inspector or by the senior court sub-inspector after the case 
is posted for trial. In view of the previous observations this proce¬ 
dure may be usefully avoided. As soon as the charge sheet is re¬ 
ceived in the court office the prosecutor must be fixed up and it 
should be his duty to attend to these preliminary stages. It may 
perhaps l)c more desirable that the prosecuting inspector himself 
should, in every important case, attend to this matter before the 
(barge sheet is actually put up before the court. 

Having dealt with the necessary preliminaries I shall next deal 
widi the actual conduct of cases in court. Much harm is done to 
cases by the fact of witnesses being ushered into the witness box 
without the prosecutor knowing what the witness would be able to 
say or the witness knowing on what points the prosecutor desires 
to examine him. Truthful witnesses with no anxiety to spoil the 
case are however found to do so for the very simple reason of care¬ 
lessness on the part of the prosecutor and lapse of memory on the 
part of the witness. There is no justification for placing the wit¬ 
nesses in the witness box without previously questioning them. 
In the large majority of cases witnesses are rustics and are foolish. 
In some cases the sympathies of the witness would have undergone 
a change, while in some other cases an active hostile animus is 
detectable. A preliminary interview with the witness would not 
merely save the prosecutor from embarrassment and headache in 
court but would also prevent a useless waste of time. Scenes of 
the witnesses putting a blank face or giving unfavourable answers in 
the witness box either owing to an honest lapse of memory or to 
a deliberate change of front, can be easily avoided. Prosecutors 
are taken aback by this attitude of the witness and unable to 
determine the cause for this. They make a frantic^attempt to probe 
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the witness witli one or two more questions and let the matter 
rest there. Valuable evidence is thereby lost to the prosecution. 

Where the prosecutor feels a doubt regarding the reliability 
of a witness cither as a result of his own interview with him or as 
a result of information obtained, he should in the first place sub¬ 
ject him to close examination. Ue should next take the witness 
into his confidence and should request him to play fair and to 
inform the prosecutor definitely whether he is going to speak the 
truth or not. He should make it clear to him that no pressure 
of whatever sort will be or is sought to be exercised upon him and 
that without creating complications for himself and the prosecutor 
in court, he should disclose his attitude very frankly to him and 
that he is prepared to give him up without further ado in case 
he is not prepared to speak the truth. This kind of moral appeal 
to him will in many cases solve* the problem for the* prosecutor. 
There arc some witnesses who in the face of this frank moral 
appeal will honestly disclose their true inclination while in some 
cases they will also vouchsafe an explanation as to why they cannot 
afford to be witnesses. The others who will assure the prosecutor 
that they will stick to the truth may be relied upon to do so. Un¬ 
willing witnesses should be avoided, unless their examination is 
absolutely necessarv. 

Where in tlie preliminary interview the witness discloses a 
hostile animus against the prosecution one simple rule of caution 
is to avoid him as far as possible. If his evidence is on a material 
point and other evidence is not available, the prosecutor should 
not put him in the box without preparing himself for cross-exa¬ 
mining him. In plain language, the prosecutor should always 
avoid a situation in which he is caught unawares and forced to put 
up a blank face. 

Witnesses should also be strictly cautioned to answer every 
question fully instead of by a gesture or a word of assent. Much 
mischief is unwittingly done in several cases by ignorant and 
foolish witnesses not giving a complete answer and accepting sug¬ 
gestions by a nod or a word of assent without understanding the 
significance of the suggestion in the least* Where the prosecutor 

8 
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feels that this is the case, he should request the court to direct 
the witness to give a complete answer. Leading questions may 
some time be asked in chief examination to refresh the memory 
of a witness or to aid a witness of deficient mental capacity who is 
not able to grasp the particular topic on which the prosecutor is 
questioning him. Prosecutors should not allow valuable evidence 
to be lost by failing to appreciate this position. 

Another simple rule of caution bearing on the examination 
of witnesses is to avoid unnecessary multiplicity of witnesses. No 
hard and fast rule can be laid down in the very nature of the 
thing. But it may be indicated that where particular credit on 
the ground of disinterestedness cannot be claimed it is hardly 
desirable to give more than two or three witnesses on a point. 
Prosecutors do not always keep in mind that they have privilege 
of examining the remaining witnesses at a later stage. That "is 
a provision which is not often utilised. The recent decision of the 
Orissa High Court has placed a very liberal interpretation on the 
term ‘remaining witnesses'' and the latitude given to the prosecu¬ 
tion is very large indeed. Where witnesses have to identify the 
accused persons (as in cases of rioting) the rule of examining as 
few witnesses as possil)le is to be modified to suit the circumstances 
of the particular case. 

Prosecutors should keep their minds alert and try to stick to 
the rules of relevancy and admissibility of evidence as laid down 
in the Lvidence Act. It is a very cheap and useless stratagem 
sometimes followed to let in evidence the confession of an accused 
before a police officer or other inadmissible evidence. The prose¬ 
cutor does it as the investigating officer has examined several 
witnesses on the point. It is true that experienced Magistrates 
reject such evidence but there may be others who record such 
evidence on the theory that no harm is done. In point of fact 
plenty of harm is done, not to the accused but to the prosecution. 
Appellate courts view the matter with severity arid often there 
is a tendency to acquit a case' otherwise deserving a conviction. 
Wliere the prosecutor in an important case feels a certain doubt 
as to the admissibility of a certain piece of evideTTce he should 
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not hesitate to take the advice of the Public Prosecutor whose 
services are always available to the prosecuting staff. 

There are certain special topics relating to cases, attention to 
which is indispensable. Frequently the argument is advanced that 
the prosecution evidence is accomplice evidence or in the nature 
of accomplice evidc^nce. The term “accomplice” has not been 
defined in the Evidence Act, and in its ordinary, plain meaning 
it means a j^erson who had something to do with the commission 
of the crime by way of assisting it or whose conduct tends to such 
inference. Such evidence is always suspected, the reason being that 
such a person would naturally be anxious to implicate others and 
hence the element of vital intercstedness automatically arises. 
Though accomplice evidence is legally sufficient to sustain a con¬ 
viction, such evidence is hardly ever solely acted upon for the 
purpose of basing a conviction, unless corroborated in material 
particulars. Hence the prosecutor has to fix his attention on the 
corroborating circumstances. Where such corroboration is utterly 
lacking there is no useful purpose served in examining a witness 
who is clearly an accomplice. One accomplice moreover docs not 
corroborate another. For the very reason that such witnesses are 
unreliable, the prosecutor must be alert and be prepared to cross- 
examine such witnesses wliose evidence may appear to him to be 
tainted. 

Sometimes the prosecutor has to take the evidence of an ap¬ 
prover. Pardon is usually tendered at the request of the prose¬ 
cutor acting under the instructions of the superior police officers 
but in a suitable case the prOvSecutor may himself move the supe¬ 
rior police officers to take an accused as an approver. After the 
pardon is tendered the case against the individual accused is auto¬ 
matically suspended and he becomes a witness in this case. 
Great care must be taken in examining approvers. It is very often 
the case that an approver after the tender of pardon changes his 
mind and goes back upon his confessional statement which in 
most cases is the basis of the tender of pardon. In such cases the 
duty of the prosecutor is dear and he ought to take the permission 
of the court and cross-examine him thoroughly and in detail 
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regarding the facts which he was expected to support. When 
examining an approver, prosecutors must from the very beginning 
prepare themselves to cross-examine him, to avoid to be taken by 
surprise. 

Another important piece of evidence in criminal cases is the 
confession of the accused. These confessions are of three classes, 
viz., judicial, extra-judicial, and confessions before the police 
officers. Judicial confessions are recorded under the provisions of 
the statute. The officer recording the confession is usually 
examined as a prosecution witness. This is a desirable course 
although confession can be made use of under the presumptions 
mentioned in section 80 of the Evidence Act. The Magistrate 
should be previously interviewed. The prosecutor must elicit all 
the facts bearing on the confession. 

Sometimes we come across a confession that does not go the 
full length of admitting the guilt, but is none-thc-less an admission 
of seriously incriminating circumstances. The statement is un¬ 
doubtedly admissible as an admission. Apart from confessions, 
admissions of the accused can be proved in criminal cases except 
when they are hit by section 162 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 
Where the document is neither a confession nor an admission but 
contains a self-serving statement it is desirable to leave it to the 
defence to utilise it in the best way it can without however omitting 
to draw the fact to the notice of the court. 

Extra-judicial confessions are much more difficult to prove. A 
man s liberty is made to depend upon his supposed statement to 
others after the occurrence. Extra-judicial statements are subject 
to the obvious comment that the guarantee of truth is made to 
rest upon the veracity of witnesses who may have their own axes 
to grind or whose opportunities of hearing and capacity of under¬ 
standing are far from satisfactory. In such cases the prosecutor 
must display meticulous care in sifting such evidence and should 
take even greater care in placing the same in detailed precision. 
What exactly the accused said is of the greatest importance. As 
a general rule extra-judicial confessions are not acted upon by 
courts unless supported by precise and unimpeachablelestimony. 
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The third variety of confessions, viz., confessions to police 
officers are inadmissible in evidence as such and are probable on 
discovery of facts in which case so much of the confession as relates 
distinctly to the facts thereby discovered is admissible. Under the 
guise of a confession leading to a discovery, the prosecutor should 
not let in the entire confession but it is also clear that the attempt 
to make the statement as innocuous as possible defeats its object. 
So much of the confession as has a direct bearing on the discovery 
made in pursuance thereof can be proved. The fact discovered 
should be a fact relevant to the case, as for example, the weapon 
with which the offence was committed or the articles taken from 
the person of the deceased and buried. While proving a confession 
before the police, precise evidence as to what the accused actually 
stated should be let in. Tfiis will be contained in the case diary 
and the investigating officer should be examined with reference to 
the same. To make general statements in the witness box will land 
the prosecution in difficulties. 

Regarding confessions leading to discovery the question arises 
whether information supplied by more than one accused relating 
to the fact thereby discovered, can be proved under section 27 of 
the Evidence Act. Where the same information is given by more 
than one accused before the discovery is made, evidence of such 
information may be let in as against all the accused who gave the 
information. This is one view of the matter and in my opinion, 
the correct view. But it is always desirable and necessary to let 
in evidence as to which of the several accused gave the information 
first and what each accused stated. Letting in of general evidence 
that more than one accused made the same statement is a proce¬ 
dure condemned by all the High Courts. This should not be done 
excepting in those very rare and exceptional cases where more than 
one accused happen to make the same statement strictly simul¬ 
taneously. 

Investigating officers should also be particularly careful in the 
matter of recording the statements of the accused persons. The 
statement of one accused should not be jumbled up with that of 
another. Particularly, statements leading to discovery made by 
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more than one accused should be recorded separately. Unless in¬ 
vestigating officers are careful in this respect they would be creating 
serious difficulties for the prosecution. 

In all criminal cases and particularly in ca.ses of rioting it 
should be borne in mind that the part played by each accused 
should be carefully elicited and placed on the record. To be mere¬ 
ly satisfied with the question “were all these accused per.sons 
present when the material disclosed specific conduct on the part 
of the accused, is a lazy attitude of mind which, it is needless to 
say, may defeat the ends of justice. 

In criminal trials the framing of charges is an important step 
m the conduct of a ca.se. It is true that the duty is cast upon the 
court to frame correct charges. But it does not mean that the 
prosecutor is there simply to watch the proceedings. By the time 
the court lakes up the question of charges the prosecutor must 
thoroughly acquaint himself with the evidence in the case. Besides 
helping the court with a vi(?w to framing correct charges, a tliorough 
reading of the evidence will disclo,se to him any lacuna in the 
evidence which he may have overlooked. It is the duty and the 
right of the prosecutor to assist the court in framing the charges 
TOrrectly. In many cases perhaps the matter is fairly simple but 
m some cases difficulties do ari.se particularly where several offences 
have Ix^en committed in the cour.se of the same transaction. If 
the accused happen to be more than 5 and if it is intended to 
charge them with being members of an unlawful assembly the 
framing of the charges in one sense is rendered easier and in 
another sense more difficult. If the common object of the assembly 
IS correctly put down in the charge it will be found that what 
appeared to be more offences than one fit into the pattern of the 
common object. The prosecutor must be particularly careful in 
the matter of specifying the common object of the assembly. 
When doubt is felt as to which of the two common objects is more 
appropriate and where both appear plausible it is safer to set forth 
both the objects in the charge so that if one ultimately fails, the 
other stands good. Apart from the common object and the offences 
connected with it, if it is found that reaDy separate'offences have 
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been committed by the individual members, such individual mem¬ 
bers should be separately charged. 

Where the common object is specified and all the accused are 
charged with rioting, and it happens tliat more serious offences 
have been committed by one or more, members of the assembly, 
then the question arises as to how they are to be charged. There 
is the general charge of rioting. Individual charges are also 
framed for the more serious offences. What is the position regard¬ 
ing the otlier accused? Ihe others will be liable for the same 
olfences if the [)rinciple of section 149 Indian Penal C'ode can be 
applied that as if either the serious offences liave been committed 
in prosecution of the common object or the other accused knew 
that they were likely to be committed in prosecution of the com¬ 
mon object. In the former case the other accused will be liable 
for the more serious offences under section 149 Indian Penal Code. 
In the latter class of cases, difliculties sometimes arise. When a 
body of men set forth armed with deadly weapons with the com¬ 
mon object of taking possession of a piece of land by means of 
force and one of the members of the assembly suddenly commits 
murder the question arises as to the complicity of the others in 
the murder. The common object was to take possession of the 
land by force and every member of the assembly must have known 
that at least grievous hurt was likely to be caused in prosecution 
of the common object, though they did not know that the murder 
was likely to be so committed. In this case the person who com¬ 
mitted the murder may be charged for it and the others may be 
charged under section 326 Indian Penal Code read with section 149 
Indian Penal Code. This is only to illustrate the principle that 
while applying section 149 Indian Penal Code the others may be 
constructively liable for a lesser offence than the offence com¬ 
mitted by the individual member. 

There is another pitfall into which the prosecution easily lets 
itself slip particularly in excise cases and cases involving con¬ 
traventions of the several control orders and notifications issued 
under the Essential Supplies Act. The court proceeas to judg¬ 
ment on a socalled “plea of guilty''. The questioning is unsatis- 
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factory and the clear implications of the answers given by the 
accused arc sometimes misunderstood. It is impossible to deal 
with the varieties of answers which strictly do not amount to a 
plea of guilty but in several cases while the accused admits the 
facts, adds also a rider in justification of his conduct. The prose¬ 
cutor is anxious to get rid of a case. So when the court shows 
a tendency to treat the answer as a plea of guilty, the prosecutor 
readily acquiesces in that course without giving tlie matter any 
further thought. No c^arc is bestowed to find out whether all the 
elements of the offence have been admitted. The result in several 
cases is that a retrial is ordered and somtimes an acquittal is 
directed. 

In all cases one general principle may be kept in view that, 
as observed by the Patna High Court it is safer to frame a few 
more charges than a few less on the ground that they are unneces¬ 
sary. This principle if observed would close tlie gap for the escape 
of offenders on the plea that a particular charge has not been 
framed. 

Very often the mistake is committed that the prosecutor has 
no part to play during the cross-examination of the prosecution 
witnesses after charge. It should be noted that it is a vital stage 
in the prosecution when the prosecutor’s presence and close atten¬ 
tion are absolutely necessary. It is at this stage that the prose¬ 
cution story either stands or collapses. Rustic witnesses and those 
witnesses who occupy a humble status in life and sometimes others 
who are timid by temperament should not be deprived of the 
sense of protection which they feel in the presence of the prose¬ 
cutor in the court. It is the prosecutor’s duty to protect them 
from harassment, brow-beating and complicated and unintelligible 
questionings. Occasions may frequently arise when witnesses have 
to be re-examined. Witnesses should not be left to the mercy of 
the cross-examination counsel. 

Cases are invariably neglected at the arguments stage. There 
is tendency which I have often noticed on the part of the prosecu- 
tois to think that it is the duty of the court to write out a judg 
ment. It is also the duty of the prosecutor to assist the court in 
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coming to a correct conclusion. For tlie reason that prosecutors 
take little interest at the stage of argument, very often several 
mistakes creep into the judgment. Magistrates having to deal 
with several cases are found to commit many errors of record. 
This can be avoided by careful analysis and presentation of the 
case by the prosecution. I need hardly point out the great danger 
involved when an error of record on an important point is com¬ 
mitted. The whole judgment is liable to be set aside in the 
appellate court. The duty of the prosecutor docs not end merely 
with answering the arguments for the defence but the prosecutor 
should learn to make a constructive approach to the case and to 
place his theory of facts before the court. 

The importance of maintaining a brief of his own is hardly 
realised by any prosecutor. No note is ever kept of die im¬ 
portant points elicited in chief or cross-examination or other 
important matters and owing to the number of cases which the 
prosecutor has to handle, he generally forgets the salient features 
of the case. Besides the conduct of the case being unsatisfactory, 
sometimes incorrect representations are made to the courts as the 
prosecutor has no note to assist him. 

In many cases it has been noticed that whenever the com¬ 
plainant engages his own Vakil to assist the prosecution, the 
prosecutor views him with resentment, sometimes ill-conceived. 
This attitude is reprehensible. I do not mean to suggest that the 
prosecutor should abdicate his functions and retire from the scene. 
This is equally undesirable. In fairness to the accused he should 
remain in charge of the prosecution and hold himself responsible 
for it at every stage of the trial but, at the same time, he should 
welcome the engagement of a private Vakil who, it is obvious, will 
bestow much greater time and attention over the case and render 
substantial help. Moreover, on points of law and in the simple 
matter of supply of necessary law books and reports he will find 
the complainant’s Vakil extremely useful and the prosecutor 
harassed as he is at present with too many cases lying on his hand, 
can also obtain welcome relief on occasions. 

With regard to the antecedents and inclinations of witnesses 
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and generally with a view to obtaining information about the case, 
tfie prosecutor should willingly receive the co-operation of the 
complainant whenever it is offered, and may in some cases even 
^eek it in the best interest of the case. The complainant being 
the aggrieved party would in most cases offer his help to the 
prosecutor and his help is always useful, particularly so at the 
stage when witnesses arc to be interviewed. 

Every prosecutor should treat his opponent and the objections 
raised by him with due respect. He should not take shelter under 
the fact that the prosecution is launched by the State. There is 
no presumption of guilt in a case. The prosecutor should be fair 
to the opponent and bear in mind that th(‘ latter also has an 
important part to play in the administration of justice. Prose¬ 
cutors should not create unnecessary difficulties for the defence. 
The general impression thereby created will far outweigh any 
temporary advantage which the prosecutor may appear to secure. 

The most important rule in the conduct of cases is to be fair 
to the court and to the accused. A fair prosecutor would have 
helped the cause of the prosecution greatly by frankly admitting 
the w'caknesses of the prosecution while laying stress on its strong 
points. Press a weak point and even strong points will not be heard 
with respect. Extol the evidence of an unreliable witness and the 
court will be prejudiced against you generally. Frank admissions 
and fair concessions will pay in the long run. Every prosecutor 
should always remember that he owes a duty to the accused no less 
than to the State. Particularly in cases where the accused are 
undefended the prosecutor should not try to mislead the court and 
manipulate a conviction. Every prosecutor should realise that the 
conduct of cases is a sacred duty entrusted to him by the State in 
performance of which he should not allow his personal inclinations 
and prejudices to play any part. 

In the preceding paragraphs I have tried to deal with the 
subject “how to conduct a prosecution*' without entering into a 
-discussion of the questions of law involved in the above. This 
article is only meant to indicate certain rules of guidance for the 
beginners who are entrusted with the difficult and onerous task of 
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conducting prosecutions, I can only hope that it will be of some 
use to them. 1 am conscious of the several difliculties of the prose¬ 
cuting staff with the voluminous work with which they arc 
entrusted. It is not a matter of infrequent occurrence that when 
the prosecutor is engaged in one court another court hastily 
summons him. It is also the case that very often the prosecutors 
are men with no legal training or background. To them as also 
to most other prosecutors several questions based on the Evidence 
Act remain a puzzle. In not distant future, perhaps, the system 
of law graduates as prosecuting staff may be adopted but until 
then a course of training for the junior prosecuting staff with 
refresher courses for the seniors among them is extremely desirable. 
Such classes should deal with the questions of the day to day 
conduct of cases both on the theoretical side of the law and on the 
practical side of presenting a case. 


Prosecution of Murder Cases in the Commiital Courts 

Having regard to the gravity of the offence and the importance 
on grounds of public policy, cases of murder deserve special care 
and attention. The responsibility of the prosecution is also greater 
having regard to the consequences involved. While hints for the 
conduct of cases generally have been given in the previous chapter, 
there are some aspects which deserve special attention under this 
heading. There should be made a clear analysis of the evidence 
and a broad classification thereof into direct and circumstantial 
evidence. While in most other cases circumstantial evidence does 
exist, its importance in murder cases is of special significance 
attended at the same time with difficulties of appreciation of the 
same and in drawing inference therefrom. 

So far as circumstantial evidence is concerned, such as the 
discovery of bloodstains, recovery of weapons and the conduct 
of the accused after the occurrence, etc., the necessity is all the 
greater for letting in precise evidence. Facts should be clearly 
elicited so as to give the court a clear picture of all the circum¬ 
stances, physical and otherwise, connected with the circumstantial 
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evidence. Laxity in this respect often entails a failure of justice. 
Courts would not be prepared to act on such evidence unless it is 
specific. To take a common illustration, where you let in evidence 
of the existence of bloodstains, the number and the nature and 
the extent of die stains should be brought out in evidence. Where 
you wish the court to draw an inference from the conduct of the 
accused the evidence should be equally precise. 

The prosecutor in the committal court has a special respon¬ 
sibility laid on him. It is his duty to see that the record of the 
evidence is thorough, careful and complete. In very many cases 
it has been my experience that several relevant facts are not brought 
out in evidence in the committal court, although they are contained 
in the case diary. Sometimes Magistrates urge the prosecutor to 
greater speed. On other occasions either owing to some such 
suggestion or on account of laxity on his part or for some other 
reason, the number of witnesses examined is dangerously 
minimised. 

Where the examination of witnesses is inadequate it is 
embarrassing to the Public Prosecutor in the Sessions Court. Even 
where a thorough examination is done in the Sessions Court rnuch 
of the evidence will be subject to the comment that it finds no 
place in the evidence given in the committal court. This is a regret¬ 
table result which, with proper care and caution, may and should 
be avoided. 

Even when examining eye-witnesses the same laxity is dis¬ 
cernible. The evidence is all too short. Many important or useful 
aspects are omitted. To illustrate my point, the Sessions Court 
record and the committal court record in many cases may be use¬ 
fully compared. The tendency to leave it to the Public Prosecutor 
to supply the details in the Sessions Court is unwise and harmful 
to the case. 

Coming to the second aspect, where the number of witnesses is 
minimised, evidence on important aspects will be completely lacking 
in the committal court. The prosecutor in the committal court 
feels that the Public Prosecutor would look into..,the matter and 
supply the defects, if any. This is a dangerous assumption to make. 
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By the time the Brief reachcvS him, the Public Prosecutor may not 
have adequate time to closely examine the diary and tlic com¬ 
mittal record and take steps to get the additional witnesses 
summoned. It is useful to bring it to the attention of the prose¬ 
cutors in committal courts that the Public Prosecutor will not be 
able to call for fresh evidence in the Sessions Court unless the 
names of the additional witnesses are disclosed in his opening 
address. Where for some reasons it is not possible to examine 
some witnesses before committal, early and sufficient notice should 
be given to Public Prosecutor. 

The order in which the witnesses are examined is also of some 
importance. Witnesses should be examined in the chronological 
sequence of ev'^ents. Ihis will he helpful both to the Public Prose¬ 
cutor conducting the case and to the Sessions Judge. Moreover, 
witnesses in the Sessions Court are ordinarily summoned in the 
order in which they are examined in the committal court. Where 
witnesses in the committal court are not examined in the chrono¬ 
logical sequence of events, in the Sessions Court before the jury 
or the assessors the story is not unfolded in its chronological 
sequence and the evidence gets jumbled up. This procedure has 
been the subject of adverse comment in the High Courts. The 
matter of summoning witnesses in the correct order should not be 
left to the Public Prosecutor whose work often hangs heavily on 
his hands. 

Names of the witnesses for the defence arc disclosed in the 
committal court. It may be that in the large majority of sessions 
cases no defence witnesses are examined but it is still the duty of 
the prosecutor to communicate their names to the investigating 
officer and to collect information. 

Another important piece of evidence in murder cases consists 
of dying declarations. These are sometimes recorded by Magis¬ 
trates or other Public officers but sometimes they are supported 
only by the oral evidence of the ordinary run of witnesses. Details 
of the dying declarations must be placed on the record with great 
care, The actual words employed by the deceased must be elicited 
as well as the circumstances attending such declarations. 
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The investigating oflicer is frequently ushered into the witness 
box at an early stage. This is a bad procedure. In the committal 
courts the investigating officer should be examined last and his 
evidence should give a comprehensive picture of the investigation 
of the case. Approvers should be examined before other eye¬ 
witnesses so that the same order may be maintained in the Sessions 
Court. 

In some cases it is regrettable that the case comes to tlie 
Sessions Court without a plan of the scene of occurrence. This 
is frequently a handicap and the procedure of filing a plan in the 
Sessions Court is subject to comment as the accused may complain 
of lack of sufficient opportunity to be able to criticise it. 

Another difficulty whicli is met with is that the material objects 
sent to the Chemical Examiner do not reach the Sessions Court 
in time while in some cases neither the material objects nor the 
Chemical Examiner’s report is received. Sometimes they are 
received but mislaid somewhere. This is unfortunately happening 
in too many cases and it deserves the attention of all those respon¬ 
sible for prosecutions. I proceed to offer some suggestions whereby 
this situation may be avoided. Prosecutors in committal court 
should take particular care to see that the material objects and the 
report arc received before the case is committed to the court of 
Sessions. If tins is not possible, a separate order sheet should be 
opened and prompt steps should be taken for securing the objects 
and the reports. This procedure would keep the committal court 
and the prosecutor conscious of the fact that the material objects 
and the report have not yet been received. Ordinarily there is 
plenty of time before the sessions trial commences. A little care 
and caution would obviate the unfortunate necessity of sessions 
trials having to be adjourned with great expenditure to the State 
and harassment to the accused. It is desirable to make it a rule 
in the Police department that prosecutors in committal courts 
sliould be held responsible for any omission on their part in this 
regard. The observations contained above, I trust, will be found 
to be of some use in the conduct of cases in the committal courts. 
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WOUNDS 

From medico-legal point of view injuries are divided into lour 
main groups, viz.— 

{a) Mechanical, 

{b) Chemical, 

(c) Thermal, and 
{d) Electrical. 

Under Mechanical injuries come.— 

(1) Contusions or Bruises, 

(2) Abrasions, and 

(3) Wounds:— (i) Incised wound. 

(ii) Punctured wound, 

(iii) Lacerated wound, and 

(iv) Gunshot wound. 

Before going into details of the injuries, one should have a 
rough idea of the anatomy of the human body. 

Rough Anatomy :— 

The body is covered all over with skin of different thickness 
at dilferent places. The skin of the scalp, palms and soles is thick 
and in other places, thin. The skin everywhere is supplied by 
blood vessels, nerves, sebaceous glands and sweat ducts and hair. 
Below the skin is the layer of fat which contains sweat glands and 
supplied with blocxl vessels and nerves. Below this layer arc 
muscles which have got their bUx)d and nerve supplies. Below 
this are the bones which have got their blood and nerve 
supplies. 

The head cavity (cranial cavity) contains brain substance with 
its membranes. The chest cavity (pleural cavity) contains lungs,, 
heart and great vessels. The abdominal cavity (peritoneal cavity) 
contains all the soft organs, viz,, liver, spleen, kidneys, stomach. 
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intestines, urinary bladder and in the female, uterus with its 
appendages. 

Mechanical Injuries 

I. CONTUSIONS OR BRUISES 

Contusions or bruises are injuries caused by blow with blunt 
weapon or weapons or by crushing or compression. In this, skin 
at the site of the injury remains intact and the underlying sub¬ 
cutaneous tissues are damaged leading to rupture of the blood 
vessels. Ihe blood coming out from these ruptured blood vessels 
of the subcutaneous tissues, flow into other (cellular) tissues 
below the skin which gives an appearance to the skin 
at the site of injury varying from red to yellow colour and 
finally it (colour) disappears. This colour-change (ccchyrnosis) 
which is due to changes in blood first apj)cars in the 
periphery of the bruise and extends to the centre. This colour- 
change from red to yellow shows the duration of the period 
from the start of the blow. This colour usually appears in one to 
two hours after the injury but in less time where the skin is very 
thin as in the eye-lid or .scrotum ; it takes much more time if the 
deeper tissues or tissues under tense fasciae arc affected. This 
colour-change (ccchyrnosis) is easily produced with the slightest 
violence in children, flappy women and old people and may be slight 
in strong and muscular persons. 

Age of a bruise.—May be ascertained from the colour-changes. 
First it is red and in next three days it becomes blue, bluish-black 
and brown , greenish from 5th to 6th day; yellow from 7th to 12th 
day; and disappears on or about I4th or 15th day when the skin 
becomes normal. Such changes and disappearance of colour occur 
in less time in healthy persons. This colour-change is well marked 
in white skin than on black one. 

Effect or result of bruises.— 

(1) Simple, as a rule. 

(2) Several bruises on a person though individually simple, 
may collectively cause death because of shock. 

(3) Fatal, if an internal organ is involved. 
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Differential points between Ante-mortem and Post-Mortem 
bruises: — 

Ante-mortem. Post-mortem. 

1. A certain amount of swel- 1. Nil. 
ling and colour-change. 

2. Coagulation or clotting of 2. Nil. 
the effused blood into the 
subcutaneous tissues, and 
infiltration of blood in the 

muscle fibres. 

A bruise is disfigured by putrefaction and it is difficult to 
differentiate the ante-mortem bruivSe from the post-mortem bruise. 

Differential points between ante-mortem bruise and post-mortem 

staining : — 

Ante-mortem Bruise. Post-mortem Staining. 

1. Occurs anywhere on tlie 1. Occurs in dependent areas 

body, limited in area, usual- and also extensive. 

ly take the shape of the 
weapon. 

2. Raised above the level of 2. Not raised above the level of 

the surface (of skin) and its the surface. Edges are 

edges are Not sharply sharply defined. 

defined. 

3. Colour not uniform. ... 3. Colour uniform. 

4. There may be abrasion of 4. Nil. 

the cuticle. 

2. ABRASIONS 

The^ thickness of skin is divided into three portions, viz., 
epidermis (superficial layer), dermis (deep layer), and hvpoderm! 
9 
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The blood vessels of the skin arise from the hypoderm portion, i.e. 
from the blood vessels of the subcutaneous tissues. The blood 
vessels supply only the dermis and not epidermis, i.e,, tlie epidermis 
is devoid of blood and the dermis has got blood supply. There¬ 
fore it shows, if there be any injury to the superficial part, i.e. 
epidermis of the skin, there will be no oozing of blood. The 
thickness of skin varies in different parts of the body and the 
maximum thickness will not be more than 2 millimetres and the 
minimum, less than one millimetre. The thickness of epidermis 
or superficial part of the skin will be less than one-third of the 
whole skin. When tliere is injury to the skin, the injury may be 
restricted only to the epidermis when there will be no bleeding 
whatsoever, or it (injury) may extend to some distance in the 
dermis or may involve the whole skin (epidermis, dermis and hypo- 
dermis) when there will be bleeding. Usually in abrasions, it is 
not possible to injure only the epidermis without injuring the 
dermis though most part of epidermis is involved. Hence in 
abrasions, there is some oozing of blood froAi the part. It is not 
impossible for some abrasions to have no oozing of blood what¬ 
soever and in that case it is to be inferred that these abrasions 
are confined only to the epidermis, the bloodless part of the 
skin. 

Definitioii: —So abrasion is defined to be loss of superficial 
epithelial layer (epidermis and a portion of dermis) by blow, fall, 
scratching or bite. 

It is almost always of simple nature unless it is associated with 
contusions, lacerations or other serious injuries. 

It heals up and disappears in a day or two, if it is confined 
only to epidermis. 

It heals up in 10-14 days if superficial portion of dermis is 
affected. 

It may take longer time to heal up, if major portion of dermis 
or hypodermis is involved. 

Abrasions are of great importance from a medico-legal point 
of view'. 
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Difference between Ante-mortem and Post-mortem abrasions 


Ante-mortem Abrasions 

Post -MOR JEM Abrasions 

1. F o u n d reddish-brown 

1. Nor so. 

crusts or scabs owing to 


coagulation of blood oozed. 


2. Healing process observed. 

2. Not so. 


Abrasions caused by finger nails, specially on face, neck, 
forearm, hands and other exposed parts of the lx)dy indicate 
struggle and an assault. 


3. WOUND 

Wound is defined as forcible solution of the natural continuity 
of tissues of the body including skin and mucus membrane of the 
living body. It includes: — 

(A) Incised wound, 

(B) Punctured wound, 

(C) Lacerated wound, and 

(D) Gunshot wound. 

{A) Incised wounds ;—Caused by any instrument or object, 
light or heavy, having a sharp cutting edge such as: 

(i) Light type—pen-knife, razor, etc. 

(«) Heavy type—sword, chopper, axe, scythe, etc. 

Character of Cut Instrufnent :— 

(1) Light ones—pen-knife or razor etc. 

(a) Usually these instruments are drawn while using them 
for cut purpose; so depth of wound varies. On one 
side (side of commencement) is deeper than the other 
side which is less deep and finally very superficial. The 
deeper side is called the head end and the superficial 
side, the tail end of the cut wound. Therefore head and 
tail, if present, will show the direction the instrument 
was used. 
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(b) These instruments may also cut without being drawn, 
if sufficient force is applied to them while coming in 
contact with tlic body, or any portion of the body falls 
on them while the cut edge is upwards. In these wounds 
depth (of the wounds) is uniform throughout. 

(2) Heavy ones—axes, chopper etc. 

These instruments are not usually drawn while using them 
for cut purpose. They are sufficiently heavy to gather 
momentum with slight force to cut any part to which 
they are applied. The structures cut are extensive and 
vital organs may be involved if they are underlying. 
Because of their heaviness, there is likely to be bruise 
or contusion. 

[ N. B. In cut wounds either by light or heavy cutting instru¬ 
ments, all the tissues including the blood vessels at the site are 
cut cleanly and so bleeding is profuse.] 

Character of cut wounds :— 

(1) Breadth of wound is broader than the cutting edge. 

(2) Shape of the wound either spindle-shaped or narrow 
(slit-like). 

(3) Superficial extent of the w'ound is greater than its 
depth. 

(4) Edges or margins of wound: 

(а) Smooth, even, clean, well defined. 

(б) Not so smooth if cut with a heavy instrument like 
axe. 

(c) Irregular if the skin is loose (cut on scrotum etc.) 
or cutting edge is blunt. 

(d) Usually everted because of relaxation and contrac¬ 
tion of the muscle fibres of the skin, but inverted in 
cases of scrotum as the muscle fibres are closely 
united with the skin. 

(e) May show signs of contusion. 

(5) May have head and tail ends. 

(6) Bleeding is profuse. 
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(7) May involve vital organ or organs i£ underlying. 

(B) Punctured wounds :—Also called penetrating or stab 
wounds. These wounds, while passing through the tissues, enter a 
cavity (head, chest or abdominal cavities) of the body. 

Instruments used: Knife, scissors, bayonets, spear, dagger, 
pick-axe, arrow, needle, pin, etc. 

Character of instruments :~ 

(1) The point of the instrument may be sharp or blunt. 

(2) The instrument may have one or two cutting edges. 

(3) The instrument may have one cutting edge and the 
other edge blunt and broad. 

(4) {a) The instrument may be cylindrical or conical with 

sharp point. 

(b) The instrument may be cylindrical or conical with 
blunt point. 

Character of wounds :— 

(1) Edges of wound (if one wound): — 

(a) Margins (edges) clean cut, almost parallel but slightly 
curved to each other, and sharp angles on both 
extremities—caused by instruments described in (2) 
above. 

(b) Wedge-shaped—caused by instruments described in 
(3) above. 

(c) Slit-like with clean margins—caused with instruments 
as described in (4) (a) above. 

(d) Slit-like with lacerated margins—caused with instru¬ 
ments as described in (4) (b) above. 

(e) Margins—may lx* bruised if blunt pointed instrument 
is used. 

(/) If two wounds—one is Entrance which is bigger with 
margins inverted, and the other, Exit which is smaller 
with margins everted. 

(2) Depth of wound: — 

(a) Equal or less than the length of the blade of the 
instrument. 
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(/;) Somctinics bigger than the blade il; more force is used 
to press the instrument. 

(3) Irack of the wound: — 

Ixss gradually from external to the internal aspect - 
compare gunshot wound in which case it is otherwise. 

(4) Bleeding: - - 

External bleeding may be less but may be profuse 
internal bleeding which may prove fatal if a vital 
organ or big vessel is damaged. 

Incidence of piinchired wounds :— 

(1) Usually homicidal. 

(2) Accidental—rare. In this case, fall on a sharp pointed 
instrument may be responsible. The edge of the wound 
in this case is usually irregular and bruised. Fragment or 
fragments of the instrument may be found in the wound. 

For dilferentiation between ante-mortem and post-mortem 
punctured wounds, usual principles as described before 
arc to be applied. 

(C) Lacerated wounds: —These wounds are caused by blows 
with blunt instruments or objects. In this case, the tissues includ¬ 
ing blood vessels are torn and the underlying bones may break. 
Because of tear, the orifices of the damaged or torn ends of the 
blood vessels at the site arc partly or wholly occluded with the 
tissues of the hlood vessels or other tissues interrupting the flow 
of blood ; so bleeding is usually less.—Compare cut wounds. 

Instruments or objects responsible :— 

Blow with clubs, lathis, fall on hard and sharp substance, 
missiles, railway accidents, wdieels, claws, teeth, or horns of animals, 
projecting nails, etc. 

Character of lacerated wound :— 

(1) Does n{)t correspond to the shape and size of weapons 
used. 

(2) Margins— 

[a] Irregular and inverted. 

(h) Bruised. 
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(c) Small strands of tissues found at the bottom bridging 
across the margins. 

(d) Foreign objects like earth, grease, machine oil, cinder, 
fibres of cloth etc., may be found. 

(3) Depth of wound— 

(a) May be anything from skin-deep to any depth. 

(b) May contain foreign objects like earth, grease, cloth 
fibres, hair, cinders etc. 

(c) Bleeding usually less but in case of scalp wound bleed¬ 
ing is profuse. 

(4) It may simulate cut wounds if the tense structures just 
overlying the bones, c.g., scalp, eye-brows, legs (chin 
bone) and knees and elbows when flexed are lacerated 
but differentiated by lens and other findings. 

Ante-mortem and Post-mortem Differences :— 

Usual principles are applied. 

(D) Gunshot wounds:— 

1. Velocity of a projectile with its effect, 

A bullet at high velocity. A bullet at low velocity. 


1. Produces a clean punched- 
out or slit-like wound. 

2. Usually perforates the body 
producing Entrance and 
Exit wounds. 

3. Not deflected when comes in 
contact with bone and may 
cause comminution. 

4. The track of the wound 
widens as it goes deep but 
in case of punctured or stab 
wound the track becomes 
narrow as it goes deep. 


1. Produce contusion and 
lacerations of margins of 
wound of Entrance. 

2. Often causes only one 
wound Entrance, and lodges 
in the body. 

3. Easily deflected or deformed 
when comes in contact with 
a bone. 

4. The track of the wound 
widens as it goes deep but 
in case of punctured or stab 
wound the track becomes 
narrow as it goes deep. 


Nature of projectiles with their effects. 
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- S - 

Gun powder 
(Blank shot) 

Is very close 
to the 
body. 

1. May cause 
frightful 
lacera¬ 
tions. 

2. May cause 
death by 
penetrat¬ 
ing the 
internal 
organs. 

-!- 

Irregular 
missiles, e.g. 
pieces of stone, 
iron, kankaj 
etc. 

1. Produce 
several irre¬ 
gular lacerat¬ 
ed wounds. 

2. Produce two 
wounds, En¬ 
trance and 
Exit, exit be¬ 
ing larger. 

6 

Fragments 

shell. 

Destructive 

1. Produce 
extensive 
wounds. 

5 

Expanding 
groved 
Dum Dum 
bullets. 
Destructive. 

1. Produce 
extensi\''e 
wounds 
with 
ragged 
margins. 

i 

-5- 

Modern steel- 
jacketed bullets 
(elongated) 

Used in Military 
depots. 

1. Produce smaller 
wounds. 

2. No laceration or 
bruising of sur¬ 
rounding tissues. 

3. Travel with 

great velocity 

and hence no 
deflection or de¬ 
viation. 

4. Wound is clean, 
and produce two 
wound s—en¬ 
trance and exit 
which are simi¬ 
lar and circular. 

5. Wounds heal 
rapidly. 

3 

Conical 

bullets. 

1. Produce 
smaller 
w'ounds. 

2. Produce 
less lace¬ 
ration. 

3. Rarely 
split. 

4. Look like 
punctured 
wound. 

5- 

Round 

bullets. 

1. Produce 
larger 
wounds. 

2. Produce 
more ex¬ 
tensive 
lacera¬ 
tions. 

3. Cause 
commi¬ 
nuted 
fractures 
if struck 
at right 
angle. 

4. Course is 
deflected, 
if the 
bone is 
struck at 
an angle 
other 
than 
right. 

5. Often 
split. 

- 1 - 

Large 

bullets. 

Cause 
greater 
damages 
than by 
small ones 
(bullets). 

1 
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3. Distance of firearms from the body zvith effects: — 

The effects of the discharge from a fire-arm depend on the 
distance from the body fired at. The physico-mathematical facts 
upon which this solution depends are: 

(1) Velocity of missile inside the muzzle—is the maximum. 

(2) Air pressure at the muzzle—is great. 

P) ^rom the end of muzzle (outwards) there is spout of air 
with a great heat with possibly burnt powder and 
wadding. 

(4) With the missile there issue other solid particles like 
wadding, unburnt powder, etc. 

The actual results of these 4 factors vary materially according 
to whether the firm-arm is loaded with bullet, shot—large or small 
and whether it is breech or muzzle loading. 

Character of gunshot wounds :— 

(1) Appearance vary depending on: — 

{a) Nature of projectile. 

(b) Velocity of projectile. 

(c) Distance of fire-arm. 

(d) Angle at which the part of body was struck. 

(e) Nature of gun-powder (black or smokeless). 

(2) Produce 2 wounds, viz.j external and exit. 

(3) May produce only one wound. 

(a) It may be entrance only, in which case the bullet may 
be in the body. 

(b) It may be both entrance and exit combined, in which 
case the bullet after coming in contact with a hard tissue 
in the body changes its course in such a way that it 
comes out of the body through the entrance wound. 

(4) Entrance wound is 

(^i) Smaller than the projectile due to elasticity of the skin. 

(b) Round or oval. 

(c) Margins—inverted and ecchymosed. 

(d) Wadding, pieces of cloth or other debris may be found. 
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(e) Skin—scorched, burnt, bruised, tattooed, or not which 
depends on various factors. 

(5) Exit wound. 

(a) Larger than the entrance wound. 

(b) Margins—ewerted, irregular, free from scorching, 

blackening and tattooing. 

I N.B. If the bullet in the bcxly is extracted, it shcj|ld be sent 
by the Medical Officer conducting the post-mortem examination, 
in a sealed cover to the Police.] 

How to fix that the bullet extracted from the body was dis¬ 
charged from the alleged fire-arm: — 

I he interior of the barrel of a gun is marked by series of groves 
which vary in depth, direction, width and number in different 
makes. The discharged bullet receives the exact impressions of 
the interior of the particular fire-arm. A similar bullet after being 
discharged by the alleged fire-arm is compared with the bullet 
extracted from the body so far the impressions are concerned. If 
these impressions on both the bullets tally with each other it will 
be taken that the alleged bullet was discharged from the alleged 
fire-arm, otherwise not. 

To know the direction from where the alleged fire-arm was 
used: — 

(1) First ascertain the position of the victim. 

(2) Join the Entrance and Exit wounds and prolong the line 
straight both ways. 

[N.B. In some cases there may be deflection of the bullet if it 
comes in contact with a hard tissue inside and in that case the 
direction cannot be ascertained.] 


Ante-mortem. 

// is not always easy to answer. 


Post-mortem. 


If a large vessel is wounded If a large vessel is wounded 
there will be much bleeding there may be flow of blood 
outside and formation of clots, (liquid) outside but no clots. 

There may be other causes of death but there are also gunshot 
wounds (ante-mortem or post-mortem) not responsible'" for death. 
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The above date are the working principle. ^ 

N.B .—Dispersion of shot etc., varies to a certain extent with different weapons and to a great extent with the 
nature and quality of the powder and the manner of filling or loading. u j c • i 

The distance at which the firearm was used can be guessed from the al^ve data but cannot be deimitely 
said unless experiments are made with the same weapon (firearm) and with the same bullet or shot. 
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Gunshot wounds—Accidental, suicidal or homicidal 

I lie c ircurnstaiitial evidence together with the opinion of the 
medical witnesses on various points described before usually 
decides. 

Chemical Injuries 

It relates to poisons acting only externally or only internally 
or bothVays. 

Mode of administration of chemicals : _ 

1. Inhalation—chlorine gas, carbon dioxide or monoxide 
etc. 


2. Intravenous and hypodermic injection—poisons like 
morphine, arsenic, snake bite, scorpion bite and other 
poisonous bites of jackal or dog (rabid), plague bacilli etc. 

a. Dressing wounds with poison. 

4. By moutli—arsenic, antimony, aconite, opium, etc. 

5. On healthy skin—corrosives i.e., strong acids and alkalies. 

Diagnosis—by 

(1) History of the case and symptoms. 

(2) Wounds (external) peculiar to certain poisons like strong 
acids and alkalies. In these cases hairs are not scorched 
nor vesicles found. There are also peculiar stains on 
clothing, 

(3) Needle poking and snake and other bite-marks. 

(4) Post-mortem findings. 

(5) Chemical analysis of stained clothings, viscera of the 
dead body and of the dressings of the wound. 


Thermal Injuries 

Burns and scalds come under this category of injuries. 

Bmns are injuries produced by the application of a flame or 
heated substance (solid or liquid much above the temperature of 
boihng point of water) to the surface of the body. 

Scalds are injuries produced by the application of a liquid at 
point (such boiling point being approximately 
hat of water) to the body or by their gaseous forms li^e steam. ' 

Burn by sun-rays (sun-bum)-If after sea-bath one exposes 
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long to sun, one may get burn. The Europeans are specially liable 
to such burn. It is classed as scald. 


Differential points in effects between a Burn and a Scald :— 



Burn 


Scald 

1. 

Usually severe. 

I. 

Usually not severe. 

2. 

Destruction of substance and 

2. 

Not so. 


singeing of hairs. 



3. 

The part is blackened. 

3. 

Not so. 


On the whole, tlie eflects of burn or scald depend on 

(1) Degree of temperature. 

(2) Duration of exposure to heat. 

(3) The extent of surface area exposed, e,g. if V3 to 
area is involved, it is fatal. 

(4) Parts of the body exposed. 

(а) Face ; 

(б) Trunk; 

(c) Abdominal wall; and 

(d) Genital organs—produce severe shock. 

(5) Age and sex. 

Children and women arc much susceptible to shock. 
Causes of death :— 

(1) Shock—primary shock—may end in death any time 

within 48 hours; 

secondary shock—may end in death due to 
toxaemia between 3rd and 
7th day. 

(2) Exhaustion—between 7th and 21st day. 

(3) Suffocation—persons removed from houses destroyed by 

fire are often found dead from suffocation 
due to inhalation of smoke and the burn 
marks found are usually post-mortem. 
Different marks of burn with different substance :— 

(1) Bum by flame— 

{a) May or may not be vesication. 
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(b) Singeing of hairs. 

(c) Blackening of the skin. 

( 2 ) Burn by highly heated solids or molten metal— 

(a) If momentary exposure—may be blistering and 
reddening. 

(h) If prolonged exposure—roasting or charring of the 
part. 

(3) Burn by explosion— 

(a) Usually extensive. 

(b) Blackening and tattooing. 

(4) Burn by kerosine oil— 

(a) Very severe. 

(b) Peculiar odour. 

(c) Sooty blackening of the parts. 

(5) Scald (burn) by boiling water or steam— 

(a) Reddening. 

(b) Vesication. 

(c) Hairs not affected. 

(J) No blackening or charring. 

Differential points between 

Ante-mortem Burn Post-morit:m Burn 


1. A line of redness round 
about the burnt part is pre¬ 
sent. 

2 . Vesication c o n t a i n i n g 
serous fluid with the sur¬ 
rounding skin of bright red 
colour present. 

3. Healing process is present if 
the duration of burn is 
more. 


1. It is not present. 

2. No vesication present. If 
any vesication present, it 
contains air or little serous 
fluid with no surrounding 
skin of bright red colour. 

3. No healing process. 
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Cases are received in which 

(1) They are burnt to death, or 

(2) They are murdered by some other means and cremated 

soon after death to conceal the crime, or 

(3) To implicate the enemies burn marks are produced on 

cases that died of natural causes. 

So, for this one should differentiate ante-mortem from post¬ 
mortem burns. 

Burns 7nay be — 

(1) Suicidal— 

(a) Rare among men. 

(b) Not uncommon among grown up girls and women. 

(2) Homicidal— 

Not uncommon in India, women (wives) are punished 
for adultery by their husbands by inflicting burn on 
tlieir private parts with hot iron tongs. 

Robbers and dacoits also inflict burns as tortures to 
extort information about valuables, etc. 

(3) Accidental— 

(rt) Children and women sustain burn while baking 
themselves before fire in winter being well and 
loosely covered with clothings. 

(b) Ladies of well-to-do famiUes cook usually on stoves 
and catch fire if it bursts. 

(c) In gatherings at night tliere may be explosion of 
the petromax light and a good number of people 
catch fire. 

(d) Children, epileptic and drunkards may fall on fire 
and sustain burn. 

Electrical Injuries 

Electrical injuries (burn) or death are not uncommon in big 
cities and other places where there are electric installations for 
lighting and motive purposes. 
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CasCvS of such accidents are usually accidental. Suicidal cases 
are very few and liomicidal cases are almost none in India. 

Chief effects of electricity are shock and local lesions. Death 
from shock arises from stoppage of the action of heart or from 
paralysis of the respiratory centre. Local lesions are found on the 
site of die body at the entrance, and exit of the current. These 
injuries are like those in burns but are differentiated from them 
as none of the surrounding structures are altered ; they heal with¬ 
out Suppuration (pus) or fever; aseptic necrosis occur only when 
a large area is involved. 

Prognosis of cases depends on the amount of voltage and resist¬ 
ance of the body. Current of 1000 volts or more is usually fatal. 
Current f>f much less voltage, e.g., 95 volts, is sufficient to bring 
about death if the person is standing in water or on damp soil. 
Current of much more voltage, say 2000 or more, may not be fatal 
to the person tf he stands on dry concrete place or his skin is per- 
feedy dry and hard. 

Postmortem appearances :— 

Externally.—Face pale, eyes congested, pupils dilated, local 
lesions (of burn) are found at the sites of entrance and exit of 
the current. The skin of the affected part is hard, horny and 
glistening. 

Internally.—All the organs are congested. Minute Ha*morrh- 
ages are found on the meninges of the brain and Tardieu’s Spots 
on pleura, pericardium and endocardium. 


Ante-mortem Electric Burns Post-.mortem Electric Burns 


1 . Local lesions as described 
above. 

2 . Other signs botli externally 
and internally are as des¬ 
cribed above. 


1. No such local lesions un¬ 
less the current is made to 
pass just after death. 

2 . No such external and inter¬ 
nal signs will be present. 
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Lightning Injuries 

People sometimes are struck wiili lightning during thunder¬ 
storms when they are at the time in the open or inside tlie home. 
They are likely to be struck with lightning if tliey are moving 
in the open during thunder-storm as they are drenched and speci¬ 
ally if they take shelter under a very tall tree which is the usual 
target of lightning. 

Post-mortem appearances :— 

Wounds of all varieties like contusions, lacerations, burn 
(charring), singeing of hair, blisters, fractures of the bones at the 
points of entrance and exit are found. The clothings at these 
sites may also be found burnt or torn ; it may be also tliat the 
clothings are found not damaged at all though the man died of 
lightning. If there be any metallic substance or glass about his 
person, they are found to be fused and tlve metallic substance 
magnetised in addition. 

Internally .—All organs are found congested and there may be 
extensive hsemorrhage of the brain. 

Medico-legal aspect :— 

(1) History of thunder-storm at the locality and at the time 
of alleged deatli. 

(2) Fusion of glass and metallic substances and magnetism 
of the latter found about the person of the dead body. 

(3) Wounds not indicating homicidal death and 

(4) If there be the effects of lightning on objects like 
damages to die house or houses, tree or trees, death of 
cattle in the alleged locality and time. 

The above data are sufficient to conclude that death was due 
to lightning. 


ASPHYXIAL DEATHS 

Definition.:—Asphyxial deaths occur when blood in the system 
does not get supply of oxygen from air, the access of which to the 
lungs is completely cut off by some means. 

10 
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The following come under this category of death: 

1. Drowning. 

2. Hanging. 

3. Strangulation. 

4. Suffocation. 


DROWNING 

Dcjiniticm .—Drowning occurs when the access of air (supply 
of oxygen) to the lungs is cut off by complete submersion of mouth 
and nostrils under water or other fluids 

It does not mean that very deep water is necessary for drown¬ 
ing. If a drunkard falls in water of only knee or less deep, and 
if his moutli and nostrils are completely submerged, he will die 
of drowning. 

Phenomena of drowning :— 

(1) When a man is drowned he first sinks under water where 
he struggles to take breath and so, 

(2) he rises to the surface of water where he tries to breathe 
air; when he feels exhausted, instead of air, he breathes air and 
water which makes the body heavier for wliich 

(3) he sinks again where (underneath water) he again strug¬ 
gles to come to the surface of water to breathe air, but takes more 
water instead of air and becomes more exhausted ; and so, 

(4) he again sinks when he gets pleasant dreams and does not 
struggle to come to die surface ending in death underneath water. 

The duration of diis phenomena takes 2-5 minutes. When 
die body decomposes, it rises to the surface and floats. Such de¬ 
composition occurs easily in hot weather, i.e,, within 24 hours and 
late, i.e., in 2-3 days in cold weather. 

If a man becomes unconscious because of injuries to his head 
during fall before reaching water, e.g., in a well, die above 
phenomena of sinking and rising never occurs, but sinks never to 
rise again. 
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If there be sufficient weeds on the bed of water where drown¬ 
ing occurs, tlie body being entangled amongst weeds after sinking, 
never rises again until decomposed or removed by others. 

Signs of drowning :— 

Externally — 

1. Fine, white and feathery froth about mouth and nostrils. 

2. Sand, mud, weeds, etc., grasped in hands or sticking 
under nails because of struggle in water. 

3. Abrasions on hands showing injuries during struggle. 

4. Goose-skin. 

These (not 3) are important typical signs and disappear in 4 
hours after death in drowning. 

5. Retraction of penis. 

Internally — 

1. Presence of water, mud, algae, weeds etc., in stomach 
and small intestine. 

2. Presence of water, weeds etc., in trachea and lungs, the 
latter being bulky and oedemature exude a copious frothy 
blood-stained fluid on cutting. 

3. Presence of water in the middle ear. 

These signs are very important and typical and disappear (not 
mud, weeds or algae) in about 4 hours after death in drowning. 

4. Presence of sand, weeds, etc., in mouth and nostrils. 

All the above typical signs disappear as decomposition 

advances. 

Therefore, such dead bodies should be recovered as early as 
possible from water and sent for post-mortem examination which 
should be done at once. 

Treatment. —^The case should be removed to a hospital or to 
a doctor for necessary and immediate treatment. 

Medicodegal questions :— 

1. Whether death was due to drowning. 

It is a custom in some places to throw dead bodies into rivers 
and the fact of finding dead bodies in water should not lead one 
to presume that death was due to drowning. 
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2. Whether drowning was suicidal, homicidal or accidental. 
Suicidal cases—are common. 

Homicidal cases—rare. 

Accidental cases—not few; occur in cases of children, 
drunkards, and epileptics. 

HANGING 

Definition. —Death by hanging occurs when the blood of the 
system is not supplied with oxygen by cutting off completely access 
of air to the lungs by means of suspending the body with a piece 
of rope round the neck, the constricting force (on the neck) being 
the weight of the body. 

Externally :— 

1. Face is livid or cyanosed. 

2. Eyes—protruding. 

3. Saliva—running in straight lines down the chin and 
chest. 

4. Tongue—swollen and pressed against teeth or protruding 
out between teeth and bitten. 

5. Marks of ligature on neck which is high up the neck, 
oblique and non-continuous. 

6. Expulsion of urine or faeces or discharge of semen. 

Internally :— 

1. Subcutaneous tissues below the ligature mark is dry, 
white and glistening. 

2. Neck muscles like platysma and sterno mastoid are 
ruptured sometimes. 

3. Inner and middle coats of carotid arteries ruptured. 

4. Fracture dislocation of the 2nd cervical vertebra with 
destruction or compression of the spinal cord at the site. 

5. Epiglottis—congested. 

6. Trachea—congested and contain fine bloody-froth. 

7. Lungs—congested and oedematous. "" 
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Medico-legal questions :— 

1. Is death due to hanging? 

Yes—if the above post-mortem appearances are present. Some¬ 
times a body found hanging does not necessarily lead one to pre¬ 
sume that death was due to hanging as sometimes persons 
murdered by some other means are tied to a tree to simulate 
hanging. 

If no ligature mark on neck was found, it does not necessarily 
mean that the cause of death was not hanging. If a soft ligature 
was applied, and that for a short time for hanging, there may not 
be ligature mark. 

If there be a ligature mark on the neck, it does not necessarily 
mean that death was due to hanging. If a man dies a natural 
death, and is dragged by neck with a piece of rope just after death 
or during life, there may be mark of ligature on neck typical of 
hanging but in diesc cases there may be abrasions etc., found on 
the body. 

2. Is hanging suicidal, homicidal or accidental? All hang¬ 
ing cases—suicidal. 

Homicidal cases—rare but in these cases many persons arc 
engaged and the victim struggles hard. There are likely to be 
the marks of violence on the body. 

Accidental—rare ; only found in cases of children when they 
imitate hanging while playing. 

STRANGULATION 

Definition .—^Death in strangulation occurs when the blood in 
the system is completely deprived of oxygen by cutting ofE access 
of air to the lungs by means of a constricting force on neck in 
forms of: 

{a) fingers (called throttling), 

{h) knees or foot, 

(c) cloth, 

{d) rope, or 
{e) stick. 
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Mode of death .—Same as in hanging with the difference of 
marks only on throat described below: — 

(1) In case of throttling.—Finger and thumb marks found 
specially on dissection. 

(2) In case of rope marks.—^Transverse, circular, continuous 
and low on neck. 

[N.B. If the body is dragged by rope on neck, the ligature 
mark is non-continuous, high up and oblique but other marks of 
violence will be found on the body.] 

(3) If compressed by stick etc.—Central bruise on front of 
neck will be found and fracture of cartilage or hyoid 
bone may be found. 

(4) Froth from mouth will not be in straight line as 
in hanging. 


SUFFOCATION 

Definition .—It is that form of death in which access of air to 
the lungs is stopped or cut off by means other than compression 
on neck as described below: — 

1. Closing mouth and nostrils simultaneously— 

Suicidal—rare. 

Homicidal—infants are the victims. 

Accidental—accidental pressure of pillows on mouth and 
nostrils or tightly pressing the head of the child to the 
breast by inexperienced (new^ mothers. 

2. Pressure on chest— 

Violent pressure on chest in crowds in big fairs, or trampled 
over by crowds, or run over by vehicular traffic, or by 
being buried over by fall of wall, or roof. These causes 
are always accidental. 

Suicidal—nil. 

Homicidal—rare. "" 
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3. Closure of glottis— 

By means of foreign bodies like potato skin, button, cork, 
rubber teat, coin, live fish, loose artificial tooth etc. 

These cases are accidental. 

4. To remain in a condition of deficient oxygen— 

(d) In big crowds. 

(b) In fumes of beer or wine. 

(c) Smoke from a burning house. 

(d) Carbon-dioxide, carbon-monoxide, marsh gas, etc. 

Fatal period—4-5 minutes usual. 

Patient may recover if properly treated in 4 minutes. 

Post-mortem appearances :— 

External .—Due to causes producing suffocation. In closure of 
mouth and nostrils with hands (homicidal cases)—Bruises and 
abrasions on lips, angles of mouth and nostrils arc present. JThe 
mucus (inner) surfaces of lips may be lacerated due to pressure 
against teeth. 

Septum of nose may be fractured. 

In pressure on chest—Bruises and abrasions on chest arc found. 
Ribs are fractured on both sides. 

Internal .—Foreign bodies may be found in mouth, throat, 
larynx, or trachea, pharynx or oesophagus. 

Signs of asphyxia are found in all the organs. Colour of blood 
is bright red in case of carbon-dioxide poisoning. 


Medico-legal questions :— 

1. Whether death was due to suffocation. In the absence 
of typical signs, it is not possible to say. 

2. Whether suffocation was accidental, suicidal or homicidal. 
Accidental cases—common. 

Suicidal cases—-very rare. 

Homicidal cases—common. 
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RAPE. 

Definition. —It is an unlawful carnal knowledge of a woman 

(1) under 14 years by any man ; 

(2) above 14 years by any man 
{a) against her consent; 

(6) not witli her free consent; 

(c) by false impersonation of her husband ; 

(3) under 13 years by her husband. 

Degree of penetration of penis constituting rape is mere pene¬ 
tration in between labia majora. 

In Rape— 

(a) There may not be full penetration of penis into the 
vagina ; 

(b) There may not be ejection of semen ; 

(c) There may not be any damage whatsoever to labia 
majora or minora, hymen, posterior commissure or 
fourchette. 

These negative findings are to be noted by the medical officer 
but no opinion that rape was not committed is to be given. 

Age of consent of the victim {a woman) for sexual intercourse :— 
{a) Above 14 years (in India); 

{h) Consent must be free and not obtained b\ threatening. 
It must be before, NOT after the act. 

Age of the accused {male ):— 

There is no age limit in India. Court decides the age. 

Age of the victim :— 

No age is safe for rape. Rape is committed on: Children 
of 2-3 years, young or old or very old women of 70 years. 
Examinatiofi of the victim by the medical officer :— 

(1) If the victim is over 12 years, her written consent for 
examination before a witness is to be obtained in writing. 

(2) If she is below 12 years, written consent of her guardian 
for examination before a witness, is to be obtained. 

(3) She should be allowed to make a statement without any 
question. 
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(4) She is to be requested to undress herself but NO attempt 
is to be made to undress her. 

(5) Exact date and time of examination are to be noted. 

(6) If the clotlies arc the same as put on at the time of rape, 
they should be examined for: 

(a) blood stain 1 . , . , , . 

t for chemical analysis. 

(h) semen stain j 

(c) mud stains, or 

(d) torn. 

(7) Marks of violence like scratches, abrasions or bruises on 
back, face, chest, and limbs arc to be searched for, which indicate 
struggle on the part of the victim. 

(8) Difficulty in walking, in passing urine or stool are to be 
noted specially in cases of small children before puberty. 

[ N.B. —Malingering or false charges should not be also lost 
sight of.] 

(9) Pubic hair if matted, a portion of it is to be cut off for 
examination for spermatozoa or for blood. 

(10) If bleeding is found, it should be fixed whether it is frorn 
the damaged parts of labia majora or minora, hymen, posterior 
commissure or fourchette, or from vagina. 

[ N.B. —Menstruation should be eliminated.] 

(11) Vaginal secretion is to be obtained on slides for examina¬ 
tion of spermatozoa. 

(12) If there be any discharge from vagina, it should be obtain¬ 
ed for examination of venereal diseases. 

Examination of the accused .— 

(1) Pros and cons of the findings of examination will be explain¬ 
ed to him before examining him. 

(2) Written consent for examination is to be obtained. 

(3) Exact date and time of examination are to be noted. 

(4) Age of the accused is to be fixed by examination. 

(5) Physical powers of the accused is also to be noted. 

(6) Development of penis is also to be noted. 

(7) If the same cloth is put on as at the time of rape, it should 
be examined for: 
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(a) blood stain ^ . . . , , . 

' ; . I for chemical analysis. 

(b) semen stain J 

(c) mud stain, 

(d) anywhere torn. 

(8) Pubic hair if found matting, a portion is to be cut off and 
preserved for examination of semen and blood. 

(9) Inside prepuce, examination is to be made for female pubic 
hair, and about his person, the female head-hair. 

(10) Marks of violence on his body like teeth bites, bruises, 
scratches on face, hands, thighs, glans-penis or its fnenum are 
to be searched for. 

(11) If there be long prepuce, uniformity or otherwise of 
smegma is to be noted. 

[N.B ,—In 24 hours, smegma is developed and that uniformly 
over the glans-penis.] 

(12) Gonorrhoeal discharge or syphilitic ulcers are to be seen 
and noted. 

(13) Locality where rape was committed is to be examined for: 

(a) Blood stain. 

(b) Presence of pieces of torn clothing. 

(c) Marks of body on the ground. 

{d) Crushed or trampled condition of grass. 

To prove a charge of rape, the following essential points are 
to be fixed: — 

Accomplishment of act 

(1) with force, 

(2) with resistance, and 

(3) absence of consent. 

INFANTICIDE 

Definition. —It is an unlawful destruction of a newly born child, 
i.e.y born within 12 months prior to its death. (Infant means child ; 
cide, to kill.) 

Causes of Death of a newly born child .— 

Natural causes— 

1. Immaturity. 
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2. Lacking in general development. 

3. Congenital diseases like syphilis or specific fever attacking 
mother when the child was in uterus. 

4. Malformations. 

5. Diseases of placenta. 

6. Placenta previa or ectopic gestation (pregnancy). 
Accidental causes.— 

1. Prolonged labour. 

2. Pressure or prolapse of cord leading to asphyxia. 

3. Heavy pressure on the wall of mother's abdomen when 
the child is in uterus. 

4. Fall on head. 

5. Causes of mother’s death when the child was in uterus. 

6. Suffocation—if the child duiing birth takes breath in the 
uterus or vagina or born in caul (U\ born within mem¬ 
branes intact). 

7. Precipitate labour (sudden birth of the child without 
mother’s knowledge or without previous pain) leading 
to: — 

(a) Suffocation—by fall on privy pan during defecation 
when the privy pan contains hecal matter ; 

(b) Drowning— Do. and water and urine. 

(c) Concussion of brain or fracture of skull by being shot 
down against floor or wall during precipitate labour. 

(d) Damages to the placenta or cord. 

Criminal causes comprise of— 

(A) acts of commission, i.e., mechanical violence and 
poisoning; 

(B) acts of omission or neglect. 

Mechanical violence.— 

(1) Suffocation. 

(2) Tlirottling. 

(3) Pressure on chest leading to fracture of ribs. 

(4) Strangulation. 

(5) Drowning. 

(6) Fracture of skull from assault on head. 
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(7) Fracture and dislocation of cervical vertebrae by twisting 
neck—(rotation of head for correcting malposition or 
extracting head in Breech presentation may be the 
plea). 

(8) Penetrating wounds with pins on brain through 
fontanelle, on heart or on hver. (In this case no marks 
of external violence are usually detected). 

(9) Squeezing the abdomen leading to laceration of intestines, 
rupture of liver and spleen. 

(10) Poisoning. 

Acts of omission or neglect.— 

(1) No precautionery measures taken for conduction of 
labour. 

(2) Failure to ligature the cord after cut. 

(3) To protect child from cold or heat. 

(4) Failure to supply proper diet to the child. 

(5) Abandoning the child. 

The police officers are not concerned with the natural or acci¬ 
dental causes of death of the child. They are concerned only with 
criminal causes of death. In any case, they are to take up investi¬ 
gation in order to ascertain the cause of death. In case it is found 
or suspected to be criminal, they are to proceed as usual and send 
the dead child and the alleged mother to the medical officer for 
post-mortem examination and signs of recent delivery respectively. 

To prove infanticide the following data are essential.— 

(1) The child must be born alive. 

(2) There must be criminal causes of death of the child. 

(3) In the case of the alleged mother, there must be evidence 
of recent delivery coinciding with the alleged data of birth of the 
child. 

(4) Circumstantial and other evidence to prove that the alleged 
child was born of the alleged mother. 

The item Nos. 1-3 will be fixed by the medical officer holding 
the post-mortem examination on the body of the alleged child, and 
examination of the mother. The item No. 4 is to be fixed by the 
investigating officer. 
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The medical officer will prove that die alleged child was neither 
still born (child born of the mother after 28di week of pregnency 
but not showing any sign of life or taking breadi) nor dead born 
(died in uterus before birth) but born alive by data which arc as 
follows: 

(1) Lengdi and weight of body (about 20" and 5-8 lbs.) 

(2) Shape of chest of the child which is arched and rounded, 
shows of having taken respiration. 

(3) Lungs—Look mottled, spongy, elastic, crepitant, occupying 
the whole cavities, all parts of the lungs after sections were floating 
in water (positive hydrostatic test) and the cut portions of lungs 
exude frothy blood on pressure. 

(4) Centre of ossification in the lower epiphysis of femur and 
upper end of tibia ; and odier signs in stomach, intestines and 
middle ear. 

The medical officer is also to opine as to duration of survival 
of the alleged child after birth from the following data: 

(1) Changes in the skin. 

(2) Presence of caput succedaneum. 

(3) Changes in the umbilical cord, and 

(4) Changes in the circulation. 

17V-/L—If the body is not decomposed, the medical olficer will 
be in a position to fix all the points as required of him. Hence the 
investigating officer will take up the matter at once and send the 
dead body at the earliest opportunity.] 

POISONS 

Definition, It is very difficult to define poison, because a sub¬ 
stance, if given in certain circumstances, may not act as a poison 
but may act so in other circumstances, e.g., a person very feeble 
from disease may succumb to a dose of say antimony which is 
quite safe ordinarily. Certain conditions of the system and its 
organs have a power of tolerating large doses of drugs which would 
in other conditions prove poisonous, e.g.y patients suffering from 
tetanus or hydrophobia tolerate such doses of opium which in 
healthy condition would have killed them without fail. If poison 
is detected in the viscera or vomitted matter, it does riot necessarily 
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prove that the particular substance (poison) detected was the cause 
of death as the man could have died due to some other cause and 
the detected poison was neither sufficient in dose, specially in the 
particular condition of the man to bring about death. So the 
intent with which a substance has been applied or administered 
is an essential element of Law. Whether administration of a 
substance be followed by any bodily injury or not, the act is a 
felony or misdemeanour provided the intent to commit murder, or 
to injure, or to annoy can be proved. If a substance administered 
is likely to cause death, the person administering this substance 
was indifferent whether death results or not, this man would be 
regarded as having contemplated the probable results (death) of 
his action (administration of such substance), e.g., a man adminis¬ 
ters cantharides to a woman with intent to excite her sexual 
passions in order that he might have connection with her but not 
with intent to murder, which resulted in death. 

Broadly speaking and approximately a poison may be defined 
as a substance of the nature of a drug which, if administered in a 
way, in an amount and in the particular condition of the system 
and its organs, will produce injurious effects of a serious nature, 
the intent of the administrator being to cause death or injury or 
annoyance. 

Methods of Administering Poisons .—The following are the 
methods by which poisons may be administered into the system: — 

(1) By the mouth. 

(2) By inhalation through the air passages. 

(3) By absorption through the skin and serous membrane. 

(4) By hypodermic injection. The dose that acts as poison by 
this method may be taken as one-third less than that which is re¬ 
quired when administered by the mouth. 

(5) By introduction within the spinal membranes. 

(6) By injection into a blood vessel. 

(7) By introduction into an open wound. 

(8) By introduction into the natural orifices, such as the rectum 
vagina, urethra, ears, etc. The dose to act as poison through the 
rectum is probably double that required by the nnjouth. 
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of alcohol in the mouth children jing the pupils are contracted 

and breath. If no reco- under 12. | wnile in poisoning by alcohol 

very, gradual uncon- the face flushed and pupils 

sciousness. Temperature are dilated and a smell of 

sub-normal. Death. alcohol is present in breath. 
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14. Tobacco. Giddiness, pain in the 50-60 124 hours. | I hour. ! Tobacco contains necotine; 

(Neurotic and stomach, vomiting, difli- grains. | ; 2% of it is found in the 

cardiac cult respiration and de- j | ordinary tobacco. One grain 

poison). pression. | of necotine is sufficient to kill. 
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DUTIES OF A POIJCE OFFICER IN RELATION FO THE 
MEDICAL ASPECTS OF THE MEDICO-LEGAL CASES. 

A police officer usually of the rank of Sub-inspector in charge 
of a police-station holds inquest on the; dead liodies reported to 
have died an unnatural death or accidentally, the cause of deatli 
being unknown or suspicious and draws up a report on the 
apparent cause of death. He should hold inquest on the dead 
bodies in presence of at least two independent and reliable witnesses 
available in the locality. Usually the police officers do not examine 
the dead bodies properly and even do not touch these and depend on 
the versions of the local people who might be interested in the case, 
and draw up reports accordingly. Such reports arc not only un¬ 
helpful to the medical officer to arrive at a proper diagnosis of the 
cause of death but also very often mislead liim resulting in a wrong 
opinion. The police officer will start immediately after receiving 
such information to the spot for investigation and should make a 
thorough examination of the condition of the bodies including 
marks of violence on them and the surroundings including any 
object etc., found by the side of the bodies. He should try his best 
to visualise everything concerning such investigation before draw¬ 
ing up a report under different heads with the signatures of two 
witnesses. He should seize all the articles found by the side of the 
dead bodies and send them to the authorised medical officers with 
the report (Inquest Report) for post-mortem examination for report 
as to the probable cause of death. He should see that the investi¬ 
gations are immediately done and the dead bodies despatched for 
post-mortem examination with the object to avoid decomposition 
or high decomposition if already decomposed. In some cases as 
in drowning slight decomposition may vitiate the typical findings 
for giving a definite opinion as to cause of death. Usually police 
officers (investigating officers) send the decomposed dead bodies, as 
a routine measure, protected by wooden charcoal with the object 
to retard further decomposition. The procedure not only does not 
retard further decemposition but also disfigures the external 
wounds to such an extent as to differentiate their varieties etc. The 
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best procedure is to send such dead bodies in a shell. 'Hie autho¬ 
rised medical officers should hold the post-mortem examination 
immediately the dead bodies are received and draw up the report 
just after termination of such examination and send one (carbon) 
copy to the investigating officer witli the constable accompanying 
the corpse. The post-mortem report is required to be received at 
tile earliest opportunity by the investigating officer which will help 
him in conducting thorough investigation of the case at the earliest 
opportunity. The medical officer draws up the post-mortem report 
in triplicate, the first pencil copy being meant for the court, is to 
be sent by the medical officer at once to the Civil Surgeon for his 
remarks if any, who will in his turn transmit it to the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, who will do the needful; the second (carbon) 
copy will be sent to the investigating officer at once with the 
constable accompanying the corpse for fascilitating a thorough 
investigation of the case and the third (carbon) copy is meant for 
his (medical officer's) office. The post-mortem report should 
be a complete one furnishing all possible and required infor¬ 
mation so that the investigating officer may not be required 
to put questions after questions for clarification, viz., a drown¬ 
ing case (dead body) is sent to the medical officer with the 
inquest report and challafi for post-mortem examination. The 
medical officer gives tlie findings and opines that the cause of 
death is asphyxia. Such report instead of helping the investigat¬ 
ing officer in his investigation will engage him in putting a series 
of questions for clarification. The opinion should be “(1) mode of 
death is asphyxial; (2) (a) the cause being drowning if typical 
signs are found or (b) the cause points to drowning and (3) it is 
(a) suicidal, (b) homicidal or (c) accidental or pointing to suicidal, 
homicidal or accidental as the case may be”. This is called com¬ 
plete post-mortem report and such report is helpful to the invest! 
gating officer. The medical officers are expected to submit a com¬ 
plete report on any case so far possible always with the object to 
help the investigating officer in his investigation. 

Preparation of Inquest Report;— 

Inquest should be made in sufficient and natural light, not in 
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artificial light. The police officer should scrutinize the dead 
bodies so far marks of violence and identification are concerned 
and should not hesitate to touch them (the dead bodies) if 
required. The findings should be noted after he (investigating 
officer) visualises them and feels them with his own hand and never 
to depend solely on hearsay. The number, nature and size of the 
injuries should be noted along with tlie site or sites of the dead 
bodies where these injuries have been inflicted. If any article 
like phials, weapons etc., are found by the side of the bodies, it 
should be noted specially in relation to the dead bodies and 
seized. The position of die dead bodies in relation to the 
ground where it is found and its surroundings should also be 
noted. The inquest report should be drawn up clearly and 
neatly and in detail. It should also contain the opinion of 

the local people and also of himself. After this report is com¬ 
pleted, it^ should be signed by him (investigating officer) and by 
the two witnesses present at the time of investigation. 

It is essential tliat the investigating officer should have a 
thorough and practical knowledge of all signs of decomposition so 
that he may not describe some of them in the inquest report as 
marks of violence, e.g., post-mortem staining should not be des¬ 
cribed as marks of contusions, separation of muscles (due to 

softening) from the bone or bones as a result of cutting or serious 
assault with lathi or peeling of epidermis as a result of lathi 
blows etc. 

After receiving the post-mortem report, it is seen that some 
investigating officers ask some questions to the conducting 

medical officers, the answers for which are already in the report. 
So the investigating officers should carefully go through the post¬ 
mortem report and may then ask questions for clarification. 

Hypothetical questions should not be asked and the medical 
officers are within |heir jurisdiction to refuse to answer such 
questions. Cordial relations should always be maintained for the 
smooth working in a team-spirit. So questions should be couched 
in a polite way with the object to secure right answers in time. 
In criminal cases like murder, assault etc., it is the police and 
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medical personnel who can do a lot to bring the criminals to book 
if they work in a team-spirit in their respective jurisdictions. 

In cases of Exhumation.—These cases are very rare in India 
as Hindus usually cremate the dead bodies though in some cases 
like death of cholera, srnall-pox etc., the dead bodies are buried. 
Cases of exhumation are necessary only in those cases when 
suspicion of poisoning or some foul play is suspected long after 
death or for identification. In that case a written order of the 
District or Sub-Divisional Magistrate is necessary. The medical 
officer is to exhume the dead bodies in the presence of the police 
officer preferably in the morning hours. Before exhumation the 
grave should be identified by all people concerned during burial 
and the relatives, the plan of the graveyard if available should be 
examined and the name plate etc., if any, on the particular grave, 
should be verified and identified by the care-taker and signatures 
of these people are to be secured. The grave is then to be dug 
up and a pound of eartli in contact of tlie body (if the coffin is 
eaten away) or in contact with the coffin, if it is intact, should be 
secured and preserved in a dry, clean glass jar for cases of mineral 
poisoning. All viscera available should be preserved and so also 
long bones for arsenic and antimony poisoning for immediate des¬ 
patch for chemical analysis. Hairs are to be secured and pre¬ 
served in a dry clean jar for identification. Sex and age so far are 
to be fixed there. No disinfectant is to be used over the dead 
body as it is likely to vitiate the result of chemical analysis of 
viscera etc., if death was due to poisoning. 

In cases of Assault.—The police officer should give in the 
challan a short history of the case and describe each wound or 
injury so far its size, site and nature are concerned before 
sending the assaulted persons for medical examination. 

In cases of Poisoning.—All cases of poisoning attended in hos¬ 
pitals and dispensaries and in private quarters by medical officers, 
must be reported by them (medical officers) to the nearest police- 
station. Stomach contents should be preserved in sealed bottles 
with proper label. The police officer on receiving th^ information 
from the attending medical officer or from other sources, will 
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visit the patient and make a thorough investigation so far as 
possible in the circumstances. If the patient dies ot poisoning, 
symptoms are to be ascertained and signs of poisoning, if apparent, 
should be noted by him (police officer) and all tlte suspected 
articles etc., nearby the dead body should be seized for chemical 
analysis etc., and the dead body should be sent at once with the 
inquest report properly drawn up and the challaji to the authorised 
medical officer for post-mortem examination and report. 

In cases of Infanticide.—^I1ie foetus if found should be sent 
for post-mortem examination for reporting the age of the foetus 
(intra and extra uterine age), cause of death pointing to accidental, 
or homicidal. The alleged mother of the foetus is also to be sent 
to the medical officer for examination for signs of recent delivery 
and the period of puerperium. Next the question arises whether 
the alleged foetus was born of the alleged mother which will be 
proved by eyc-wjtnesses and circumstantial evidence. 

In cases of Rape.—Both the victim and the accused are to be 
sent for medical examination. 
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PREVENTIVE SECTIONS 

Criminal Procedure Code Sections. 

54. (1) Any police officer may, without an order from a 

magistrate and without a warrant, arrest 

first, any person who has been concerned in any cognizable 
When police may offence or against whom a reasonable complaint 
arrest without has been made, or credible information has l)cen 
warrant. received or a reasonable suspicion exists of his 

having been so concerned ; 

secondly, any person having in his possession without lawful 
excuse, the burden of proving which excuse shall lie on such 
person, any implement of house-breaking; 

thirdly, any person who has been proclaimed as an offender 
cither under this Code or by order of the Local Government; 

fourthly, any person in whose possession anything is found 
which may reasonably be suspected tqi be stolen property and 
who may reasonably be suspected of having committed an offence 
with reference to such things; 

fifthly, any person who obstructs a police officer while in the 
execution of his duty, or who has escaped, or attempts to escape, 
from lawful custody; 

sixthly, any person reasonably suspected of being a deserter 
from Her Majesty's Army, Navy or Air Force or of belonging 
to Her Majesty’s Indian Marine Service and being illegally absent 
from that service; 

seventhly, any person who has been concerned in, or against 
whom a reasonable complaint has been made or credible informa¬ 
tion has been received or a reasonable suspicion exists of his having 
been concerned in, any act committed at any place out of British 
India, which, if committed in British India, would have been 
punishable as an offence, and for which he is, under any law 
relating to extradition or under the Fugitive Offenders Act, 1881, 
or otherwise, liable to be apprehended or detained in custody in 
British India; and 

eighthly, any released convict committing a breach of any rule 
made under section 565, sub-section (3); 

ninthly, any person for whose arrest a requisition has been 
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received from another police ofliccr, provided that the reejuisition 
specifies the person to be arrested and the offence or other cause 
for which the arrest is to be made and it appears therefrom that 
the person might lawfully be arrested without a warrant by the 
officer who issued the requisition. 

(2) This section applies also to the police in the town of 
Calcutta. 

55- (1) Any officer in charge of a police-station may, in 

Arrest of vaga- manner, arrest or cause to be arrested— 

bonds, habitual 

robbers etc. 

(a) any person found taking precautions to conceal his 
presence within the limits of such station, under circumstances 
which afford reason to believe that he is taking such precautions 
with a view to committing a cognizable offence ; or 

(b) any person within the limits of such station who has no 
ostensible means of subsistance, or who cannot give a satisfactory 
account of himself; or 

(c) any person who is by repute a habitual robber, house¬ 
breaker or thief, or a habitual receiver of stolen property knowing 
it to be stolen, or who by repute habitually commits extortion or 
in order to the committing of extortion habitually puts or attempts 
to put persons in fear of injury. 

(2) This section applies also to the police in the town of 
Calcutta. 

107. (1) Whenever a Presidency Magistrate, District Magis¬ 
trate, Sub-divisional Magistrate or Magistrate of the first class is 
Security for keeping informed that any person is likely to commit a 
the peace in other breach of the peace or disturb the public 
cases. tranquility, or to do c.ny wrongful act that may 

probably occasion, a breach of the peace, or disturb the public 
tranquility, the Magistrate if in his opinion there is sufficient 
ground for proceeding may, in manner hereinafter provided, 
require such person to show cause why he should not be ordered 
to execute a bond, with or without sureties, for keeping the peace 
for such period not exceeding one year as the Magistrate thinks 
fit to fix. 

(2) Proceedings shall not be taken under tliis section unless 
either the person mformed against or the place where the breach 
of the peace or disturbance is apprehended, is within the local limits 
of such Magistrate's jurisdiction, and no proceedings shall be taken 
before any Magistrate, other than a Chief Presidency or District 
Magistrate, unless both the person informed against and the place 
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where the breach of the peace or disturbance is apprehended, are 
within the local limits of the Magistrate’s jurisdiction. 

(3) When any Magistrate not empowered to proceed under 

sub-section (1) has reason to believe that any person is likely to 
Procedure of Magis- ^ breach of the peace or disturb the 

trate not empower- public tranquility or to do any wrongful act 
ed to Act under that may probably occasion a breach of the 

sub-section (1). peace or disturb the public tranquility, and tliat 
such breach of the peace or disturbance cannot be preventecl 
otherwise than by detaining such person in custody, such Magistrate 
may, after recording his reasons, issue a warrant for his arrest (if 
he is not already in custody or before the Court), and may send 
him before a Magistrate empowered to deal with the case, together 
with a copy of liis reasons. 

(4) A Magistrate before whom a person is sent under 
sub-section (3) may in his discretion detain such person in custody 
pending fufrther action by himself under this Chapter. 

108. Whenever a Chief Presidency or District Magistrate, or 
a Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the first class specially 

. . , empowered by the I^ocal Government in this 

*^Miaviou7from behalf, has information that there is within the 

persons disseminat- limits of his jurisdiction any person who, within 
ing seditious or without such limits, either orally or 
matter, WTiting or in any other manner intentionally 

disseminates or attempts to disseminate, or anywise abets the 
dissemination of,— 

(a) any seditious matter, that is to say, any matter the publica¬ 
tion of which is punishable under section 124A of the Indian Penal 
Code, or 

(b) any matter the publication of which is punishable under 
section 153A of the Indian Penal Code, or 

(c) any matter concerning a Judge which amounts to criminal 
intimidation or defamation under the Indian Penal Code, such 
Magistrate, if in his opinion there is sufficient ground for proceeding 
may (in manner hereinafter provided) require such person to show 
cause why he should not be ordered to execute a bond with or 
without sureties, for his good behaviour for such period, not exceed¬ 
ing one year, as the Magistrate thinks fit to fix. 

No proceedings shall be taken under this section against the 
editor, proprietor, printer or publisher of any publication registered 
under, and edited, printed and published in conformity with, the 
rules laid down in the Press and Registration of Booths Act, 1867, 
with reference to any matter contained in such publication, except 
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by the ordei or under the authority of the Governor-General in 
Council or the Local Government or some officer empowered by 
the Governor-General in Council in this behalf. 

109. When a Presidency Magistrate, District Magistrate, Sub- 
Sccurity for ^ood divisional Magistrate, or Magistrate of the first 

behaviour from class receives information_ 

vagrants and sus¬ 
pected persons. 

{a) that any person is taking precautions to conceal his 
presence within the local limits of such Magistrate's jurisdiction, 
and tiiat there is reason to believe that such person is taking such 
precautions with a view to committing any offence, or 

(h) that there is within such limits a person wlio has no 
ostensible means of subsistence, or who cannot give a satisfactory 
account of himself, 

such Magistrate may, in manner hereinafter provided, require 
such person to show cause why he should not be ordered to execute 
a bond, with sureties, for his good behaviour for such period, not 
exceeding one year, as the Magistrate thinks fit to fix. 

110. Whenever a Presidency Magistrate, District Magistrate, 
or Sub-divisional Magistrate or a Magistrate of the first class 
Security for good Specially empowered in this behalf by 

behaviour from the Local Government receives information 
habitual offenders. 

jurisdiction— 

(a) is by habit a robber, house-breaker, thief or forger, or 

(h) is by habit a receiver of stolen proj;erty knowing the same 
to have been stolen, or 

(c) habitually protects or harbours thieves or aids in the con¬ 
cealment or disposal of stolen property, or 

(d) habitually commits, or attempts to commit, or abets tlie 
commission of the offence of kidnapping, abduction, extortion, 
cheating or mischief, or any offence punishable under Chapter XII 
of the Indian Penal Code, or under section 489A, section" 489B 
section 489C or section 489D of that Code, or 

(e) habitually commits, or attempts to commit, or abets the 
commission of offences involving a breach of the peace, or 

(f) is so desperate and dangerous as to render his being at 
large without security hazardous to the community, 

such magistrate may, in manner hereinafter provided, require 
such person to show cause why he should not be ordered to execute 
a bond, with sureties, for his good behaviour for such period, not 
exceeding three years, as the Magistrate thinks fit to fix. 
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127. (1) Any Magistrate or officer-in-charge of a police- 

Assembl to dU~ st^hon may command any unlawful assernbly, 
perse on command or any assembly of fivT or more persons likely 
of Magistrate or to cause a disturbance of the public peace, to 
police officer. disperse ; and it shall thereupon be the duty of 
the members of such assembly to disperse accordingly. 

(2) This section applies also to the police in the town of 
Calcutta. 

144. (1) In cases where, in the opinion of a District 

Magistrate, a Chief Presidency Magistrate, Sub-divisional Magis¬ 
trate, or of anv other Magistrate (not being a 
J’rZ'aZhurat Magistrate of the third class) spexially empower- 
once in urgent cases ed by the Local Government or the Chiet 
of nuisance or ap- Presidency Magistrate or the District Magistrate 
prchended danger. under this section, there is sufficient 

ground for proceeding under this section and immediate preven¬ 
tion or speedy remedy is desirable, 

such Magistrate may, by a written order stating the material facts 
of the case and served in the manner provided by section 134, 
direct any person to abstain from a certain act or to take certain 
order with certain property in his possession or under his manage¬ 
ment, if such Magistrate considers that such direction is likely to 
prevent, or tends to prevent, obstruction, annoyance or injury, 
or risk of obstruction, annoyance or injury, to any person lawfully 
employed, or danger to human life, health or safety, or a disturbance 
of the public tranquility, or a riot, or an affray. 

(2) An order under this section may, in cases of emergency 
or in cases where the circumstances do not admit of the serving 
in due time of a notice upon the person against whom die order is 
directed, be passed ex-parte. 

(3) An order under this section may be directed to a particular 
individual, or to the public generally when frequenting or visiting 
a particular place. 

(4) Any Magistrate may, either on his own modon or on the 
application of any person aggrieved, rescind or alter any order made 
under this section by himself or any Magistrate subordinate to 
him, or by his predecessor in office. 

(5) Where such an •application is received, the Magistrate shall 
afford to the applicant an early opportunity of appearing before 
him either in person or by pleader and showing cause against the 
order ; and, if the Magistrate rejects the application wholly or in 
part, he shall record in writing his reasons tor so doing. 

(6) No order under this section shall remain iirforce for more 
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than two months from the making thereof; unless, in cases of 
danger to human life, health or safety, or a likelihood of a riot 
or an affray, the Local Government, by notification in the official 
Gazette, otherwise directs. 

145. (1) Whenever a District Magistrate, Sub-divisional 
Magistrate or Magistrate of the first class is satisfied from a 
Procedure where }y>lice-report or other information that a dispute 
dispute concetning likely to cause a breach of the peace exists con- 
land, etc is likely cerning any land or water or the boundaries 
^ ^ thereof, within the local limits of his jurisdiction, 

he shall make an order in writing, stating the 
grounds of his being so satisfied, and requiring the parties concerned 
in such dispute to attend his Court in person or by pleader, within 
a time to be fixed by such Magistrate, and to put in written state¬ 
ments of their respective claims as respects the fact of actual 
possession of the subject of dispute. 

(2) For the purposes of this section tlie expression *‘land or 
water” includes buildings, markets, fisheries, crops or other produce 
of land, and the rents or profits of any such property. 

(3) A copy of the order shall be served in manner provided 
by this Code for the service of a summons upon such person or 
persons as the Magistrate may direct, and at least one copy shall 
be published by being affixed to some conspicuous place at or near 
the subject of dispute. 

(4) The Magistrate shall then, without reference to the merits 
of the claims of any of such parties to a right to possess the subject 
of dispute, peruse the statements so put in, hear the parties, receive 
all such evidence as may be produced by them respectively, 
consider the effect of such evidence, take such further evidence 
(if any) as he dunks necessary, and, if possible, decide whether 
any and which of the parties was at the date of the order before 
mentioned in such possession of the said subject: 

Provided that, if it appears to the Magistrate that any party 
has within two months next before the date of such order been 
forcibly and wrongfully dispossessed, he may treat the party so 
dispossessed as if he had been in possession at such date: 

I rovided also, that, if the Magistrate considers the case one 
of emergency, he may at any time attach the subject of dispute, 
pending his decision under this section; 

(5) Nothing in this section shall preclude any party so 
required to attend, or any other person interested, from showing 
that no such dispute as aforesaid exists or has existed; and m 
such case the Magistrate shall cancel his said order, and all further 

12 
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proceedings thereon shall be stayed, but, subject to such cancella¬ 
tion, the order of the Magistrate under sub-section (1) shall be 
final. 

(6) If tlie Magistrate decides that one of the parties was or 
should under the first proviso to sub-section (4) be treated as being 
in such possession of the said subject, he shall issue an order 
declaring such party to be entitled to possession thereof until 
evicted therefrom in due course of law, and forbidding all 
disturbance of such possession until such eviction, and when he 
proceeds under the first proviso to sub-section (4) may restore to 
possession the party forcibly and wrongfully dispossessed. 

(7) When any party to any such proceeding dies, the 
Magistrate mav cause die legal representative of the deceased party 
to be made a party to the proceeding and shall thereupon continue 
the inquiry, and if any question arises as to who the legal 
representative of a deceased party for the purpose of such proceed¬ 
ing is, all persons claiming to be representatives of the deceased 
party shall be made parties thereto. 

(8) If the Magistrate is of opinion that any crop or other 
produce of the property, the subject of dispute in a proceeding 
under this section pending before him, is subject to speedy and 
natural decay, he may make an order for the proper custody or 
sale of such property, and, upon the completion of the inquiry, 
shall make such order for the disposal of such property, or the 
sale-proceeds thereof, as he thinks fit. 

(9) The Magistrate may, if he thinks fit, at any stage of the 
proceedings under this section, on the application of either party, 
issue a summons to any witness directing him to attend or to 
produce any document or thing. 

(10) Nothing in this section shall be deemed to be in 
derogation of the powers of the Magistrate to proceed under 
section 107. 


149, Every police officer may interpose for the purpose of 
preventing, and shall, to the best of his ability, 
c^otniUlelT^n"L Prevent the commission of any cognizable 
oiience. 


150. Every police officer receiving information of a design to 
commit any cognizable offence shall communicate such informa- 
Information of tion to the police officer to whom he is 

design to commit subordinate, and to any other officer whose 
such offences. duty it is to prevent or take cognizance of the 
commission of any such offence. 
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151. A police officer knowing of a design to commit any 
Arrest to prevent cognizable offence may arrest, without orders 
such offences. Ic”™ a Magistrate and without a warrant, the 
. . person so designing, if it appears to such officer 
tliat the commission of the offence cannot be otherwise prevented. 


ACT V OF 1861 (Police Act) 


Sections : 

15. (1) It shall be lawful for the Local Government by 

proclamation to be notified in the official Gazette, and in such 
Quartering of othcT manner as the Local Government shall 
additional police in direct, to declare that any area subject to its 
disturbed or dan- authority has been found to be in a disturbed 
gerous dtstnets. dangerous state, or, that, from the conduct of 
the inhabitants of such area, or of any class or section of them, 
it is expedient to increase the number of police. 

(2) It shall dicreupon be lawful for the Inspector-General of 
Police, or other officer authorised by the Local Government in this 
behalf, with the sanction of tlie Local Government to employ any 
Police force in addition to the ordinary fixed complement to be 
quartered in the area specified in such proclamation as aforesaid. 

(3) Subject to the provisions of sub-section (5) of this section, 
the cost of such additional police force shall be borne by the in¬ 
habitants of such area described in the proclamation. 

(4) The Magistrate of the district, after such enquiry as he 
may deem necessary shall apportion such cost among the inhabi¬ 
tants who are, as aforesaid, liable to bear the same, and who shall 
not have been exempted under the next succeeding sub-section. 
Such apportionment shall be made according to the Magistrate's 
Judgment of the respective means within such area of such 
inhabitants. 

(5) It shall be lawful for the Local Government by order to 

person or class or section of such inhabitants from 
Uability to bear any portion of such cost. 

(6) Every proclamation issued under sub-section (1) of this 

section shall state the period for which it is to remain in force, but 
it may be withdrawn at any time, or continued from time to time 
for a further period or periods as the Local Government may in 
each case think fit to direct. ^ 

Explanation ,—^For the purposes of this section, ‘Inhabitants'^ 
shall include persons who themselves, or by their agents or servants. 
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Special Police 
Officers. 


occupy or hold land or other immovable property within such area, 
and landlords who themselves, or by their agents or servants 
collect rents direct from raiyats or occupiers in such area, notwith¬ 
standing that they do not actually reside therein. 

17. When it shall appear that any unlawful assembly, or riot 
or disturbance of the peace has taken place, or may be reasonably 
apprehended, and that the police force ordinarily 
employed for preserving the peace is not sufli- 
cient for its preservation, and for the protection 
of the inhabitants, and the security of property in the place where 
such unlawful assembly or riot or disturbance of the peace, has 
occurred, or is apprehended, it shall be lawful for any police 
officer, not below the rank of inspector, to apply to the nearest 
Magistrate to appoint so many of the residents of the neighbour¬ 
hood, as such police officer may require, to act as special police 
officers, for such time and within such limits as he shall deem 
necessary; and the Magistrate to whom such application is made 
shall, unless he sees cause to the contrary, comply with the 
application. 

30. (1) The District Superintendent or Assistant District 

Superintendent of Police may, as occasion requires, direct the 
conduct of all assemblies and processions on the 
public roads or in the public streets or thorough¬ 
fares, and prescribe the routes by which and 
the times at which, such processions may pass. 

(2) He may also, on being satisfied that it is intended by any 
person or class of persons to convene or collect an assembly in any 
such road, street, or tlioroughfare, or to form a procession which 
would, in the judgment of the Magistrate of the district, or of the 
sub-division of a district, if uncontrolled, be likely to cause a breach 
of the peace, reouire, by general or special notice, that the persons 
convening or collecting such assembly, or directing or promoting 
such procession shall apply for a license. 

(3) On such application being made, issue a license specify¬ 
ing the names of the licensees, and defining the conditions on 
which alone such assembly or such procession is to be permitted 
to take place, and otherwise giving effect to this section: 

provided that no fees shall be charged on the application for 
grant of any such license. 

(4) He may also regulate the extent to which music may be 
used in the streets on the occasion of festivals and-ceremonies. 

30A. (1) Any Magistrate or District Superintendent of Police 


Regulation of 
public assemblies 
and processions and 
licensing of same. 
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or Assistant District Superintendent of Police or Inspector of Police 

Powers with regard ^ station may 

to assemblies and Procession which violates the conditions 

processions violat- of a license granted under the last foregoing 
ing condition of section, and may order it or any assembly which 
licence. violates any such conditions aforesaid to disperse. 

(2) Any procession or assembly which neglects or refuses to 
obey any order given under the last preceding sub-section shall be 
deemed to be an unlawful assembly. 

31. It shall be the duty of the police to keep order on the 
public roads, and in the public streets, thoroughfares, ghats and 

Police to keep landing places and at all other places of public 

order on public resort, and to prevent obstructions on the 

roads etc, occasions of assemblies and processions, in the 

public roads and in the public streets, or in the neighbourhood of 
places of worship during tlie time of public worship and in any 
case when any road, street, thoroughfare, ghat, or landing place 
may be thronged, or may be liable to be obstructed. 


APPENDIX II 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE POLICE UNDER CRIMINAL 
PROCEDURE CODE AND UNDER OTHER SPECIAL AND 

LOCAL LAWS 


A police officer may, without an order from a Magistrate and 
without a warrant, arrest— 


Criminal Procedure Code 

54. (1) Any police officer may, without an order from a 

Magistrate and without a warrant, arrest— 

first, any person who has been concerned in any cognizable 
offence or against whom a reasonable complaint has been made 
or credible information has been received, or a reasonable sus¬ 
picion exists of his having been so concerned; 

secondly, any person having in his possession without lawful 
excuse, the burden of proving which excuse shall lie on such 
person, any implement of house-breaking; 

thirdly, any person who has been proclaimed as an offender 
either under this Code or by order of the Local Government; 
fourthly, any person in whose possession anything is found 
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which may reasonably be suspected to be stolen property and who 
may reasonably be suspected of having committed an offence with 
reference to such thing; 

fifthly, any person who obstructs a police officer while in the 
execution of his duty, or who has escaped, or attempts to escape, 
from lawful custody; 

sixthly, any person reasonably suspected of being a deserter 
from Her Majesty’s Army, Navy or Air Force or of belonging to 
Her Majesty’s Indian Marine service and being illegally absent 
from that service ; 

seventhly, any person who has been concerned in, or against 
whom a reasonable complaint has been made or credible infor¬ 
mation has been received or a reasonable suspicion exists of his 
haying been concerned in, any act committed at any place out of 
British India, which, if committed in British India, would have 
been punishable as an offence, and for which he is, under any 
law relating to extradition or under the Fugitive Offenders Act, 
1881, or Otherwise, liable to be apprehended or detained in custody 
in British India ; and 

eighthly, any released convict committing a breach of any 
rule made under section 565, sub-section (3); 

ninthly, any person for whose arrest a requisition has been 
received from another police-officer, provided that the requisition 
specifies the person to be arrested and the offence or other cause 
for which the arrest is to be made and it appears therefrom that 
the person might lawfully be arrested without a warrant by the 
officer who issued the requisition. 

(2) This section applies also to the police in the town of 
Calcutta. 

57. (2) When the true name and residence of such person 

have been ascertained, he shall be released on his executing a bond, 
with or without sureties, to appear before a Magistrate if so 
required; 

Provided that, if such person is not resident in British India, 
the bond shall be secured by a surety or sureties resident in British 
India. 

124. (6) When a conditional order of discharge has been 

cancelled under sub-section (5), such person may be arrested by 
any police officer without warrant, and shall, thereupon, be produced 
before the District Magistrate or Chief Presidency Magistrate. 

151. A police officer knowing of a design to commit any 
cognizable offence may arrest, without orders fropa a Magistrate 
and without a warrant, die person so designing, if it appears to 
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such officer that the commission of the offence cannot be otherwise 
prevented. 

401. (3) If any condition on which a sentence has been 

suspended or remitted is, in the opinion of the Governor-General 
in Council or of the Local Government, as the case may be, not 
fultilled, the Governor-General in Council or the Local Government 
may cancel the suspension or remission, and, thereupon, the person 
in whose favour the sentence has been suspended or remitted may, 
if at l^arge, be arrested by any police-officer without warrant and 
remanded to undergo the unexpired portion of the sentence. 

O fficer-in-char gc — 

55. (1) Any officer in charge of a police-station may, in like 

manner, arrest or cause to be arrested— 

(< 2 ) any person found taking precautions to conceal his 
presence within the limits of such station, under 
circumstances which afford reason to believe that he is 
taking such precautions wdth a view to committing a 
cognizable offence ; or 

{h) any person witliin the limits of such station who has 
no ostensible means of subsistence, or who cannot give 
a satisfactory account of himself; or 
(c) any person who is by repute an habitual robber, house¬ 
breaker or thief, or an habitual receiver of stolen property 
knowing it to be stolen, or who by repute habitually 
commits extortion or in order to the committing of 
extortion habitually puts or attempts to put persons in 
fear of injury. 

(2) This section applies also to the pohee in the town of 
Calcutta. 

128. If, upon being so commanded, any such assembly does 
not disperse, or if, without being so commanded, it conducts itself 
in such a manner as to show a determination not to disperse, any 
Magistrate or officer-in-charge of a police-station, whether within 
or without ^the presidency-towns, may proceed to disperse such 
assembly by force, and may require the assistance of any male 
person, not being an officer or soldier in Her Majesty’s Army or 
a volunteer enrolled under the Indian Volunteers Act, 1869, and 
acting as such, for the purpose of dispersing such assembly, and, 
if necessary, arresting and confining the persons who form part 
of it, in order to disperse such assembly or that they may be 
punished according to law. 

171. No complainant or witness on his way to the Court of 
the Magistrate shall be required to accompany a police officer, 
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or shall be subjected to unnecessary restraint or inconvenience, 
or required to give any security for his appearance other than his 
own bond: 

Provided that, if any complainant or witness refuses to attend 
or to execute a bond as directed in section 170, the officcr-in-charge 
of the police-station may forward him in custody to the Magistrate, 
who may detain him in custody until he executes such bond, or 
until the hearing of the case is completed. 


THE INDIAN ARMS ACT, 1878 
ACT NO. XI OF 1878 

12. When any person is found carrying or conveying any 
arms, ammunition or military stores whether covered by a licence 
or not, in such manner or under such circumstances as to afford 
just grounds of suspicion that the same are being carried by him 
with intent to use them, or that the same may be used, for any 
unlawful purpose, any person may without warrant apprehend him 
and take such arms, ammunition or military stores from him. 

Any person so apprehended, and any arms, ammunition or 
military stores so taken by a person not being a Magistrate or 
police officer, shall be delivered over as soon as possible to a police 
officer. 

All persons apprehended by, or delivered to a police officer, 
and all arms and ammunition seized by or delivered to any such 
officer under this section, shall be taken without unnecessary delay 
before a Magistrate. 

19. Whoever commits any of the following offences, namely: — 

{a) manufactures, converts or sells, or keeps, offers or exposes 
for sale, any arms, ammunition or military stores in 
contravention of the provisions of section 5 ; 

(b) fails to give notice as required by the same section ; 

(c) imports or exports any arms, ammunition'or military 
stores in contravention of the provisions of section 6 ; 

(d) transports any arms, ammunition or military stores in 
contravention of a regulation or prohibition issued under 
section 10; 

(e) goes armed in contravention of the provisions of 
section 13; 

(/) has in his possession or under his control any arms, 
ammunition or military stores in contravention of the 
provisions of section 14 or section 15 ; 
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(g) intentionally makes any false entry in a record or account 
which, by a rule made under section 17, clause (c), he 
is required to keep ,* 

(h) intentionally fails to exhibit anything which, by a rule 
made under section 17, clause (e), he is required to 
exhibit; or 

(i) fails to deposit arms, ammunition or military stores, as 
required by section 14 or section 16 ; 

shall be punished with imprisonment for a term which may extend 
to three years, or with fine, or with both. 

20. Whoever does any act mentioned in clause (a), (c), (d), 
or (/) of section 19, in such manner as to indicate an intention 
that such act may not be known to any public servant as defined 
in the Indian Penal Code, or to any person employed upon a railway 
or to die servant of any public carrier, 

and whoever, on any search being made under section 25, 
conceals or attempts to conceal any arms, ammunition or military 
stores, 

shall be punished with imprisonment for a term which may extend 
to seven years, or with fine, or with both. 

THE CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT ACT, 1908 
ACT NO. XIV OF 1908 

17. (1) Whoever is a member of an unlawful association, or 

takes part in meetings of any such association, or contributes or 
receives or solicits any contribution for the purpose of any such 
association, or in any way assists the operations of any such 
association, shall be punished with imprisonment for a term which 
may extend to six months or with fine, or with both. 

(2) Whoever manages or assists in the management of an 
unlawful association, or promotes or assists in promoting a meeting 
of any such association, or of any members thereof as such members, 
shall be punished with imprisonment for a term which may extend 
to three years, or with fine, or with both. 

THE CRIMINAL TRIBES ACT, 1924 
ACT NO. VI OF 1924 

21. Whoever, being a member of a criminal tribe, without 
lawful excuse, the burden of proving which shall lie upon him,— 

(a) fails to appear in compliance with a notice issued under 
section 5 or section 7, or 
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(b) intentionally omits to furnish any information required 
under either of those sections, or, 

(c) when required to furnish information under either of 
those sections furnishes as true any information which 
he knows or has reason to believe to be false, or 

(d) refuses to allow his finger-impressions to be taken by 
any person acting under an order passed under 
section 9, 

may be arrested without warrant, and shall be punishable with 
imprisonment for a term which may extend to six montlis or with 
fine which may extend to two hundred rupees, or with both. 

22. (1) Whoever being a registered member of a criminal 

tribe, contravenes a rule made under clause (e), clause (g) or 
clause (h) of section 20 shall be punishable with imprisonment for 
a term which may extend,— 

(a) on a first conviction to one vear, 

(6) on a second conviction to two years and 

(c) on any subsequent conviction to three years, 
or with fine which may extend to five hundred rupees, or with both. 

(2) Whoever being a registered member of a criminal tribe, 
contravenes any other rule made under section 20 shall be 
punishable,— 

(<3) on a first conviction, with imprisonment for a term which 
may extend to six months, or with fine which may extend 
to two hundred rupeees, or with both ; and 

(b) on any subsequent conviction, with imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to one year, or with fine which 
may extend to five hundred rupees, or with both. 

(3) Any person who commits or is reasonably suspected of 
having committed an offence made punishable by this section 
which is not a cognizable offence as defined in the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, 1898, may be arrested witliout a warrant by 
any officer-in-charge of a police-station or by any police officer 
not below the rank of a sub-inspector. 

24. Whoever, being a registered member of any criminal 
tribe, is found in any place under such circumstances as to satisfy 
the Court,— 

(a) that he was about to commit or aid in the commission 
of theft or robbery, or 

{b) that he was waiting for an opportunity to commit theft 
or robbery, 

shall be punishable with imprisonment for a term wKTch may extend 
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to three years and shall also be liable to fine which may extend to 
one thousand rupees. 

25. (1) Whoever, being a registered member of a criminal 

tribe,— 

is found in any part of British India, beyond the area or 
place of residence, if any, to which his movements have 
been restricted or in wliich he has been settled without 
the prescribed pass, or, in a place or at a time not 
permitted by the conditions of his pass, or 
(b) escapes from an industrial, agricultural or reformatory 
settlement or school, 

may be arrested without warrant by any police officer, village 
headman or village watchman, and may be taken before a Magis¬ 
trate, who, on proof of the facts, shall order liim to be rc'moved 
to such area or place or to such settlement or school, as the case 
may be, there to be dealt with in accordance with tliis Act or any 
rules made thereunder. 

(2) The rules for the time being in force for the removal of 
prisoners shall apply to all persons removed under this section or 
under any other provision or this Act: 

Provided that an order from the Local Government or the 
Inspector-General of prisons shall not be necessary for the removal 
of such persons. 

[Section 22 (1) (c) is cognizable for all police officers but the other clauses of 
section 22 (1) and (2) are cognizable for the officer in charge or a 

Sub-inspector.] 

THE EUROPEAN VAGRANCY ACT 
ACT IX OF 1874 

19. Any person refusing or failing to accompany a police 
officer to or to appear before, a Presidency Magistrate or ‘‘Magistrate 
of the first class'’ for the purpose of preliminary incpiiry, when 
required so to do under section 4, may be arrested without warrant 
and shall be punishable, whether he be or be not a European 
British subject, on conviction before a Magistrate, with imprison¬ 
ment for a term which may extend to one month, or wi^ fine, 
or with both. 

And any person, who when required under section 4 to 
accompany a police officer to, or to appear before, a Presidency 
Magistrate or “Magistrate of the first class” commits an offence 
punishable under section 353 of Indian Penal Code, may, whether 
he be or be not a European British subject, be tried by a Magistrate 
for such offence. 
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THE EXPLOSIVE SUBSTANCES ACT, 1908 
ACT NO. VI OF 1908 

3. Any person who unlawfully and maliciously causes by any 
explosive substance an explosion of a nature likely to endanger 
life or to cause serious injury to property shall, whether any injury 
to person or property has been actually caused or not, be punished 
with transportation for life or any shorter term, to which fine may 
be added, or with imprisonment for a term which may extend to 
ten years, to which fine may be added. 

4 . Any person who unlawfully and maliciously— 

(a) does any act with intent to cause by an explosive 
substance, or conspires to cause by an explosive substance, 
an explosion in British India of a nature likely to 
endanger life or to cause serious injury to property; or 

(b) makes or has in his possession or under his control any 
explosive substance with intent by means thereof to 
endanger life, or cause serious injury to property in 
British India, or to enable any other person by means 
thereof to endanger life or cause serious injury to 
property in British India; 

shall, whether any explosion does or docs not take place and whether 
any injury to person or property has been actually caused or not, 
be punished with transportation for a term which may extend to 
twenty years, to which fine may be added, or with imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to seven years to which fine may be 
added. 

5. Any person who makes or knowingly has in his possession 
or under his control any explosive substance, under such circum¬ 
stances as to give rise to a reasonable suspicion that he is not 
making it or does not have it in his possession or under his control 
for a lawful object, shall, unless he can show that he made it or 
had it in his possession or under his control for a lawful object, 
be punishable with transportation for a term which may extend to 
fourteen years to which fine may be added, or with imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to five years, to which fine may be 
added. 


THE INDIAN EXPLOSIVES ACT, 1884 
ACT NO. IV OF 1884 

13. Whoever is found committing any act for.^which he is 
punishable under this Act or the rules under this Act, and which 
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tends to cause explosion or fire in or about any place where an 
explosive is manufactured or stored, or any railway or port; or 
any carriage, ship or boat, may be apprehended without a warrant 
by a police officer, or by the occupier of, or the agent or servant 
of, or other person authorized by the occupier of, that place, or 
by any agent or servant of, or other person authorized by the 
railway administration or conservator of the port, and be removed 
from the place where he is arrested and conveyed as soon, as 
conveniently may be, before a Magistrate. 

THE PUBLIC GAMBLING ACT, 1867 
ACT NO. Ill OF 1867 

5. If the Magistrate of a district, or other officer invested with 
the full powers of a Magistrate, or the District Superintendent of 
Police upon credible information, and after such inquiry as he may 
think necessary, has reason to believe that any house, walled 
enclosure, room or place, is used as a common gaming house, 
he may cither himself enter, or by his warrant audiorize any 
officer of police, not below such rank as the Lieutenant-Governor 
or Chief Commissioner shall appoint in this behalf, to enter, with 
such assistance as may be found necessary, by night or by day, 
and by force, if necessary, any such house, walled enclosure, room, 
or place; 

and may either himself take into custody, or authorize such 
officer to take into custody, all persons whom he or such officer 
finds therein, whether or not then actually gaming ; 

and may seize, or authorize such officer to seize, all instruments 
of gaming, and all moneys and securities for money, and articles of 
value, reasonably suspected to have been used, or intended to be 
used, for the purpose of gaming, which are found therein ; 

and may search, or authorize such officer to search, all parts 
of the house, walled enclosure, room, or place, which he or such 
officer shall have so entered when he or such officer has reason to 
believe that any instruments of gaming are concealed therein, and 
also the persons of those whom he or such officer so takes into 
custody; 

and may seize, or authorize such officer to seize, and take 
possession of, all instruments of gaming found upon such search. 
13. A police officer may apprehend without warrant— 
any person found (playing for money or other valuable thing 
with cards, dice, counters or other instruments of gaming used in 
playing any game not being a game of mere skill), in any public 
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Street, place, or thoroughfare, situated within the limits 
aforesaid, or 

any person setting any birds or animals to fight in any public 
street, place, or thoroughfare, situated within the limits aforesaid, or 
any person there present aiding and abetting such public 
fighting of birds and animals. 

Such person, when apprehended, shall be brought without delay 
before a Magistrate, and shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 
fifty rupees, or to imprisonment, either simple or rigorous, for any 
term not exceeding one calendar month; 

and such police officer may seize all instruments of gaming 
found in such pul)lic place, or on the person of those whom he 
shall so arrest, and the Magistrate may, on conviction of the 
offender, order such instrument to be forthwith destroyed. 

[District Superintendent of Police has the power of arrest under section 5 ; 
and section 13 is cognizable for all police officers.] 


THE BENGAL PUBLIC GAMBIJNG ACT 
(II of 1867) 

5, If the Magistrate of a district or other officer invested with 
the full powers of a Magistrate, or the District Superintendent 
of Police upon credible information, and after such inquiry as he 
may think necessary, has reason to believe that any house, tent, 
room, space or walled enclosure is used as a common gaming 
house, he may either himself enter or by his warrant authorize 
any officer of police, not below such rank as the Lieutenant- 
Governor shall appoint in this behalf, to enter with such assistance 
as may be found necessary by night or by day, and by force if 
necessary, any such house, tent, room, space or walled enclosure, 
and may either himself take into custody, or authorize such officer 
to take into custody all persons to whom he or such officer finds 
therein, whether or not such persons may be there actually gaming, 
and may seize or authorize such officer to seize all instruments 
of gaming and all moneys and securities for money and articles of 
value reasonably suspected to have been used or intended to be 
used for the purpose of gaming, which are found therein; and 
may search or authorize such officer to search all parts of the 
house, tent, room, space or walled enclosure which he or such 
©fficer shall have so entered, when he or such officer has reason 
to beheve that any instruments of gaming are concealed therein 
and also tlie persons of those whom he or such officer so takes into 
custody and may seize or authorize such officer to seize or 
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take possession of all instruments of gaming found upon such 
search. 

11. A police officer may apprehend without warrant any 
person found gaming in any public market, fair, street, place or 
thoroughfare situated within the limits aforesaid, or any person 
setting any birds or animals to light in any public market, fair, 
street, place or thoroughfare situated within the limits aforesaid, 
or any person there present aiding and abetting such public 
fighting of birds and animals. 

Such person when apprehended shall be brought without delay 
before a Magistrate, and shall be liable to a fine not exceeding fifty 
rupees, or to imprisonment, either simple or rigorous, for any term 
not exceeding one calendar month, and such police officer may 
seize all birds and animals and instruments of gaming found in 
such public place or on the person of those whom he shall arrest, 
and the Magistrate may, on conviction of the offender, order such 
instruments to be forthwith destroyed and such birds and animals 
to be sold. 

[District Superintendent of Police has got power of arrest under section 5 ; 
and section 11 is cognizable for all jwlice officers.] 

THE MADRAS GAMING ACT III OF 1930 

12. Whoever is found gaming with cards, dice, counters, 
money or other instruments of gaming in any public street, place or 
thoroughfare or publicly fighting cocks, shall be liable on conviction 
to a fine not exceeding fifty rupees or to imprisonment not exceed¬ 
ing one month ; and such instruments of gaming and money shall 
be forfeited. 

13. Any police officer may arrest without a warrant any 
person committing in his view any offence made punishable by 
this Act. 


THE INDIAN RAILWAYS ACT, 1890. 

ACT IX OF 1890 

100. If a railway servant is in a state of intoxication while on 
duty, he shall be punished with fine which may extend to fifty 
rupees, or where the improper performance of the duty would be 
likely to endanger the safety of any person travelling or being upon 
a railway, witli imprisonment for a term which may extenci to 
one year, or with fine, or with both. 

101. If a railway servant, when on duty, endangers the safety 
of any person: — 
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(a) by disobeying any general rule made, sanctioned, pub 
lished, and notified under this act, or 

(b) by disobeying any rule or order which is not inconsistent 
with any such general rule, and which such servant was 
bound by the terms of his employment to obey, and 
of which he had notice, or 

(c) by any rash or negligent act or omission, he shall be 
punished with imprisonment for a term which may* 
extend to two years or with fine which may extend to 
five hundred rupees, or with both. 

119. If a male person, knowing a carriage, compartment, room 
or otlier place to be reserved by a railway administration for the 
exclusive use of females, enters the place without lawful excuse, or 
having entered it, remains therein after having been desired'bv 
any railway servant to leave it, he shall be punished with fine which 
niay extend to one hundred rupees, in addition to tlie forfeiture 
which he may have paid, and of any pass or ticket 
which he may have obtained or purchased, and may be removed 
irom the railway by any railway servant. 

a raU^y*^^ ^ P^'tson, in any railway carriage or upon any part of 

(a) is in a state of intoxication, or 

(b) commits any nuisance or act of indecency, or uses ob¬ 
scene or abusive language, or 

(c) wilfully and without lawful excuse interferes with the 

u 1 11 1 . passenger, or extinguishes any lamp, 

he shall be punished with fine which may extend to fifty rupees in 
addition to the forfeiture of any fare which he may have paid, and 
of any pass or ticket which he may have obtained or purchased 
and may be removed from the railway by any railway servant. 

^ person unlawfully enters upon a railway, he 
shall be punished with fine which may extend to twenty rupees. 

(2) If a person so entering refuses to leave the railway on 
being requested to do so by any railway servant, or by any other 
persoii on behalf of the railway administration he shall be punished 
with fine which may extend to fifty rupees and may be removed 
from the railway by such servant or other person. 

126. If a person unlawfully— 

(a) puts or throws upon or across any railway any wood, 

stone or other matter or thing or, ^ 

(b) takes up, removes, loosens, or displaces any. rail, sleeper, 
or other matter or thing belonging to any railway, or 
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(c) turns, moves, unlocks, or diverts any points or other 
machinery belonging to any railway, or 

(d) makes or shows, or hides or removes, any signal or light 
upon or near to any railway, or 

(c) does or causes to be done, or attempts to do, any other 
act or thing in relation to any railway, 
with intent, or with knowledge that he is likely, to endanger the 
safety of any person, iravelling or being tipon the railway, he shall 
be punished with transportation for life, or with imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to ten years. 

127. If a person unlawfully throws or causes to fall or strikes 
at, against, into, or upon any rolling-stock forming part of a train 
any wood, stone, or other matter or thing, with intent, or with 
knowledge that he is likely, to endanger the safety of any person 
being in or upon such rolling-stock, or in or upon any other rolling- 
stock forming part of the same train, he shall he punished with 
transportation tor life, or with imprisonment for a term which 
may extend to ten years. 

128. If a person, by any unlawful act, or by any wilful 
omission or neglect, endangers or causes to be endangered the safety 
of any person travelling or being upon any railway, or obstructs 
or causes to be obstructed, or attempts to obstruct, any rolling- 
stock upon any railway, lie shall be punished with imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to two years. 

129. If a person, rashly or negligently does any act, or omits 
to do what he is legally bound to do, and the act or omission is 
likely to endanger the safety of any person travelling or being upon 
a railway, he shall be punished with imprisonment for a term 
which may extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

130. (1) If a minor under the age of twelve years is, with 
respect to any railway, guilty of any of the acts or omission 
mentioned or referred to in any of the four last foregoing sections, 
he shall be deemed, notwithstanding -uiything in section 82 or 
section 83 of the Indian Penal Code, to have committed an offence, 
and the Court convicting him may, if it thinks fit, direct that the 
minor, if a male, shall be punished with whipping, or may require 
the father or guardian of the minor to execute, within such time 
as the Court may fix, a bond binding himself, in such penalty as 
the Court directs, to prevent the minor from being again guilty of 
any of those acts or omissions. 

[According to Orissa Police Manual Rule 503, arrest under section 101 iy 
discretionary and is to be made only in extreme cases.] 
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THE BIHAR AND OKISSA ICXCJSE ACrr 
(II of 1915) 

47. If any person, in contravention of this Act, or of any rule, 
notification or order made, issued or given, or liccjice, permit or 
pass granted, under tliis Act,— 

(a) imports, exports, transports, manufactures, possesses or 
sells any intoxicant, or 

(b) cultivates any hemp plant, or 

(c) collects or sells any portion of the hemp plant from 
which an intoxicating drug can be ntaivufac tiired or 
produced, or 

(d) bottles any liquor for purposes of sale, or 

(e) works any distillery or brewery, or 

(/) uses, keeps or has in his possession any materials, still, 
utensil, implement or ap|)aratus whatsoever for the pur¬ 
pose of manufacturing any intoxicant other tlian tart, or 

(g) establishes any distillery, brewery or warehouse, or 

(h) removes any intoxicant from any distillery, brewery, 
warehouse or other place of storage licensed, established, 
audiorizcd or continued under this Act. 

he shall be liable* to imprisonment for a lerm which may extend to 
six months, or to line w^hich may extend to one thousand rupees, 
or to both. 

49. If any person alters or attempts to alter any denatured 
spirit, whether manufactured in British India or not, with the 
intention that such spirit may be used for human consumption, 
whether as a beverage, or internally as a medicine, or in any other 
way whatsoever, by any method whatsoever, 

or has in his possession any spirit in respect of which he knows 
or has reason to believe that any such alteration or attempt has 
been made, 

he shall be liable to imprisonnKuit for a term whicli mav 
extend to six months, or to fine which may extend to one thousand 
rupees, or to both. 

55. If any person, without lawful authority, has in his posses¬ 
sion any quantity of any intoxicant, knowing, or having reason to 
believe, the same to have been iliilavsi'ully imported, transported or 
manufactured, or knowing, or having reason to believe, that the 
prescribed duty has not been paid thereon, he shall be liable to 
imprisonment for a term which may extend to six months, or to 
fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, oi:^to bodi. 

56. (1) If any chemist, druggist, apothecary, or keeper of a 
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ciispensary allows any inKjxicani vvliicli lias not boon bona fide 
incdicatod l(a- inodioinal purposes to bo consumed on liis business 
premises by any jierson not em[)loyed in Jiis business, lie sliall be 
liable to imprisonment for a lerm which may extend to three 
months, oi to fine which may extend m one* thousand rupees, or 
lo both. ' 1 ’ 

(2) If any person not emjrloyed as aloiosaid eonsumes any 
such intoxicant on sueh premises, he* shall be liable to fine which 
may exte'nel to two hundreal rupees. 

I'HK POLICh ACW IS6i 
AC:j' NO. V OF 1861 

34. i-Vny person who, on any road, or in any “opoij place** or 
streets or thoroughfare, with the limits of any town to which this 
section shall be especially extended by the Leical Government, 
eommits any of the following ollences, 'to the obstruction, incon¬ 
venience, annoyance, risk, danger, or damage of the residents or 
passengers shall, on conviction before a Magistrate, be^ liable to a 
fine not exceeding fifty rupees, or to imprisojnnt‘nt, “with or with¬ 
out hard labour” not exceeding eight days; and it shall be lawful 
for any police oflicer to take into custody, without a warrant, any 
person who, within his view, commits any of such offences", 
namely: 

First.~~Any person who slaughters any cattle or c:leans any 
carcass ; any person who rides or drives any cattle recklessly or 
furiously, or trains or breaks any horse or other cattle: 

Seamd.—Any person who wantonly or cruelly beats, abuses or 
tortures any animal: 

Third .—Any person who keeps any cattle or conveyance of any 
kind standing longer than is required'for loading or unloading, or 
for taking up or settling down passengers, or who leaves any con¬ 
veyance in such a manner as to cause inconvenience or danger to 
the public: 

Fourth. — Any person who expOvSes any goods for sale: 

Fifth .—Any person wlio throws or lays down any dirt, filth, 
rubbish, or any stones or building materials, or who constructs any 
cow-shed, stable, or the like, or who causes any offensive matter 
to run from any house, factory, dung-heap or the like: 

Sixth .—Any person who is found drunk or riotous, or who is 
incapable of taking care of himself: 

Seventh.—Any person who wilfully and indecently exposes his 
person or any offensive deformity or disease or commits nuisance 
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by easing himself, or by bathing or washing in any tank or reser 
voir not being a place set apart for that purpose; 

Eighth. —any person who neglects to fence in, (^r duly to protect 
any well, tank, or other dangerous place or structure. 

THE OPIUM ACT 
ACT NO. 1, 1878 

9. Any person who, in contravention of this Act, or of rules 
made and notified under section 5 or section 8,— 

(a) possesses opium, or 
(h) transports opium, or 

(c) imports or cxpoi’ts opium, or 

(d) sells opium, or 

(e) omits to warehouse opium, or removes or does any act 
in respect of warehoused opium, 

and any person who otherwise contravenes any such rule, shall, 
on conviction before a Magistrate, be punished, for each such offence 
with imprisonment for a term which may extend to one year, or 
with fine which may extend to one thousand rupees or with both ; 

and, where a fine is imposed, the convicting Magistrate shall 
direct the offender to be imprisoned in default of payment of fine 
for a term which may extend to six months and such imprisonment 
shall be in excess of any other imprisonment to which he may have 
been sentenced. 

THE INDIAN FOREST ACT 1927 
ACT XVI OF 1927 

26, (1) Any person who— 

(a) makes any fresh clearing prohibited by section 5, or 

(b) sets fire to a reserved forest, cr in contravention of any 
rules made by the Local Government in this behalf, 
kindles any fire, or leaves any fire burning in such manner 
as to endanger such a forest; 

or who, in a reserved forest— 

(c) kindles, keeps or carries any fire except at such seasons 
as the Forest-officer may notify in this behalf; 

(d) trespasses or pastures cattle, or permits cattle to trespass ; 
(ej causes any damage by negligence in felling any tree or 

cutting or dragging any timber; 

(/) fells, girdles, lops, taps, or burns any tree or strips off 
the bark or leaves from, or otherwise damages the same ; 
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(g) quarries stone, burns lime or charcoal, or collects, subject 
to any manufacturing process, or removes, any forest- 
prod uce ; 

(h) clears or breaks up any land lor cultivation or any other 
purpose; 

(i) in contravention of any rules made in this behalf by the 
Local Govermnent hunts, shoots, fishes, poisons water of, 
sets traps or snares; or 

(J) in any area in which the Elephants' Preservation Act, 
1879, is not in force, kills or catches elephants in contra¬ 
vention of any rule so made ; 

shall be punishable with imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to six months, or with fine which may exiend to live hundred 
rupees, or with both, in addition to such compensation for damage 
done to the forest as the convicting Court may direct to be paid. 

(2) Nothing in this section shall be deemed to prohibit— 

(a) any act done by permission in writing of the Forest 
ollicer, or under any rule made by the Local Govern¬ 
ment ; or 

(h) the exercise of any right continued under clause (c) of . 
sub-section (2) of section 15, or created by grant or con¬ 
tract in writing made by or on behalf of Government 
under section 23. 

(3) Whenever fire is caused wilfully or by gross negligence in 
a reserved forest, the Local Government may notwithstanding that 
any penalty has been inflicted under this section, direct that in 
such forest or any portion thereof the exercise of all rights of pasture 
or to forest-produce shall be suspended for such period as it thinks 
fit. 

33. (I) Any person who commits any of the following 

offences, namely: — 

(a) fells, girdles, lops, taps or burns any tree reserved under 
section 30, or strips off the bark or leaves from, or other¬ 
wise damages, any such tree ; 

(h) contrary to any prohibition under section 30, quarries 
any stone, or burns any lime or charcoal, or collects, 
subjects to any manufacturing process, or removes anv 
forest-produce ; 

(c) contrary to any prohibition under section 30, breaks up 
or clears for cultivation or any other purpose any land 
in any protected forests ; 

(d) sets fire to such forest, or kindles a fire without taking all 
reasonable precautions to prevent its spreading to any 
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tree reser\ed under section 30, whether standing, fallen 
or felled, or to any closed portion of such forest: 

(c) leaves burning any fire kindled by him in the vicinity of 
any such tree or closed portion ; 

(/) fells any tree or drags any timber so as to damage any 
tree reserved as aforesaid ; 

(g) permits cattle to damage any such tree ; 

(h) infringes any rule made under section 32 ; 

shall be punishable with imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to six months, or with fine which may extend to five hundred 
rupees, or with both. 

(2) Whenever lire is caused wilfully or by gross negligence in 
a protected forest, the Local Government may, notwithstanding 
that any penalty has been inflicted under this section, direct that 
in such forest or any portion thereof the exercise of any right of 
pasture or to forest-produce shall be suspended for such period 
as it thinks fit. 

62. Any Forest officer or police officer who vexatiously and 
unnecessarily seizes any property on pretence of seizing property 
liable to confiscation under this Act shall be punishable with im¬ 
prisonment for a term which may extend to six months, or with 
fine which may extend to five hundred rupees, or with both. 

63. Whoever, with intent to cause damage or injury to the 
public or to any person, or to cause wrongful gain as defined in 
the Indian Penal Code,— 

(a) knowingly counterfeits upon any timber or standing tree 
a mark used by Forest officers to indicate that such 
timber or tree is the property of the Government or of 
some person, or that it may lawfully be cut or removed 
by some person ; or 

(b) alters, defaces or obliterates any such mark placed on a 
tree or on timber by or under the authority of a Forest 
officer; or 

(c) alters, moves, destroys or defaces any boundary mark of 
any forest or waste-land to which the provisions of this 
Act are applied, 

shall be punishable with imprisonment for a term which may extend 
to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

64. (1) Any Forest officer or police officer may, vyithout 
orders from a Magistrate and without a warrant, arrest any person 
against whom a reasonable suspicion exists of his having been 
concerned in any forest-offence punishable with iniprisonment for 
one month or upwards. 
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(2) Every officer making an arrest under this section shall, 
without unnecessary delay and subject to the provisions of this 
Act as to release on bond, take or send the person arrested before 
the Magistrate having jurisdiction in the case, or to the officer-in- 
charge of the nearest police-station. 

(3) Nothing in this section shall be deemed to authorise such 
arrest for any act which is an offence under Chapter TV unless such 
act has been prohibited under clause (c) of section 30. 


MOTOR VEHICLES ACT, 1939 

128. (1) A police officer in uniform may arrest without 

warrant any person who commits in his view^ an offence punishable 
under section 116 or section 117 or section 126: 

Provided tliat any person so arrested in connection wnth an 
offence punishable under section 117 shall be subject to a medical 
examination by a registered medical practitioner within two hours 
of his arrest or shall then be released from custody. 

(2) A police officer in uniform may arrest without warrant— 

(a) any person who being required under the provisions of 
this Act to give his name and address refuses to do so, 
or gives a name or address which the police officer has 
reason to believe to be false, or 

(b) any person concerned in an offence under this Act or 
reasonably suspected to have been so concerned, if the 
police officer has reason to believe that he will abscond 
or otherwise avoid the service of a summons. 

(3) A police officer arresting without warrant the driver of a 
motor vehicle shall, if the circumstances so require, take or cause 
to be taken any steps he may consider proper for the temporary 
disposal of the vehicle. 


BAIL 

The Criminal Procedure Code entrust the power to enlarge 
persons on bail to police officers and court: — 

Police officers are empowered to grant bail under sections 57(2), 
59(3), 159, 170, 486 and 497. 
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SEARCHES 

(I) House searches :—A house search without warrant shall 
be made only under the circumstances stated in sections 103, 165 
and 166 Cr. P. C. 


Coiidiict of a house search— 

(a) Before — 

(/) Grounds of search and thing or document for 
which search is to be made and the place are to 
be noted in case diary —s. 165 (1) Cr. P. C. — ex¬ 
tract of which should be sid^mitted to the Magis¬ 
trate of competent jurisdiction through court sub¬ 
inspector of police. 

(ii) Calling of two respectable disinterested witnesses 
to witness and attend a search—s. 103(1) Cr. P. C. 

(Hi) Persona] search to be given—of both officers and 
witnesses. 

(b) During — 

(i) Search must be systematic and thorough. 

(ti) Witnesses and house owner must attend the 
search—s. 103(3) Cr. P. C. 

[Hi) Women to be allowed to withdraw. 

(iv) Search list of the things seized be prepared. 

(v) Indiscriminate search and damage Ut property 
should be avoided. 

(vi) Other property found in suspicious circumstances 
which create suspicion of tlic commission of.an 
offence may be seized—s. 550 Cr. P. C. 

(vii) Search to be conducted in person. 

(c) After — 

{{) Supply a copy of search list to die owner on 
demand. 

(it) Subject yourself for personal search again. 

(lit) Send a copy of search list to the Magistrate of 
competent jurisdiction. 

(2) Search of arrested persons —^This is regulated by section 
51 Cr. P. C. After search offensive weapons may be taken charge 
of—s. 53 Cr. P. C. 

(3) Search of women —Women to be caused to search properly 
with the help of another woman with due courtesy altd decency— 
s. 52 Cr. P. C. 
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APPENDIX in 

USE OF ARMED RESERVES FOR DISPERSAL 
OF RIOTERS 

1. Requisition for Armed Reserves. —If an oOic er of and above 
the rank of the Inspector of Police or the Oiliccr-in-charge 
of a police-station considers the presence of an armed force in his 
juriseliction is necessary he shall apply to the Superintendent of 
Police for a detachment of the Armed Reserve On receipt of the 
requisition the Superintendent of Police should (onsult the 
District Magistrate and decide in consultation with him the 
strength to he supplied. In grave emergency an inspector or lower 
officer is authorised, without the previous sanction oi tlie Superinten¬ 
dent, to organize an armed party of local police for use in the 
interior and to utilise the emergency arms kept at a police-station. 
In cases falling under the latter category the inspector or the* 
lower officer shoidd keep the nearest seniormost Magistrate 
informed about it and arrange for the deputation of a Magistrate. 
Simultaneously a report should he submitted to the Superinten¬ 
dent of Police, who in turn shall keep the District Mamstrate in¬ 
formed. 

Instructions. —Clear instructions regarding the duties and 
responsibilities of the police detachment deputed on duty should 
be given and it would be advisable to check up that every man 
is clear about his share of the work ahead. 

III. Arms, Ammunition and Equipments. —Details of arms, 
ammunition and equipments to he carried on a riot duty have 
been given in Appendix TV. They should be checked up by the 
police officer in command of the detachment before proceeding 
on duty. 

IV. Deputation of Magistrate and his responsibility. —Every 
detachment of an armed force should invariably be accompanied 
by a Magistrate. The responsibility for using force against or 
opening fire on tlie rioters will resrwith the Magistrate in charge 
and he will direct the officer in command of the police detachment 
(in writing) to use force or open fire. When the Magistrate has 
ordered the police officer in command to disperse the rioters by 
force or to open fire, he shall not fetter the discretion of the police 
officer in command in making his dispositions. 

V. Responsibility of Police officer in command. —^The actual 
order to fire should invariably be given by the police officer in 
cbmmand of the party or under his special instructions (conveyed 
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in writing) the junior ofTiccr-in-cliarge of the party cletaclied from 
the main body. 

The order to cease fire shall be given by the officer in command 
as soon as tlie mob shows a disposition to retire or dis¬ 
perse. The Magistrate, if present, will also have power to order fire 
to cease. 

VT. Move to affected area.—About 300 yards from the actual 
scene of the disturliance, halt the force for a minute, fix bayonets 
independently, charge magazine's, and apply safety catches. 
Continue to advance with rifles at tlie high port. Halt the force 
at least 100 yards away from the crowd and wait for orders. 

VII. Rassi Party—Immediately on the force being halted in 
front of the crowd, the ollicer in command will order the Rassi (rope) 
party out. The 2 men earmarked for this purpose will double out 
with the rassi (rope) by both flanks, lay it down about 75 yards ot 
the forward section and double back by the flanks. Not a second 
should be lost between the time the force lialied and the Rassi 
party doubles out. 

VIII. Warning Party—As soon as the Rassi party is back in 
position in the ranks, the Magistrate and the police officer in 
command of the force will advance about half way to the rassi 
and warn the crowd three times clearly in the vernacular to dis¬ 
perse. A visual warning (white letters on a red screen) will be 
carried by two men who will remain in their respective positions 
in the ranks. One officer armed with an automatic weapon is 
adequate protection for the Magistrate issuing the warning and 
himself. 

If the crowd rushes, the Magistrate and the police officer in 
command will double back by one flank. 

IX. Firing—If the crowd is not amenable to patient persuasion 
and all warnings failed and there is no otlier course but to open 
fire to disperse the crowd, the officer in command of the armed 
party will ask the Magistrate for clear orders giving permission to 
fire. Fire must on no account be deferred to allow the crowd to 
cross the wliite rope (about 75 yards' distance). 

The following principles must be followed: — 

(a) Necessity. —Briefly, this means ‘'do not open fire if per¬ 
suasion or any o^er kind of force will prevail”. It also 
means that a handful of stones and brickbats do not 
necessarily justify firing. Firing should be ordered as a 
last resort after all other available means are exhausted. 
This does not mean that armed parties m«^y be commit¬ 
ted to hand-to-hand engagement and placed in such 
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situations that may result in their weapons being jeo¬ 
pardized. Firing may be resorted to when: — 

(?') a Magistrate makes a recjuisition or oiclcrs to open 
lire ; 

(ii) public security is manifestly endangered and an 
ollicer takes action on his own responsibility in the 
absence of a Magistrate ; 

{in) an officer is covered by his rights of self-defence as 
defined in sections 96—106 1. P. C., and section 59 
of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

(h) Minimum Force .—'Phis means that if lathis are used 
and the rioters show signs of dispersing, call off the armed 
force. If firing is necessary, order one man to fire one 
round, increasing the order to 2 men firing one round 
each, if necessary. When one round has been ordered, 
watch the effect of that shot before opening heavier fire. 
Automatic fire must not be opened in the first instance. 
Officers armed with automatic weapons must, therefore, 
train themselves to fire single shots. No more force 
should be used than is absolutely necessary to achieve 
die immediate object. If the crowd disperses, do not 
follow up by doubling with bayonets fixed, but advance 
at the quick. Uarmed police may be used to follow up 
a crowd that has dispersed. 

(c) Firing to be effective .—If fire is opened the police officer 
in command of the party should ensure that it is effec¬ 
tive, There should be no blank firing nor should buck¬ 
shots be used. Buckshots are supplied to the men for 
guard duty at night and must be kept in separate pouches 
so that they do not get mixed up with ball ammunition. 

X. Action after firing— 

(a) Search of casualties .—The officer in command of the 
party will order ''Search Party Out”. This will consist 
of one N.C.O. and 2 constables and will double out by 
the flanks. One constable will take up the “On Guard 
position” about 5 yards from the casualties to prevent 
any member of the crowd from removing them. The 
other will stand guard over the casualties while the N.C.O. 
searches for hidden weapons, papers etc. The latter 
constable will protect the N.C.O. engaged in tliis task. 
When satisfied, the N.C.O. will signal the main force to 
advance. It should be remembered diat in no circum- 
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stances any dead or injured should as far as possible be 
allowed to be carried awav by the dispersing crowd. 

When the Search Party is out the men slioidd pick 
up ernptres as they will be required during enquiry 
vvinch invariably follows a firing. 

(b) First Aid.—On receiving the signal to advance, the main 
lorce will advance. The casualties will be attended to 
and given first aid, 

(c) Removal of casualties.—After first aid has Itcen given 
the officer in command of the party will ccjnsult the 
Magistrate and arrange for removal of casualties either 
to a hospital or a dispensary for medical examination 
and treatment. Before removing the casualties the 
officer should note their names, parentage, and addresses, 
and arrange for a suitable guard to be mounted on them! 

If any of the rioters is found to be dying, immediate 
stejis should be taken for the recording of his dyine 
declaration. ^ ^ ^ 

In case of the dead, inquest must invariably he held 
by a Magistrate and the dead body should be sent for 
post-mortem examination. 

When sending any injured to the hospital or a dead 
body to the morgue the officer in command of the party 
should ensure that an armed guard is provided. 

(d) Report.—As soon as possible after tlie firing the officer 
ni command of the party should prepare his report and 
issue copies to the ' 

(a) Magistrate on the spot; 

(b) local senior police officer ; 

(c) Range D.I.G. 

(cl) Superintendent of Police of the district. 

A sample form of the report is given below. The report 
should be compiled properly and carefully as they are 
to be tre^ated as First Information Report. In every 
case the signature of the Magistrate on die spot should 
be taken on these reports. 

SAMPLE REPORT 

I. Date and time. 

(a) When police called out. 

When police action started.. 

(c) When police action completed. 
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II. Place and Area affected by the disturbance. 


in. Nature of Disturbance. 

(a) Known cause. 

{h) Attitude of mob. 

(cj Whether mob armed and how. 

IV. Local Aulhoriiics, 

(a) Whether Magistrate present. 

(give the name of Magistrate) 

(/>) Whether section 144 Cr.P.C. promulgated 


V. Police Arrangements. 

(a) Strength of police party and name of the officer 
in command.. 


{b) Dispositions. 

(c) Mobility. 

(d) Wireless. 

(c) Medical. 

\^l. Police Action. 

(^/) Warning by Magistrate (time). 

(b) Who ordered to open fire. . 

(c) Number of rounds fired, how fired, and by whom (name 

of N.C.O. or constables) fired . 

{d) Who ordered to cease fire. 

(e) Distance of the crowd from the main force at tlie time 

of firing... 

(/) Casualties— 

(i) Search of casualties and results. 

(ii) First Aid rendered. 

(Hi) Names, parentage, and addresses of casualties. 

(iv) Removal of casualties (place to be mentioned). 


(v) Whetlier inquest over dead body/bodies lie Id 


(vi) Receipt for bodies, and arms and ammunition 

found, if any. 

(vii) If not possible to remove casualdes whether doctor 

sent for and guard posted on casualties. 
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(ir) Patrol area with Magistrate to restore a)nlidenee. 

Si(j^tuiturc of the Police Officer tti (..ovniiciud. 

I ..(name of Magistrate) of 

tile.Class acting under section 130 of the Criminal 

Procedure Code required.(name of Police officer 

in command) to disperse an unlawful assembly by. 

at.O'clock on. 


Countersignature of the Police Signature oj the Magistrate. 

Officer in Command. 

XL Patrolling to restore public confidence. It would be advis 
able to arrange for mobile patrols throiigbout the area, but in places 
where mobile patrols cannot operate Armed Foot Patrols may be 
employed. If radio patrol cars are available they are most useful 
in an emergency. They will link Headquarters station. A pro¬ 
gramme detailing the “time out” and “time in” to each patrol must 
l)e rigidly followed. 


APPENDIX IV 

EQUIPMENT OF ARMED POLICE DETACHMENTS ON 
RIOT DUTY 


(1) Kits 

Web equipment. 

One complete set of kits. 

Waterproof coat with hood or great coat (according to 
weather). 

Mosquito net. 

Steel helmet. 

Water bottle. 

Whistle. 

Note book and pencil 
Torch light. 

(2) Arms and Ammunition 

.303 Rifles with bayonets. 

Short lathis. 

20 Rounds of ball ammunition per man in pouches. 

A reserve stock of 500 rounds of ball ammunition and 
200 rounds of buckshot should be carried separately in 
sealed boxes. ^ 

Pistol or sten guns should be carried by oflicers and each 
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officer carrying a sten gun or pistol will be supplied with 
100 rounds of ball aininunition and 40 rounds of pistol 
ammunition. 

Transport 

Vehicles according to the strength of the force. 

The tanks of the vehicles should be filled and 20 gallons 
of petrol per vehicle should be carried in spare tins. 
There should be a spare driver per vehicle and eachvvehicle 
should be supplied with one pickaxe, one shovel, 2 old 
railway sleepers for unditching, and one towing chain. 
The driver in charge should ensure that the vehicle is 
jirovided with the netessary tools and pump for minor 
breakdowns. 

Whenever a vehicle on riot duty is parked at a place, an 
armed guard shall invariably ])e mounted. 

Ration 

Dry ration to last for at least a week should be carried 
and, in addition, each man should carry hot cooked meal 
to last at least for one day, <‘speciril]v when ]'»roceeding on 
duty in the mofussil area. 

Water 

Water bottle should be filled and in addition one cistern 
mule, one chagul for each mein})er where available should 
be carried. 

First Aid 

Each armed police detachment shall be provided with a 
hirst Aid Box. In addition sufficient number of paludrine 
tablets should be carried, both for preventive and curative 
measures against malaria, especially wdien jn'oceeding on 
duty in the mofussil areas. 

At least one stretcher should be carried. 

Miscellaiieous equipments 

Loud-speaker with battery, warning flags, bugle with a 
bugler, magaphone, white ropes—100 yds. each. 

If possible a police photographer should accompany each 
police detachment so that he can photograph the mob. 
The photographs, if properly taken, wdll be of great eviden¬ 
tial value in the identification of the rioters. It has, 
therefore, been impressed that sufficient number of police 
officers should be trained in photography. 

Communications 

IT ireless :—If possible each armed party detailed on 
duty shall be provided with a mobile wireless set to be 
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carried in a special vehicle, tlie objc‘ci being to keep the 
Headquarters station informed of the situation and to call 
in for re-inforcements if and when necessary. 

Radio Patrol Cars :—^These cars have been lound to be 
extremely useful in Calcutta where rioting is a daily occur¬ 
rence. A radio telephony is maintained between (Control 
and Patrol cars with the result that armed police re¬ 
inforcements can be rushed in at a moment's notice in 
alTt‘Cted areas. 

Radio Patrol Team consi;as usually of 4 men under 
an officer as follows: — 

No. 1. Police officer in charge. 

No. 2. Driver. 

No. 3. Radio Operator. 

No. 4. Patrol man. 

No. 5. Patrol man. 

The team carry .38 revolvers while the ollicer-in-charge is 
armed with a sten gun in addition. Each man has a rain 
coat and a steel helmet. 

The following ecjuipments are carried in a radm 
vehicle: — 

1. Police stop sign. 

2. Shovel. 

3. Aid is Lamp and Battery. 

5. First Aid kit. 

6. Hatchet. 

7. Crowbar. 

8. Torch lights 

9. handcuffs. 

They work as a team whether they are searching a 
motor vehicle, staging a road block, checking persons or 
raiding a bouse. All movements are carried out at the 
double and emphasis is laid on self-protection for which 
reason men are encouraged to treat all suspects as poten¬ 
tially hostile until the contrary is proved. This may sound 
rather drastic but it is necessary in case of a serious rioting. 
The general public are certainly, often momentarily, 
startled and sometimes inconvenienced by these tactics, but 
subsequently they appreciate the work of the Radio Cars. 
There is no doubt that the Radio Patrol Cars and their 
teams have played a very big part in the suppression ot 
crime and in deterring evilly disposed perStins from taking 
action wherever they have been noticed. 
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Walkie-Talkies :—These are portable wireless sets which 
consist of battery operated by portable transmitters and 
receivers combined in one case, and worn in the manner 
of rucksack supported by shoulder-harness, operate on very 
high frequencies within the frequency-bands allocated for 
police purposes, and have a working range varying from 
one to several miles according to the character of the 
location in which they are used. In conjunction with a 
Central Control Station (which may be a walkie-talkie set) 
they enable a Controlling Officer to be kept advised over 
a wide radius and to dispose of the available forces to his 
best advantage. These sets are specially useful where 
mobile wireless sets cannot be earned in vehicles due to 
narrow roads or to a place where motor traffic is not 
possible, e.g., enclosed football grounds, enclosed meeting 
places, etc. ^ 


APPENDIX V 

ORDERS PERTAINING TO PLAYING OF MUSIC 
IN PLACES OF PUBLIC WORSHIP 

Principles to be observed by Magistrates and police officers in 
dealing with the playing of music before places of public worship 

1. Subject to the orders for the maintenance of the public 
peace and the control of traffic, the public have a right to the 
use of the public streets for processions with music, and no res¬ 
triction on the use of a street or throughfares arises from the 
existence beside it of any place of worship. Any person or 
community asserting the existence of a right or custom which 
would limit the civil rights of other persons or communities must 
establish the validity of such a claim in civil court. At the same 
time persons actually engaged in congregational worship mav 
ordinarily expect that they shall as far as possible be undisturbeti. 
In issuing orders in such a case the following points should be 
observed: — 

Firstly, the proved custom, in individual cases, about playing of 
music before a place of public worship should prevail. Where 
custom cannot be ascertained definitely, for instance, in the case 
of a new place of public worship, music should be forbidden at 
congregational prayer time, which should be ascertained from the 
religious heads concerned. 

14 
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Secondly, when the existence of an agreement Pf 

or communities regarding the playing of music is ^Wished. 

religious procession or its appropriate observances. 

2 In observing the above principles it should be borne in 

nass^with music before places of public worship and are given 

?easonable facilities for safe conduct in ^ ? 

Seer • the maintenance of law and order should Ik- the sole 
iitenoA and processions which are likely to endanger 

be prohibited ^if the circumstances f^gg^^V^der F^Txampk 
rViU roiirse is necessary to preserve law and order. Por example, 

in one province there was a decision of a civil court that no ^sme- 

tion existed on the playing of music before f 

public worship, even during prayer hours, but ^P^aph 

bended that enforcement of this decision would result ui a breach 
of the public peace as he had not a sufficient police force at his 
disposaF The^ procession was, therefore, stopped. Subsequently 
anLequate polfce force was placed at his pp, 

sion was allowed to pass with music. Section 30 of the Police Act 
IZ Son 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code confer powers on 
Secudve officers, tlie exercise of which must temporarily override 
the right of the subject, or any body of subjects, to the free and 
unrestricted use of the high-ways when there is a reasonable appre¬ 
hension S a breach of the public peace. The Provincial Govern¬ 
ment will not interfere with the authority of Magistrate to pa . 
such orders as may be necessary to maintain the public peace and 
thfright of the police to control traffic as the circumstances of 

the of local authorities enlisting the assistance 

of influential persons in the communities concerned and encourag¬ 
ing all attempts to mitigate the effects of comraltaal animosity has 
been generally recognised. When communal tension is apprehend- 
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ed. District and Sub-divisional Officers and police officers should 

gentlLen of refute wh^ 

can be depended upon to exert their influence in the interest of 

' 0 ™“! 

deal with communal agitation from the beginning and on no 

account allow the situation to deteriorate. In case of doubt or 

when a Magistrate or police officer is unable to declare the i^sJe* 

bi made reference, with die full particulars, should 

L ffiJructions^These^ffi''"^ Superintendent of Police 

lor instructions These officers will in turn take the orders of 

Government if they are unable to come to a decision, but Govern¬ 
ment expect Magistrates and police officers to discharge their own 
responsibility for the maintenance of law and order to the full. 


APPENDIX VI 

CURFEW ORDER 

MAGISTRATE’S ORDER TO PREVENT OBSTRUCTION 

riot, etc. 

(No. XXI, Schedule V Act, V, 1898) 

(Section 144 of the Code of Criminal Procedure). 

nitie^^.^^*^*** strained reladons between commu- 

wTan^rf”*'’ apprehension of grave riS Tnd'cffingCT'm 

fredy at light 

And whereas an emergency has arisen which necessitates 
immediate action for the maintenance of public tranquillity'. ' 
from^ f ° order that no one who has not got a special permit 

u ..gt) about in public or letive his 

house between the hours of sunset and sunrise (viz p sV 

. A.M.) until further orders. . 

^ Given under my hand and seal of the Court, this 

day of, .j 9 .. 


Magistrate, 
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NOTICE 

Whereas in view of the recent disturbance in..... ..^ 

(or whereas communal peace and harmony is prevailing) it is prob- 
able that mischief-mongers may make, publish and circulate state ¬ 
ments, rumours or reports orally or in writing, 

(i) with intent to cause or which arc likely to cause tear o 
alarm^ to the public or to any section of the public whereby such 
persons may be inclined to commit offences against the public 

tranquilhlyti%t^nt ^hich are likely to incite one class 

or community of persons to commit offences against other classes 

or communities ^ 

And whereas such statements, rumours or reports are likelt 
to be carried by others which may promote enmity between com¬ 
munities or sections of the public; , . ■ w 

It is hereby notified that the making, publishing, circulating 
or conveying of such statements, rumours or reports, are offences 
punishable under section 505 of the Indian Penal Code, the maxi¬ 
mum sentence under which is two years’ rigorous imprisonment. 
Persons making, publishing, circulating or conveying such state¬ 
ments, rumours or reports, must desist from such activities under 

penalty of law. . r , a-. u- 

Given under my hand and seal of the Court, this. 

dflv of.. 

^ District Mas^stratc. 


NOTIFICATION UNDER SECriON 45 Cr. P. C. 

To . r 1 .1 ■ 

All owners and occupiers oi land in.• 

Chairman and the Commissioners of the Municipality and their 
agents. Village Headman, Village Accountant, Village watchman 
and police officers. Revenue Officers, Government servants. 

Whereas in view of the recent disturbances in. . 

special precautions are being taken to prevent breaches of the peace 
and to ensure safety of persons and property within the local limits 

of the said. ^ , 

You are hereby required u/s 45 of Indian Criminal Procedure 
Code to communicate forthwith all intormation regarding acts 
committed or intended which are likely to afEect the maintenance 
of order, and the safety of persons and/or proj^erty within the 

local limits of.-to the officer-in-charge of 

the police-station or to the nearest Magistrate. 

District Magistrate. 
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ORDER UNDER SECTION 144 Cr. P. C. 

Whereas there exist very strained relations between commu* 
nities.of.P.S. 

.and there is reason to apprehend grave 

danger to human life and property or disturbance of the public 
tranquillity if any kind of arms or weapons are carried in the 
streets, thoroughfares, lanes or public places of the locality afore¬ 
said, or if five or more persons congregate, collect or assemble. 

And whereas an emergency has arisen which justifies and caljs 
for immediate action and it is imperative to prevent breaches of 
the peace. 

I do hereby u/s 144 Cr. P. C., order: — 

(z) That no one will carry fire-arms, lathis, daggers, knives, 
^ears, swords, swordsticks or other weapons of any kind. 
(ii) That no one will collect, convene, join or constitute an 
asscmloly of five or more than five persons in the streets, 
thoroughfares, lanes, or open places of and within the 
limits of.aforesaid until further orders. 

Given under my hand and seal of the Court this. 

.day of.19. 

Magistrate. 


APPOINTMENT CERTIFICATE FOR SPECIAL 
POLICE OFFICER 


To 


In accordance with the orders of Subdivisional Officer dated 

.you are hereby appointed as Special Police Officer 

11 /s 17 of Act V of 1861 from.for a period 

^^f.days. This confers upon you 

the same powers, privileges and protection and you will be liable 
to perform the same duties and will be amenable to the Same 
penalties and subordinate of the same authorities as the ordinary 
officers of police. 

Superintendent of Police, 
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To 

The Sub-divisional Officer, 

Sir, 

Whereas local police force has become inadecjuate for preser¬ 
vation of peace and protection of lives and properties of the 

inhabitants of.I have the honour to request you 

kindly to appoint persons mentioned in the attached list as Special 

Police Officers from.for a period of. 

days. 

Yours faithfully 

Siilyerintendent of Police Inspector 


P^ORM OF MAGISTRATE’S ORDER APPOINTING SPECIAL 
POLICE OP'FICERS 

Whereas an application has been made to me by the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police to appoint the persons mentioned below to act 

as Special Police Officers for.days within the limits of 

thana or tlianas and whereas I am satisfied upon the grounds 
stated in the application that disturbance of the peace may reason¬ 
ably be apprehended in the neighbourhood of the marginally noted 
villages situated in the aforesaid thana and that the police force 
ordinarily employed in that neighbourhood is not sufficient for the ^ 
preservation of the peace there, and there being no cause to the 
contrary, I hereby appoint the undermentioned persons who are 
residents of the neighbourhood to act as Special Police 

Officers for a period of.months from. 

within the limits of the thana or thanas in accordance with section 
17 of Act V of 1861. 

Suh-divisional Officer 
To 

The Sub-divisional Officer, 

Sir, 

I beg to apply for appointment of the following men as Special 
Police u/s 17 of the Indian Police Act for assisting in the preser¬ 
vation of peace and protection of the inhabitants of.for 

....,davs from.to.This step is neces¬ 
sary in view of the recent developments and the likelihood of the 
breach of die peace as well as inadequacy of the police force to 
cope with the situation unassisted. 

Yours jEftithfully, 
Superintendent op Police, 
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APPENDIX VII 

QUESTIONS TO BE PUT TO MEDICAL WITNESSES 
(FROM OUDH CRIMINAL DIGEST) 

No. I 

Questions that may be put to a Medical Witness in a case of 
SUSPECTED poisoning AFTER PoST-MoRTEM EXAMINATION OF THE BoDY. 

J. Did you examine the body of., a late resident 

of.and, if so, what did you observe? 

2. What do you consider to have been the cause of death? 
State your reasons. 

3. Did you find any external marks of violence on the body? 
If so, describe them. 

4. Did you observe any unusual appearances on further 
examination of the body? It so, describe them. 

5. To what do you attribute these appearances ; to disease, 
poison or other cause? 

6. If to poison, then to what class of poisons? 

7. Have vou formed an opinion as to what particular poison 
was used? 

8. Did you find any morbid appearances in the body besides 

those which are usually found in cases of poisoning by.? 

If so, describe them. 

9. Do you know of any disease, in which the post-mortem 
appearances resemble those which you observed in this case? 

10. In what respect do the post-mortem appearances of that 
disease differ from those which you observed in the present case? 

11. What are the symptoms of that disease in the living? 

12. Are there any post-mortem appearances usual in case of 

poisoning by.but, which you did not discover in this 

instance ? 

13. Might not the appearances you mention have been the 
result of spontaneous changes in the stomach after death? 

14. Was the state of the stomach and bowels compatible or 
incompatible with vomiting and purging? 

15. What are the usual symptoms of poisoning by. - 

16. What is the usual interval between the time of taking 

the poison and the commencement of the symptoms? 

17. In what time does.generally prove fatal? 

18. Did you send the contents of the stomach and bowels (or 
other matters) to the Chemical Examiner? 
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19 Were the contents of the stomach (or other matters) seded 
np in your presence immediately on removal from body. 

^ 20.^ Describe die vessel in which they were sealed up, and 

what impression did the seal bear? . , 

21. Have you received a reply from the Chemical bxaminer. 
If so, is the report now produced that which you received? 

22. (If a female adult) what was the state of the uterus." 

No. 11 


Questions th.\i may be put to a Non-Professional witness in a 
CASE OF Suspected Poisoning. 

1. Do you know.. a late resident of ? If so, 

did YOU see him during his last illness and previoiisly." 

2. What are the symptoms from which he suftcred." 

3. Was he in good health previous to the attack? 

4. Did the symptoms appear suddenly? 

5. What was the interval between the last time of eating or 
drinking and the commencement of the symptoms." 

[f death occurred: 

6. What was tlie interval between the commencement of the 

symptoms and death? 

■ 7. What did the last meal consist of." 

8. Did any one partake of this meal with...? 

9. Were any of them affected in the same way ? 

10. Had he ever suffered from a similar attack before? 

If any of the following symptoms have been omitted in answer 
to q^uestion 2, special questions (11-14) may be asked regarding them 
as follows: — 

11. Did vomiting occur? 

12. Was there any purging? 

13. Was there any pain in the stomach? 

14. Was.very thirsty? 

15. Did he become faint? 

16. Did he complain of headache or giddiness? 

17. Did he appear to have lost the use of his limbs." 

18. Did he sleep heavily? 

19. Had he any delirium? ^ 

20. Did convulsions occur? 

21. Did he complain of any peculiar taste in the mouth? 
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22. Did he notice any peculiar taste in his fot)d or water? 

23. Was he sensible in the intervals between the convulsions:' 

(This is with reference to Nux Vomica). 

24. Did he complain of burning or tingling in the mouth 
and throat, or of numbness and tingling in the limbs (Aconite). 


No. Ill 

Questions Which May Be Put to a Medical Witness in a Case of 
Supposed Death by Wounds or Blows after Post-Mortem 
Examination of the Body 

1. Did you examine the body of.. a late 

resident of...'.. and if so, what did you observe? 

2. What do you consider to have been the cause of death:' 
State your reasons. 

3. Did you find any external marks of violence on the body? 
If so, describe them. 

4. Are you of opinion that these injuries were inflicted before 
or after death? Give your reasons. 

5. Did you examine the body internally? Describe any un¬ 
natural appearance which you observed. 

6. You say that in your opinion.was the cause of 

death. In what immediate way did it prove fatal? 

7. Did you find any appearance of disease in the body? 

8. If so, do you consider that, if the deceased had been free 
from this disease, the injuries would still have proved fatal? 

9. Do you believe that the fact of his suffering from this 
disease lessened his chance of recovery of the injuries sustained? 

10. Are these injuries taken collectively, or any one of them 
ordinarily and directly dangerous to life? 

11. Have they been caused by manual force or with a weapon? 

12. Did you find any foreign matters in the wound? 

13. By what sort of weapon has the wound been inflicted? 

14. Could the injuries have been inflicted by the weapon now 
before you (No.—in the police charge sheet)? 

15. Could the deceased have walked (so far) or spoken, etc., 
after the receipt of such an injury? 

16. Have you, chemically or otlierwise, examined the stains 
(or the weapon, clothes, etc.,) now before you (No,—in the police 
charge sheet))? 

17. Do you believe the stains to be those of blood? 
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18. What time do you think elapsed between the receipt of 
the injuries and death? 

19. What was the direction of tlie wound, and can you form 
an opinion as to the position of the person inflicting such a wound 
with respect to tlie person receiving it? 

20. Is it possible for such a wound to have been inflicted by 
anv one on his own person? Give your reasons. 

(In gun shot wounds) 

21. Give precise direction of the wound. 

22. Did die appearance of the wound indicate that the gun 
had been discharged close to the body or at some distance from 
it? 

23. Did you find any slug, bullet, wadding, etc., in the wound 
or hand—made its exit? 

24. Did you diink it possible diat you could have mistaken 
the aperture of entrance for that of exit.^ 

No. IV 

Questions That May Be Put to a Medical Witness in a Case of 
Supposed Infanticide after Post-Mortem Examination of the Body 

1. Did you examine the body of a (male or female) child sent 

to you by the District Superintendent of Police on die-of 

-^19 ? And, if so, what did you observe? 

2. Can you state whether the child was completely born alive, 
or born dead? State the reasons for your opinion. 

3. What do you consider to have been the cause of death.-" 
Give your reasons. 

4. What do you believe to have been the uterine age of the 
child? State your reasons. 

5. What do you believe to have been the extra-uterine age of 
the child? Give reasons. 

6. ‘Did you find any marks of violence or other unusual appear¬ 
ances externally? If so, describe them accurately. 

7. Did you find any morbid or unusual appearances on 
examination of the body internally? If so, describe them 
accurately. 

8. Do you believe the injuries you observed to have been 
inflicted before or after death? Give reasons. 

9. Can you state how they were inflicted? Give reasons. 

10. Do you consider that they were accidentcCTor not? Give 
reasons. 
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11. Had the infant respired fully, partially or not at all? 

12. Did you examine the person of die alleged mother of 
the infant? It so, have you reason to suppose that she was recently 
delivered of a child? Can you state approximately the date of her 
delivery? Give reasons. 


No. V 

Questions That May Be Put to a Medical Witness in a Case of 
wSupposED Death by Hanging or Strangulation 

1. Did you examine the body pf., a late 

resident of...... and if so, what did you observe? 

2. What do you consider to have been the cause of death? 
State reasons for your opinion. 

3. Did you observe any external marks of violence upon the 
body? 

4. Did you observe any unnatural appearance on examination 
of the body internally? 

5. Was there any rope or other such article round the neck 
when you saw the body? 

6. Can you state whether the mark or marks you observed, 
were caused before or after death? 

7. By what sort of articles do you consider the deceased to 
have been hanged (or strangled)? 

8. Could the marks you observed have been caused by the 

rope or other article now before you (No.of the police 

charge sheet)? 

9. Do you think that this rope could have supported the 
weight of the body? 

10. If strangulation, would great violence be necessary to pro¬ 
duce the injuries you describe? 

11. What, as far as you can ascertain, were the general charac¬ 
teristics of his previous disposition? 

12. Does he appear to have had any previous attacks or 
insanity? 


No. VI 

Questions That May Be Put to a Medical Witness in a Case of 
Supposed Death by Drowning after Post-Mortem Examination 

OF THE Body 

1. Did you examine the body of.. a late 

resident of... and if so, what did you observe? 
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2. What do you consider to have been the cause of death? 

State your reasons. ^ , u u i 

3. ' Were there any external marks of violence upon the boclyr' 

If so, describe them. 

4. Describe any unnatural appearances which you observed 

in further examination of the body. 

5. Did you find any foreign matter, such as weeds, straw, etc., 
in the hair, or clenched in the hands of the deceased or in the 
air-passages or attached to any other part of the body.'' 

6. Did you find any water in the stomach? 


No. VII 

Questions That May Be Put to a Medical Witness in a Case ot 

Alleged Rape 

1. Did you examine the person of Musammat.If so, 

how many days after the alleged rape did you make the examina¬ 
tion and what did you observe? 

2. Did you observe any marks of violence about the valva or 

adjacent parts? 

3. Are these injuries such as might have been occasioned by 
the commission of rape? 

4. Was the hymen ruptured? 

[N.B.—This question is only to be asked in the case of the 
rape of a girl of tender years.] 

5. Did you observe any further marks of violence upon the 
person of the woman? 

6. Has she passed die age of puberty? 

7. Can you state approximately what her age is? 

8. Did you find her to be a strong, healthy woman, or so 
weakly as to be unable to resist an attempt at rape? 

9. Did you examine the person of the accused? 

10. Did you observe any marks of violence upon his body? 

11. Was he suffering from any venereal disease? 

12. Did you find the woman to be suffering from a similar or 
other venereal disease? 

13. Had a sufficient time elapsed when you examined the 
person of the woman, for venereal disease to have made its appear¬ 
ance, in case of her having been infected? 

14. Can you state approximately how long Ihc accused had 
been suffering from this complaint? 
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15. Can you state approximately how long the woman had 
been suffering from this (venereal) complaint? 

16. Have you examined the stained articles forwarded to you 

and now in Court (No.of police charge sheet)? 

17. What is the result of your examination? 

18. Do you believe that rape has been committed or not? 
State your reasons. 


No. VIII 

Questions That May Be Put to a Medical Witness in a Case of 

Insanity 


1. Have you examined.? 

2. Have you done so on several different occaskins, so as to 
preclude the possibility of your examination having been made 
during lucid intervals of insanity? 

3. Do you consider him to be capable of managing himself 
and his personal affairs? 

4. Do you consider him to be of “unsound mind^^; in other 
words intellectually insane? 

5. If so, do you consider his mental disorder to be complete 
or partial ? 

6. Do you think he understands the obligation of an oath? 

7. Do you consider him in his present condition competent 
to give evidence in a Court of law? 

8. Do you consider that he is capable of pleading to the 
offence of which he now stands accused? 

9. Do you happen to know how he was treated by his friends 
(whether as a lunauc, an imbecile or otherwise) prior to the pre¬ 
sent investigation and the occurrences that have led to it? 

10. Is he subject to insane delusions? 

11. If so, what is the general character of these? Are they 
harmless or dangerous? How do they manifest themselves? 

12. Might such delusion or delusions have led to the criminal 
act of which he is accused? 

13. Can you discover the cause of his reason having become 
affected? In your opinion was it congenital or accidental? 

14. If the latter, does it appear to have come on suddenly, or 
by slow degrees? 

15. Have you any reason for believing that his insanity is of 
hereditary origin? If so, please specify Ae grounds of such an 
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opinion; and all the particulars bearing on it as to the insane 
parents or relations of the accused; the exciting cause ot Ins 
attack ; his age when it set in ; and the type which it assunied. 

16. Have you any reason to suspect that he is, in any degree, 
feigning insanity? If so, what are the grounds for this 

belief? , , . . • u 

17. Is it possible, in your opinion, that his insanity may nave 

followed the actual commission of his offence, or been caused 

^ 18. Have you any reason to suppose that the offence could have 
been committed during a lucid interval during which he could be 
held responsible for his act? If so, what appears to you to have 
been the duration of such lucid interval? Or, on the contrary, 
do you believe his condition to be such as altogether to absolve 
him from legal responsibility? . 

19. Does he now display any signs of homicidal or of suicidal 

mania or has he ever done so to your knowledge? ^ 

20. Do you consider it absolutely necessary, from his pre* 
sent condition, that he should be confined in a lunatic 
asylum? 

21. Do you think that judicious and unremitting supervision, 
out of an asylum, might be sufficient to prevent him from en¬ 
dangering his own life or tire property of others? 


No. IX 

Questions That May Be Put to a Medical Wit-ness in a Case of 
Alleged Causing Miscarriage 

1. Did you examine the person of Musammat. ^ 

If so, when? What did you observe? ^ 

2. Are you of opinion that a miscarriage has occurred or notr* 

Give your reasons. . 

3. In what mode do you consider tlie miscarriage to have 
been produced, whether by violence’per vagina or by external 
violence, or by the use of irritants internaUy? Give your reasons. 

4. It is alleged that a drug called.. ...was used, 

state the symptoms and efEects which the administration internally 
of this drug would produce. Do you consider that it would produce 

miscarriage? ^ u*n 

5. Can you state whether the woman was quick with child 

when miscarriage was produced? State your reasons. 
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6. Did you sec the foetus? If so, at what period of gestation 
do you consider the woman to have arrived? 


No. X 

Questions That May Be Put to a Medical Witness in a Case of 

Grievous Hurt 

1. Have you examined.? If so, state what you 

observed. 

2. Describe carefully the marks of violence which you 
observed. 

3. In what way do you consider the injuries to have been 
inflicted? If by a weapon, what sort of weapon do you think was 
used? 

4. Do you consider that the injuries inflicted could have been 

caused by the weapon now shown to you (No.of police 

charge sheet)? 

5. What was the direction of the wound, and can you form 
an opinion as to the position of the person inflicting such a wound 
with respect to the person receiving it? 

6. Is it possible for such a wound to have been inflicted by 
any one on his own person? Give your reasons. 

7. Do you consider that the injuries inflicted constitute any 
of the forms of ‘'grievous hurt’' defined in section 320 of the Indian 
Penal Code? If so, which of them? Give your reasons. The 
Magistrate in putting this question will show the Indian Penal Code 
to the witness, or the Magistrate may vary the form of the question 
so as to elicit the required information without calling the witness’s 
attention to the code. 

8. Do you consider that the person injured is now out of 
danger? 

9. It is alleged that the injuries were caused by. 

Could they have been caused in the manner indicated? 

10. Have you chemically or otherwise examined the stains on 

the weapon, clothes, etc., now before you (No.in the police 

charge sheet)? 

11. Do you believe the stains to be those of blood? 

[N.B.—In case of the injuries being gun shot wounds, ques¬ 
tions 21 to 24 under the head of No. Ill (death by wounds) may 
be put to the witness ] 
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No. XI 


Questions That May Be Put to a Medical Witness in a Case of 
Death from the Rupture of Spleen 


1. What appearances of external violence were perceptible on 
the body? 

2. What was the size and weight of the spleen after death? 

3. How far did it project beyond the ribs? 

4. W^at was the consistency of the spleen—hard, firm, soft, 
pulp or dilfluent? 

5. How long after death was the body exhumed, and what 
was the temperature of the air? 

6. Was the body much putrefied? 

7. What was the position of the rupture? 

8. What was the length and depth of the rupture? 

9. Is it your opinion that rupture was caused by external 
violence or not? State your reasons for your opinion. 

10. Were there any adhesions about the spleen? If so, were 
they older than the rupture or not? 
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Destruction of fish by Ditto Ditto [ Bailable ; Not compound- Imprisonment for a Any Magistrate, 

explosives in inland 1 ' able. term which may ex- : 

waters or coasts. i tend to 2 months or 

* I I fine Rs. 200. 

Destniction of fish by poi- Ditto Ditto | Ditto Ditto ; Ditto Ditto 
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INDEX 


A 

Abrasions, mcdico-lcgal aspects 129. 
Accidents, traffic 99. 

Aconite, poisoning by 166. 
Agrarian, riots 90. 

Alcohol, poisoning by 164. 

Alibi, in murder cases 59. 

Alkalies, poisoning by 162 
Anatomy, human bocly 127. 
Anti-l)urglarv force 40. 

Anti-crime propaganda 41. 
Approvers 115. 

Armed Police, use ol^— 

— in riots 201. 

— in robbery and dacoitv cases 

52. 

Arrest, when police may arrest 
without warrant 181.' 

Arsenic, poisoning by 161. 

Arson, investigation of cases 70. 
Asphyxial deaths, 

— by drowning 146. 

— by hanging 148. 

— by strangulation 149. 

— by suffocation 150. 

B 

Bad livelihood cases 41. 

Bail 199. 

Bali ammunition, use of 203. 

Beat, policeman on the 7. 

Blood stains, 

— for chemical examination 61. 

— seizure of 61. 

Brakes, 

— hydraulic 104. 

— mechanical 104. 

Bruises, medico-legal aspects 128. 
Buckshots, use of 203. 

Burglary 29. 

Burns, medico-legal aspects 140. 

C 

Cases, prosecution of 110. 

Censorship, 

— of letters and telegrams 84. 

— of railway parcels 82. 


Chemical analysis 61. 

Cocaine, poisoning by 165. 
Communal, riots 78. 

Confession 116. 

Confiscation, of arms and ammuni¬ 
tion 83. 

Contusions, medico legal aspects 128. 
Co-operation, 

--- between police and magistracy 

. between police and press 16. 

— between police and public 11. 
Copper-salts, poisoning by 163. 
Corrosives, poisoning by 162. 

Crime map, use of 35. 

Crime prevention exhibition 42. 
Criminal Procedure Code, preventive 
sections 172. 

Crowd, 

— - control of 95. 

^ —- firing on 202. 

Curfew orders, promulgation of 83. 

D 

Dacoity, 

— on houses 47. 

— on railway trains 50. 

— on rivers 50. 

— on roads 45. 

Dead bodies, 

— decomposition of 167. 

— exhumation of 170. 

— identification of 60. 

— inquest on 168. 

—- post-mortem examination of 

60 . 

tracing of 59. 

Defence parties 43. 

Defence scheme, for towns 83. 
Defilement of, places of worship 78. 
Degree of knowledge 31. 

Discretion, use of 26. 

— in arrest 27. 

— in bail 27. 

in investigation 26. 
in selection of prosecution wit¬ 
nesses 28. 

— on the beat 28. 

Drowning, medico-legal aspects 146. 
Dying declaration 125. 
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Ecchymosis 128. 

Educational aids, against traffic 
accidents 101. 

Electrical injuries, medico-leeal 
aspects 143. 

Enforcement aids, against traffic 
accidents 101. 

Engineering aids, against traffic 
accidents 100. 

Equipment, on riot duty 206. 
Exhumation 170. 

Expert evidence 60. 

F 

Finger prints 61. 

Fire brigade 82. 

Fire, 

— accidental causes of 70. 

— evidence in arson cases 71. 

— natural causes of 70. 

Firing, on mol) 202. 

responsibility of magistrate in 
charge of 201. 

— responsibility of police officer 

in command 201. 

First information report 56, 94. 

Foot prints 61. 

Forms 211. 

G 

Gunshot wounds, medico-Ieeal as¬ 
pects 135. 

H 

Hand-writing, investigation of 62. 

medico-legal aspects 149. 

I 

Ideal Police 4. 

Impounding of arms and ammuni¬ 
tion 83. 

Incised wound, medico-legal as¬ 
pects 131. ^ 

Indian hemp, poisoning by 164. 
Infanticide, medico-legal aspects 155 
Inquest 168. 

Intelligence, collection of 83. 
Investigation , 

-- into arson cases 70. 

— into burglary cases 36. 

into cases of receiving stolen ( 

property 64. 

into murder cases 54. C 

— into rape cases 74. r 


— into rioting cases 94. 

- into robbery and dacoity cases 
44. 

— into traffic accident cases 107. 

L 

Labour riot 86. 

Lacerated wounds, medico-legal as¬ 
pects 134. 

Leadership 1. 

Leaflets, distribution of 84. 

Licensing of processions and meet¬ 
ings 81, 88. 

Lightning injuries, medico-Iegal- 
aspects 145. 

Liquor shops, closure of 83. 

M 


Aladar, poisoning by 165. 
Alagistrate, 


- Helationship between 
and — 23. 

police 

— Responsibility of — 

in riot 

duty 201. 

Mechanical 


— brakes 104. 


— wounds, medico-legal 
127. ^ 

aspects 


I ^ . 

Meetings, control of 81, 88. 
Mercury, poisoning by 163. 
Military, in aid of civil power 84. 
Mob, dispersal of 201. 

—, firing on 202. 

Mobile patrol 82. 206. 

Modus operandi 30, 35. 

Motive lor crime, determining of 

— in arson cases 71. 

— in murder cases 54. 

•— in rape cases 74. 

— in rioting cases 77. 

Motor vehicles, accident cases, 

— investigation of 107. 

Murder, investigation of 54. 

Music, playing of — before places 

of public worship 209. 

N 

Nux Vomica, poisoning by 160. 

O 

Offences, schedule of —under Indian 
Penal Code 225. 

Oleander, poisoning by 163. 

Opium, poisonij^ by 160. 
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P 

Peace, 

— Committees 80. 

— processions 84. 

Photography 

I’ickethig by strikers 88. 

Playing of music in places of public 
worship 209. 

Poisoning, medico-legal aspects 140, 
158. 

Police 

and magistracy 23. 

— and politics 20. 

— and press 16. 
and public 11. 

— in riots 77. 

Policeman on the lieat 7. 

J\)lice man power, use of - during 
riots 91. 

Police officer 

power to arrest 181. 

- power to grant bail 199. 

- power to open fire on mob 202. 

— power to search 200. 

Political riot 90. 

Post-mortem 60. 

Press, relationship of — with police 
16. 

Preventive sections 172. 

Prohibitory orders 81. 

Projectiles, nature of with their 
effects 1 ^6, 

.velocity 135. 

Prosecution of cases 110. 

Punctured wound, medico legal as¬ 
pects 133. 

Punitive rax, imposition of 84. I 

Q 

Questions to be put to Metlical 
witnesses 

— in cases of alleged causing 

miscarriage 222. 

— in cases of alleged rape 220. 

— in cases of death from rup¬ 

ture of spleen 224. 

— in cases of grievous hurt 223. 

— in cases of insanity 221. 

— in cases of supposed death by 

drowning 219. 

— in cases of supposed death by 

hanging or strangulation 219. 

— in cases of supposed death by 


wounds 217. 

— in cases of supposed infanti¬ 

cide 218. 

— in cases of suspected poisoning 

R 

Radio cars 208. 

Rape, investigation of 74. 

—’ medico-legal aspects 153. 

Rash and negligent driving 102. 
Rassi Party 202. 

Receivers of stolen property 38, 64. 
Requisition, ior armed reserves 201. 
Riots, equipment of Armed Police 
in riot duty 206. 

Riots, main cla.ssification of 78. 
measures to deal with -- 
ad ion before 80. 
action during 83. 
action after 84. 

— nature of offences committed 

during 78. 

— investigation of riot cases 85, 

04. 

-- prosecution of riot cases 95. 

— use of police man-power in 91. 
River, riacoity 50. 

Robbery 44. 

Kontes of processions 81. 

S 

Scald 141. 

Scene of crime 57. 

Searches 200. 

Security, 

— lor good behaviour 174, 175. 
for keeping peace 173. 

Skid marks jn motor accident cases 
106. 

Snake venom, poisoning by 161. 
Special detective staff 42. 

Special police, appointment of 180. 
Stramonium, poisoning by 166. 
Strangulation, medico-legal aspects 
149. 

Strikes, police action 86. 

Suffocation, medico-legal aspect I.SO. 

T 

Thermal injuries, medico-legal as¬ 
pects 140. 
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Tobacco, poisoning by 165. 

Tracing or dead body in murder 
cases 59. 

Traffic^ ^accidents, investigation of 
Traffic wardend 103. 

U 

Unlawful assembly 77. 


V 

Vehicles, accidents of 99. 

W 

Walkie-talkies 209. 
Warning party 202. 
Wireless sets, use of 207. 

I Wounds 127, 131. 
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